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FOREWORD 


The Sub>Committee of this programme aims to r^int some 
rare aud out'of'priiit historical worics. In the interests of early 
publication, it was decided that vcdumes would not be edited 
or checked in detail for updating of information ; which could 
be done by teachers or studoits ccmcerned. Only brief intro¬ 
ductory miUeria] would give an idea of the scholar Who has 
written the book and about its place in the context of relevant 
historiography. 

The ICHR is grateful to Professor A. R. Kulkarni and his 
professional colleagues in Maratha history who are promoting 
interest in the published source material of Maratha history. 

The eminent archivist and historian. Dr P. M. Joshi, and 
Dr Kulkarni have collaborated in preparing for republication 
the very valuable Source Book of Maratha History Volume 1 
(To the Death of Shivaji) by R. P. Patwardhan and H. G. 
Rawlinson. Dr S. N. Sen’s Foreign Biographies of Shivaji 
(also being reprinted in this series) can be usefully read as a 
complement to this volume. Important indigenous literary 
sources such as Shiva Bharat of Paramanand, the Radha Madhav 
Vilas CAflmpa and'the Parnal Paravat-Grahahakhyan of Jayram 
Pinde, the Sabhasad Bakhar, the Chitnisi Bakhar, the Jedhe 
Shakavali and a few important letters published by Rajwade 
and other historians, etc., have been introduced to students 
of Maratha History in this volume. 

The precise and elegant introduction of the initial joint 
Editors is WQrth notice. Professor Rawlinson’s eandjd account 
of undertaking the work is of value for appreciating the history 
of historical scholarship in 2(Hh century India. The Editors of 
this reprint have presented useful data in an appendix to add 
and amend information givoi by Professor Rawlinson. Professor 
Patwardhan, who is hapinly still with us, gives a valuable 
account of the Bakhars which Grant Duff unnecessarily 
criticised as “gossiping Bakhars and gasconading Tawarikhs”. 
He pointed out that “men who turned from Gibbon and 
Macaulay on the one hand and the ‘Bakhar of the Battle of 
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Kharda’ and ‘Malharrao Holkar’s Despatch to Peshwa Balaji 

Bajirao about the battle of Panipat’ on the other.missed in 

Grant Duff the enthusiasm and patriotic fervour of the bakhars, 
the art and the philosophic depth i>f .Gibbon”. He showed how 
the Source Book can be used for correcting simplifications 
about Maratha History. 

In this connection we can do no better than remember 
Professor Rawlinson’s thoughts, though in a present context : 

“The study of the “Source Book” may be described 
as the first stage in historical research, the second being, 
of course, where the sftfderit learns to search for and 
select original material for' himself. Now tliat Indian 
Universities allow candidates for the M. A. degree to 
submit a thesis in lieu of papers, we trust that a work 
of this kind may have some value, if only as a sign-post, 
pointing the way to the prosecution of furthei 
researches into the originals. We trust also that such 
a volume may be of value to the large and ever-growing 
number of students of Indian History, both here and 
abroad, who wish to obtain an insight into contem¬ 
porary documents, but are debarred from doing so by 
want of knowledge, say, of Marathi, French or Persian.” 

For the M. A. degree we may now read M. Phil degree, and 
hope that study of contemporary documents by M. A. and M. 
Phil students in the original languages of writing will once 
again become popular. 


Barun De 
Convenor 

Sub-Committee of Sources of Modern Indian History 

Reprints Committee 
Indian Cotmcil of Historical Research, 


Calcutta 
August 1977 




INTRODUCTION 


History can be best and fruitfully studied with the help of 
primary or first hand source material like State Papers and 
also with the help of material like Bakhars, Court Histories, 
Chronicles, accounts of contemporary travellers and observa¬ 
tions made and recorded by the participants, who dominated 
or played their part in a given scene or period. Keen aware¬ 
ness of this principle seized some workers in the field of history 
in Maharashtra in the last quarter of the last century. It was 
during this period that Maratha scholars, dedicated to the re¬ 
vival of the history of their land and people, bent their ener¬ 
gies towards bringing to light and publishing first hand source 
material the existence of which was known and talked about 
but which was not readily available to the earnest student. 

Kashinath Narayan Sane, a member of the Department of 
Education, Bombay, was the pioneer in this field. His journal 
the Kavyetihasa Samgraha which he conducted for 11 years 
from 1873 published a mass of original material like Bukhars, 
Sanads, Letters and other State Papers. Then came on the 
scene the three stalwarts, Rajwade, Vasudeoshastri Kharc and 
D. B. Parasnis^ whose monumental labours in the field of 
search and publication of State Papers and other primary 
material and private papers arc too well known for any detail¬ 
ed account here. But all their noble work was done in Mara¬ 
thi. Scholars not familiar with that language and the Modi 
script were denied the opportunity of studying it. The Bharat 
Itihas Samshodhak Mandal, Poona started by Rajwade in 1910 
also published its journal and reports in Marathi. They con¬ 
tained most interesting and useful material for a proper study 
of Maratha History. 

Professor B. K. Thakorc, I. E. S., Professor of History at the 
Deccan College, Poona, a lover of Maratha History and well 

1. Parasnis's work on Peshwa Diaries was made possible by the devoted 
labours of G. C- Vad who collected, collated and processed all the material 
for those volumes. Vad was a government pfiicial in charge of the Pe§hwft 
Paftar (Alienation Office, Poona). 
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familiar with the Marathi language, was keen that they should 
have access to it. The Source Book of Maratha History owes 
its origin to this laudable object of Professor Thakore, an object 
which had later the warm support of Professor H. G. Rawlinson 
another lover of Maratha History. The Government of Bombay, 
nolens voiens has to share the enthusiasm of these two i»rofe' 
ssors and they accepted the responsibility for bringing out such a 
Source Book. The editing of this volume was entrusted to Pro¬ 
fessor R. P. Patwardhan and Professor H. G. Rawlinson. At the 
planning stage of the volume the editors considered it advisable 
to include in it some material for contemporary European and 
Persian Sources. This was done and The Source Book of 
Maratha History was at last published by the Government of 
Bombay in 1929. It had a good reception and it became out 
of print after a few years. It was thus not available to stu¬ 
dents of History for a long time. The Indian Council of His¬ 
torical Research, therefore, decided on this reprint edition. 

The present volume which is divided into two parts deals 
mainly with the period of Shivaji. The editors had planned 
another volume to cover the rest of the history of the Marathas 
but this could not take concrete shape. The first part is devo¬ 
ted to indigenous sources of Maratha history. Professor R. P. 
Patwardhan has selected a few important Marathi, and Sans¬ 
krit sources relating to the period of Shivaji and renderd 
them into English. He has also used the standard translations 
of some souices. The attention of the students is focussed on 
certain major events of Maratha history, and relevant passages 
from different sources on each event are put together so that 
the students could form their own judgement about the histo¬ 
rical fact. All the important sources such as the Shiva Bharat 
of Paramanand, the Radha Madhav Vilas Champu and the Par- 
nal Parvat-Grahanakhyan of Jayram Pinde, the SabhasadBakhar, 
the Chitnisi Bakhar, the Jedhe Shakavtdi and a few important 
letters published by Rajwade and other historians, etc. have 
been introduced to the students of Maratha History. 

Part II of this volume deals with the Foreign sources of 
Maratha History and it was edited by the late Professor H. G. 
Rawlinson. Many European travellers visited India during the 
17th century and recorded their impressions about the newly 
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founded Maratha power. Professor Rawlinson selected a few 
passages from Hiccolao Maoucci’s Storia do Mogor, Dr John 
Fryer’s New Account of East India and Persia, and the contem* 
porary French Narratives of Shivaji by Jean de Thevenot, 
Francois Bernier and Barthelemy Carre. The sadk of Surat 
by Shivaji in 1664 and 1670 is a controversial topic in Maratha 
History on which there are few indigenous sources. Professor 
Rawlinson incorporated two contemporary sources on this topic 
namely “The Rev. John L’Escaliot’s Narrative of the First Sack 
of Surat, 1664” written from Surat on 26th January, 1664, a 
fortnight after the event. The Rev. John L’Escaliot was an eye* 
witness to the event, and his graphic description of the sack of 
Surat makes interesting reading. The second contemporary item 
is a letter reproduced from Surat Factory Records which gives 
a good account of second sack of Surat in October, 1670. 
Shivaji was crowned as Chhatrapati in 1674. Henry Oxenden, 
the envoy of the East India Company attended the coronation 
ceremony at Raigad. His Diary of 1674, narrating this event, 
is of unique interest to the students of Maratha history, as he 
gives so many minute details missed by the Maratha Sources. 
One could compare his account with that of Sabhasad included 
in the first part of this volume. 

Professor Rawlinson has included extracts from two important 
Persian sources as well—-namely the Muntakhabu'lLubab of 
Khafi Khan and the Nushka-i-Dilkasha by the Bundela officer 
Bhimsen Burhanpuri. 

Thus this Source Book of Maratha History has made a pioneer¬ 
ing attempt to make available all the important source mate¬ 
rial in Sanskrit, Marathi, Persian and European languages to 
the students of Maratha History. It should be remembered 
that Maratha history is not a regional history, but an intergral 
part of Indian history and it has to be studied in that spirit 
and with that approach. In many Indian Universities, special 
papers have been introduced in this subject, and it is hoped that 
this ‘Source Book’ would be appreciated by both the students 
aud teachers of this subject. 
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It is not neccessary to give in detail the story behind the mak¬ 
ing of this Volume, though that in itself will be a most interest¬ 
ing essay in governmental procedure. Professor Rawlinson has 
briefly touched on it in his Introduction. The editors would 
like to make a small correction in the first sentence of this 
Introduction. The resolution regarding “a comprehensive 
Source Book of Maratha History" was moved at the First meet¬ 
ing of the IHRC held at Simla in 1919 and not in Bombay (see 
the appendix). The mover of this resolution was Professor B. K. 
Thakore, I.E.S., Professor of History at the Deccan College, 
Poona. At the Third meeting lield at Bombay in 1921, Sir 
George Lloyd, Governor of Bombay, in his inaugural speech 
briefly touched upon this proposal for a Source Book of Maratha 
History and stated “This matter is already under investi¬ 
gation”. At the Fifth meeting held at Calcutta in 1923, Professor 
Thakore made a strong plea in favour of his original resolution 
and his plea must have touched a responsive chord in the autho¬ 
rities in Bombay. Finally the task of giving shape to this 
proposed Source Book devolved on Principal H.G. Rawlinson 
and Professor R.P. Patwardhan both member of the Indian Edu¬ 
cation Service, who were responsible for the teaching of history 
in the government colleges in Bombay, Poona and Dharwar. 

Professor Rawlinson was one of those British scholars who 
was informed by sympathy and understanding for India and its 
history. As long ago as 1914 he brought out his book Shivaji the 
Maratha. His other early books, Intercourse between India and the 
Western World and British Beginnings in Western India are still 
good guides to students, the first for cultural contacts between 
India and the West in ancient and classical times and the second 
for an understanding of the early history and activities of the 
East India Company. He edited Ovington's Voyage to Surat 
and that most delightful book of Bombay lore. Lady Falkland’s 
Chow Chow. His histories of Napier's Rifles, Outram's Rifles 
and the Seventh (D.C.O.) Rajput Regiment are handbooks much 
admired in military circles and by students of military history. 
Professor Rawlinson retired from the Indian Education Service in 
1935 and after returning home he published his India, a Short 
Culttfral History end, after India became independent, The 
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British Achievement in India. He was invited by Alien and 
Unwin, who published the first volume. The Vedic 
Age of the series “The History and Culture of the Indian 
People”, launched by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, to help them 
to see the book through the Press. Subsequent volumes were 
printed and published by the Bhavan itself in India. 

Like RawlittsonProfessor R. P. Patwardhan also was a member 
of the Indian Education Service which he entered in 1921 and 
from which he retired In 1947. He was one of the editors of a 
new edition ofRanade’s Rise of the Maratha Power brought out 
by the University of Bombay in 1960. He published a volume 
entitled Select Gokhale (1968) and also edited with a colleague 
the Speeches and Writings of Gopal Krishna Gokhale in 1962. 
He is currently busy on the papers of Dadabhai Naoroji. 


Poona, 1976. 


P. M. Joshi 
A. R. Kulkarni 



APPENDIX 


Proceedings of the First Meeting of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission, held in Simla, June 1919. 

XVI.* Prepration of a Source-Book on Maratha History during 
the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The subject was brought up by Professor B.K. Thakore. 
After some discussion the Commission passed the following re¬ 
solution: 

Resolution.- That the Oovernment of India be requested to 
ascertain from the Government of Bombay their veiws on the 
proposal for a Source-book on Mahratta History during the 
17th and 18th centuries and the possibility of obtaining pecuniary 
contributions towards the expenses of its publication from the 
University of Bombay and from the Bharata Itihas Samshod- 
haka Mandala of Poona and other local bodies and public spi¬ 
rited individuals. Should the Government of Bombay consider 
the proposal a likely one the Government of India might be 
asked to contribute to the production of the volume at Re I a 
page. 

The Source-book should be in English and should contain 
English translations of original documents, summaries, etc. 

RESOLUTION OF THE COMMISSION 

Resolution IX.- (Item 16 of agenda). That the Government of 
India be requested to ascertain from the Government of Bombay 
their veiws on the proposal for a Source-book on Mahratta 
History during the 17th and 18th centuries and the possiblity 
of obtaining pecuniary contribution towards the expenses 
of its publication from the University of Bombay and from the 
Bharata Itihas Samshodhaka Mandala of Poona and other local 
bodies and public spirited individuals. Should the Government 
of Bombay considCT the proposal a likely one the Government 
of India might be asked to contribute to the production of the 
volume at Re. 1 a page. 

The Source-book should be in English and should contain 
English translations of orignal documents, summaries, etc. 
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List of Books referred to in Part 1. 


Apte, D. V., and Divekar, S. M.—Shiva-Charitra-Pradip. 

1925. 

Bhave, V. L.—Afzalkhanacha Vadha [Afzalkhan Killed]. 1921. 
Divekar, S. M.—Parnala-Parvata-Grahan-Akhyan [Story of 
the Capture of the Fort of Panhala]. 1923. 

---Shiva-Bharat. 1927. 

Grant Duff—History of the Mahrattas (edited by S. M. 
Edwardes). 1921. 

Khare, G. S.—Jantri [Tables of Corresponding Dates]. 1923. 
Mehendale, K.C., and Potdar, D. .V.—Chaturtha-Sammelan- 
Vritta [Account of the Fourth Annual Gathering]. 
1917. 

Molesworth.—Marathi-English Dictionary. 1857. 

Purandare, K. V.—Shiva-Charitra-Sahitya. 1926. 

Rajwadc, V. K.—Marathyanchya Itihasachin Sadhanen 
[Materials for the History of the Marathas]. 1898- 
1915. 

-Shri Shiva-Chhatrapatichi Bakhar [A 

Chronicle of Shri Shiva-Chhatrapati]. 

-Radha-Madhava-Vilasa-Champu. 1922. 

Sarabamurti Row—The Marathi Historical Inscription at 
Tanjore. 1907. 

Sane, K. N.—Sabhasad-Virachit Shiva-Chhatrapatichen 
Charitra [Sabhasad’s Life of Shiva-Chhatrapati]. 
Fourth edition, 1923. 

■-Chitnis-Virachit Shri-ShivaChhatrapati 

Maharaj hyanchen Charitra [Chitnis’s Life of Shri 
Shiva-Chhatrapati Maharaj]. 1924. 

Sardesai, G. S.—The Main Currents of Maratha History. 

1926. 

-Shivaji Souvenir. 1927 

Sarkar, J. N.—Shivaji and His Times. Second edition, 1920. 
Sen, S. N.—Shiva Chhatrapati. 1920. 

Wilson.—Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terras. 1855. 
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I. SHIVA-BHARAT 


{Among the sources of the history of the Marathas which 
have recently been brought to light, the Shiva-Bharat(i) must 
be assigned a very high place. It is a poem, in Sanskrit, by 
the poet Paramananda, a native of Nevase(2) in the modern 
district of Ahmednagar. There is no doubt that the poet was a 
contemporary of Shivaji, and that the poem was composed at 
the instance of the latter. “That victorious hero, lord of 
mountain forts,” the poet tells us at the beginning of the poem, 
“addressed me once to this effect‘Whatever deeds I have 
performed on earth, and those that I have been performing— 
describe them all, O wise one’.” It was to have been a great 
epic poem, of 1,00,000 stanzas, even like the Mahabharata 
itself (hence the name, Shivdi-Bfiarat); but, as it has come down, 
it contains only 2,262 stanzas. These are divided into 31 
complete chapters, and the poem breaks off abruptly at the 9th 
stanza of the 32nd. The period covered is from Maloji, Shivaji’s 
grandfather, to about May 1661. There is good ground for 
thinking that the poem as we have it is all that was ever written. 

In estimating the value of the Shiva-Bharat as historical 
evidence, we must remember that it is a poem, written by a 
courtier, and a courtier who believes that his patron is an in¬ 
carnation of the Deity. A courtier will glorify the smallest exploit 
of his patron, and, even at best, will omit what is inglorious in 
him. A poet, too, will exaggerate ; and a belief in the divinity 
of his hero may be supposed to be destructive of all sound 
historical judgment. Yet, even nowadays, we should not entirely 
reject a biography of, say, Mr. J. Krishnamurti on the sole 
ground that the author is a Theosophist; and the poetic exagger¬ 
ations in the Shiva-Bharat can be easily detected and set aside; 
(as, e.g., when we are told that Maloji dug wells and adorned 

(1) Published, from the Ms. in the Tanjore Palace Library, by 
Mr. S. M. Divekar, with a Marathi translation by Mr. R, D. Desai, and a 
valuable Introduction, also in Marathi, by Mr. D. V. Apte. 

(2) 19° ’34' N. 75° E. 35 m. >(. E. of Ahmednagar. Here the poet Dnya- 
neshwar composed his famous commentary on the Bhagavadgita. 
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them with flights of steps made of gold, or that Jadhav Rao was 
filled with anger and the whole Earth trembled). The historical 
framework which remains is found to be remarkably accurate, 
confirmed, as it is, at places, by contemporary records, Maratha 
or English. Thus, e.g.. Professor Sarkar, following Sabhasad 
(see p. 43 post), and departing from Grant Duff, places the 
conquest of Shringarpur in 1656(®). On this view, it has been 
diflicult to explain the letter of the English prisoners at Songarh, 
written in June 1661, where that conquest is referred to as a 
recent event (Sarkar—Shivaji 2nd edn., p. 48 and note). Accord¬ 
ing to the Shiva-Bharat, however, the conquest of Shringarpur 
took place in April or May 1661, and so the letter just referred 
to. Grant Duff, and the Shiva-Bharat are on this point in com¬ 
plete agreement. Other examples of similar accuracy and 
confirmation by independent authority may be given. Thus 
the statement of the Shiva-Bharat that at the plunder of Rajapur 
in the beginning of 1661 Shivaji had the floor of the English 
factory dug up finds confirmation in the Dutch Dagh Register 
(Anno 1661 pp. 215-6). On two occasions distances are referred 
to, and both references are quite accurate. The same thing is 
true of descriptions of places, such as the fort of Panhala (Ch. 
XXin end), and the country round about Sangameshwar (Ch. 
XXIX-St. 86-7). Lastly, there is here none of that confusion 
of chronological sequence, which one finds even in the best of 
the Bakhars. Altogether, one feels that even as material for 
history the poem is deserving of respect, and one’s regret is 
keen that it is incomplete]. 

(1) Maloji and the childhood of Shahaji 

In the Deccan, there arose in the Solar race, the great king 
Maloji, himself like the sun in splendour. 

That Maratha king, efficient in the discharge of his duty, 
ruled over the Maharashtra country. [I 42-43] 

He, being a devotee of Shiva, caused an enormous reservoir 
of sweet water to be dug on the Shambhu mountain, in order 
to propitiate the God Shiva. [Ib. 54] 


(3) This event has now been correctly placed in 1961 in the 3rd edition 
(P. 85). 
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At the same time the righteous Nizamshah ruled the Earth 
from Devgiri. 

Jadhav Rao and all other kings of the Deccan served him- 
Adil Shah also ruled at the time at Bijapur. Now, after some 
time, for some powerful reason, hostility arose between the 
Nizam and the Adil Shah. 

Then, the wise Nizam, who had heard of Maloji as a dest¬ 
royer of his foes, appointed him to ard himself. [Ib. 59-63] 
(Maloji and his brother Vithoji take a prominent part in the 
wars of Nizamshah], 

Though the Nizam had a great many helpers, still Maloji was 
superior to them all. [Ib. 69] 

[Two sons are born to Maloji, by name Shaha and Sharif]. 
When Shahaji attained the fifth year, Maloji, having been 

sent by the Nizam to Indapur* for fighting.was killed in a 

strenuous struggle with powerful opponents. [II 1-5] 

[Vithoji administered the jagir for his nephews. Shahaji 
grew to handsome, lusty manhood]. 

Then Jadhav Rao, whose magnificance was like that of 
Kubera,(i) seeing Shahaji, generous, humane, spritcd, well- 
skilled in fighting, endowed with all excellent qualities, gave 
him his daughter Jiju, the well-born, lotus-eyed maiden. 


together with a handsome dowry. [II 42-44] 

The long-armed Sharif, too, got an excellent wife in the virtu¬ 
ous daughter of Vishwasraja, Durga by name. [Ib. 65] 

(2) The Jadhavs and the Bhonsles fall out 

Then his uncle Vithoji also having died, Shahaji.took the 

heavy burden of administration into his own hand. 


Sambhaji, Kheloji, Maloji, Mambaji, Nagoji, Parsoji, Tryam- 
bakji, Vakkaji—these brothers, Vithoji’s sons, equal to Indra(2) 
in volour; and Shahaji and Sharifji, the two great sons of Maloji; 
—these, given to conquest, capable fighters, did the pleasure 

of the Nizam.Little did they reck of any enemy, and 

followed the will of Malik Ambar. 


*18°.8'N. 75°.5'E., a taluka in the Poona District. 80 miles S. E. of 
Poona. Mo Na 21 —la 

(1) The Ood of Wealth in Hindu Mythology. 

(2) The God of War in Hindu Mythology. 
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Once, when the Nizam, together with his faithful servants 
and ministers had come to the Durbar from the inner apart¬ 
ments and sat on the throne, Jadhavrao and others had audi¬ 
ence, according to their respective rank, and then, after salut¬ 
ing him, all hastily started for home. 

Then, when they were moving, their hearts set in rivalry 
against one another, there was a great rush outside the gate of 
the Durbar hall. 

The attendants cleared the crowd in front of the Sardars, 

who.set out, together with their respective retinues, some 

on horseback, some on elephants, others in palanquins. 

Then an elephant of Sardar Khandagle became violent, and 
crushed the soldiers of other Sardars. fill 1-15] 

None could stop him, while be curshed armies, trumpeting 
fearlessly, and looking like the cloud at the time of the 
Deluge. 

Now, Dattaji and the other sons of Jadhavaro could not 

bear that sound.So, at the instance of Dattaji, soldiers 

attacked the infuriated elephant with arrows, swords, pikes, 
clubs, and javelins, [Ib. \l-\9\ 

Then Sambhaji and Kheloji, two of Vithoji’s sons, came to 
the assistance of Khandagle. [Ib. 24] 

Dattaji turned away from that furious elephant, whose trunk 
had been cut off, and attacked the brave Sambhaji. [Ill 26] 
Then the two armies fought hand to hand. While Sambhaji, 
whose prowess was like that of Indra, attacked Dattaji, 
Shahaji, his cousin, took up his side, disregarding his own con 
nection with the Jadhavs. [Ib. 28-29] 

[Dattaji is killed by Sambhaji. When Jadhavrao, Dattaji’s 
father, who has gone ahead, hears the news, he returns, enters 
the mfelee, attacks his son-in-law Shahaji, and leaving the latter 
stunned and unconscious, turns to Sambhaji and kills him. 
Nizam Shah mediates and restores peace.] 

(3) Battle of BhatavdiO) 

Then the Nizam, who was partial towards Kheloji and 
the other sons of Vithoji, knowing how difficult it was to sub- 

(1) Bhatodi, a village 10 miles N. E. of Ahmednagar. A description of 
the battle, without mention of the name, will be found in Elliott & Dowson 
Vol. VI, pp.414-5. 
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due Jadhavfao, — since the latter had a numercAis retinue, was 
surrounded by a large army, intent on destroying his enemies, 
and like a second Indra—knowing this, the Nizam thought in 
his heart of a clever stratagem. 

Coming to know of this wicked plan the leader of the 
Jadhavs set off, and joined the Emperor of Delhi. 

When Jadhavrao left the Nizam’s kingdom, Adilshah re¬ 
joiced at the opportunity. The latter had formerly suffered 
several reverses at the hands of the Nizam. He now made a 
treaty with the Moghul Emperor. The magnanimous and 
powerful Emperor, too, long jealous of the Nizam, at once con¬ 
formed to the desire of Adilshah. 

Jahangir, the powerful Moghul Emperor, sent an army to 
help Ibrahim. Having got that Moghul army, Adil held his 
enemy, the Nizam, in supreme contempt. [IV 1-9J 

The Nizam, too, proud of his prowess, destroyer of numer¬ 
ous foes, did not reck of the enemy, protected as he was by 
many soldiers, among whom were the following :— 

Shahaji; Sharifji the excellent bowman; the brave and virtu¬ 
ous Kheloji; the powerful Maloji; Mambaji; Nagoji, with the 
strength of an elephant; Parsoji and Tryambakji; Kakkoji; 
Hambirrao Chavan, conqueror of enemies; Mudhoji, Lord of 
Phaltan; Nrsimharaja and other Nishada Chiefs, eager to fight; 
Ballala, Tripada, and many others; so also the powerful Vithal- 
raj Kamte; Dattaji Nagnath, and the successful Mambaji; 
Nrsimha Pingle, a Brahmin; Sundar Jagdev; the proud Yakoot- 
Khan Sarathi; Mansur, the brave and handsome warrior; 
Joharkhan and proud Hamid; the warrior Ataskhan, splendid 
like the fire; Malik Arabar, the Barbar, glorious as the Sun; 
his son, the haughty Fatehkhan; and the sons of Adamkhan, 
famous for their great qualities. [Ib. 10-21] 

With the permission of the Emperor, the following Moghul 
leaders, together with their general Lashkarkhan, came to the 
South Jalal, Jahan, Khanjir, Sikandar, Karamulla, Khalel, 
Sujan, Samad, with Bahadur,—all powerful Muhammadans; the 
warlike Dudaraj; Udaram, Brahmin by birth, but famous as a 

warrior; Dadaji Vishwanath.; four sons of Jadhavrao, viz., 

Raghava, Anchal, Jaswant, and Bahadur; and finally the power 
ful Jadhavrao himself. [IV 23-27] 
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The leaders of Adilshah’s army also,— viz., Mustafa, Masood, 
Farad, Dilawar, Sarja Yakoot, Khairat, Ambar, and Ankush 

—all Muhammadans ;.the Brahmin Dhundhi; Rustum, 

also a Brahmin ; and Ghatge and many other Maratha chief¬ 
tains—arrived in proper order under the command of the great 
Mulla Muhammad. [Ib. 29-32] 

Then Malik Ambar, sent by the Nizam, met the invaders— 
the Moghuls from the North, and the others from the South. 

[Ib. 33] 

[A description of the battle follows. Shahaji, Sharifji, Kheloji, 
Hambirrao, and the Siddi contingent are specially mentioned 
as distinguishing themselves. Sharifji is killed. The Nizarashah’s 
army remains victorious.] 

(4) Twelve years of diplomacy and warfare (1624-1636) 
Shahaji to the front 

[The chronology of this period is uncertain. On the basis of 
several authorities—Grant Duff, Professor Sarkar’s article in 
Modern Review September 1917, the Jedhe Chronology and 
Mr. Apte’s introductions to the Shiva-Bharat and Shiva- 
Charitra-Sahitya, the following is suggested as the most satis¬ 
factory 

1624 Battle of Bhatavdi. 

1625 Shahaji takes service with Bijapur. His expeditions 
against Phaltan, into Karnatak and Kerala (Malabar). 

1626, 14th May—Death of Malik Ambar. 

1627, September—Death of Ibrahim Adil Shah. 

1628, Shahaji returns to Nizam Shah. 

Shahaji is sent by Fateh Khan into East Khandesh : 
is there defeated by Darya Khan Rohela. 

1629 Fateh Khan imprisoned by Nizam Shah. Lukhji 
Jadhav Rao returns to Ahraednagar, but is murdered 
by order of the Sultan. Shahaji takes forcible poss- 
esssion of some Nizarashahi territory and also some 
Bijapur territory. Murar Pant is sent against him 
from Bijapur. Shahaji seeks shelter with Shriniwasrao 
of Shiveneri. Murar Pant burns Poona. 

1630 Shahaji enters Imperial service. Takes part in the 
pursuit of Darya Khan, now a rebel. Returns to 
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Shivneri where he secs his newly born son, Shivaji, for 
the first time. Famine in Gujarat and the Deccan. 

1631 Jan. Fateh Khan released and restored to power. He 
imprisons and then murders the Sultan, raises a child 
to the throne, and enters into negotiations with the 
Emperor. 

1632 Shahaji leaves Imperial service. He makes overtures' 
to the Bijapur government, and the two invest Daulta- 
bad. 

1633 Daulatabad falls to the Moghuls. 

1633-1636 Shahaji’s attempt to set up a Nizmashahi prince, 

1636 Peace between Moghuls and Bijapur and end of the 
Ahmednagar dynasty. 

That Shahaji was in Bijapur service between 1625 and 1628 
and that he was held in high esteem there (The Shiva-Bharat 
says that “Ibrahim shared his-own seat with him as it were”) 
is a fact disclosed to us by the Shiva-Bharat and the Tanjore 
Inscription (Ch. II below) alone, but it receives confirmation 
from some contemporary letters (see Apte—-Introduction to 
Shiva-Charita-Sahitya, p. 18 and Introduction to Shiva-Bharat, 
p. 72). 

The graphic description of the famine of 1630-1631 deserves 
notice (below p. 10) 

Now. Kheloji and the other sons of Vithoji, vying with 
Shahaji at each step, as the sons of Dhrtarashtra did with the 
wise Dharmaraja, began to hate him like enemies: that is ever 
the way of near relatives, entitled to a share of the same inheri¬ 
tance. 

Ever desirous of new glory, they became the clients of the 
Barbar minister Ambar, —a worthy patron and one who had 
subjugated the whole earth by his eminent intellect—and they 
could not bear to see the brave Shahaji, glorious as the Sun. 

Seeing this schism within his own family, the shrewd, intelli¬ 
gent Shahaji, caring naught for either Ambar or the Nizam or 
those wicked relatives, bent on mischief, repaired in no time 
to his own jagir, taking with him his army and abimdant 
military equipment.. 

That minister of the Nizam could no more win him over. 
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now that he has gone forth and was occupying his own terri¬ 
tory with power. 

And without him, even to that large kingdom of the Nizam 
something seemed lacking, as something seems lacking to the 
sky in the absence of the Sun. 

Now Adilshah, the rival of the Nizam, seeing that that 
• was the proper time to create a division, won over the valiant, 
energetic, magnanimous Shahaji to his side through his able 
servants, and thought himself unconquerable. 

Adilshah, having won his assistance, conquered hostile 
armies and flourished, as the wild fire, receiving help from the 
wind, burns down forests and increases. 

Spreading his splendour round about, like the Sun, the 
valiant Shahaji triumphed over magnanimous Malik Ambar. 

As the violently blowing wind breaks down even a deeply- 
rooted tree, so did Shahaji, ever winning fresh laurels, break 
the deeply-rooted pride of the Nizam in his own prowess. 

Then Ibrahim, highly pleased, shared his own office, as it 
were, with Shahaji, who had annihilated his enemies. 

Leading an expedition against the proud, powerful lord of 

Phaltan, Mudhoji by name,.because he was an enemy 

to Ibrahim, Shahaji completly defeated him. 

That unrelenting man (Shahaji) conquered Kerala and 
Karnatak also, and filled the treasury of Ibrahim, giving him 
great satisfaction. 

And he checked other powerful kings also by his policy, 
and made the rule of Ibrahim like that of Rama. (V 1-20] 

[The rest of Chapter V describes, in Puranic fashion, that 
the Earth oppressed by the Daityas in the form of Muham¬ 
madans, repaired to Brahma for succour, and received an 
assurance from the latter that Vishnu was going to be born 
as son of Shahaji Bhonsle. Chapter VI describes the birth of 
Shivaji at Shivneri, and Chapter VII his doings as a child.] 

The wise ones* said— 

•As the Mahabharata is supposed to be narrated by the sage Vaishara- 
payana to King Janamejaya, or the Puranas by Suta to certain listeners, so 
the Shiva-Bharat is supposed to be narrated by the author, Kavindra 
Paratnananda, to certain Brahmins of Benares on the bank of the Ganges. 
These are the ‘wise ones’ wdio raise a difficulty at the beginning of chap¬ 
ter vni. 
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“You said, Oh Paramanand that Shivaji was bora in Shiv- 
neri fort; we feel a difficulty here. 

For that strong, renowned fortress, famous as a second 
Daulatabad, as it were, was a favourite one with the Nizam. 
How did Shahaji happen to come there—tell us all that. Oh 
son of Bhatta Oovinda.” 

Kavindra replied :— 

Listen, O worthy Brahmins, to this auspicious story of King 
Shahaji, sweet like nectar. 

When the Siddi Ambar, illustrious as the Sun, had gone to 
his rest and the very existence of the Nizam, now without any 
capable minister, was at stake; when, as fortune would have 
it, the great Ibrahim also had died and his son, the proud 
Mahmud, had taken his place; and when the forces of Shah 
Jehan, recently become Emperor of Delhi, had advanced 
proudly to conquer the South;—the valiant Shahaji, remem¬ 
bering his old connection, and wishing to be of use to the 
Nizam, left Bijapur. 

And Jadhavrao also left Moghul service, and, taking up the 
side of the Nizam, arrived at Daulatabad. 

Meanwhile the well-known wealthy, and capable Vijaya- 
raja, son of Sidhapala, of the family of Vishwasaraja, a 
devote of Shiva, a man in whom the Nizam reposed great 
confidence, and who was posted in. Shivneri fort, thought 
that his daughter Jayanti was a suitable bride for Sambhaji, 
the son of Shahaji. 

Shahaji, too, thought it a most admirable match, and asked 
Jayanti for daughter-in-law. 

Then there were great festivities to celebrate the above men¬ 
tioned connection between Vijayaraja and Shahaji . . . 

Then, after a few days, when the festivities were over, 
Shahaji, with the permission of his relative, left his wife, who 
was pregnant, at Shivneri fort itself, together with her atten¬ 
dants, and set out to conquer Darya Khan. 

So I have told you how Shahaji happened to come to Shiv¬ 
neri : what more do you wish to hear ? 

The wise Brahmins said— 

“While the brave, capable Jadhavrao, had abandoned the 
Emperor and lately come over to the side of the Nizam, ready 
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to fight with the aggressive Mughals, what did the Nizam do 
to achieve his own objects ?” 

Kavindra replied :— 

The Nizam, alas ! became a changed man, on account of 
evil counsellors, and addiction to sexual pleasure. 

To him, infatuated as he was, a good man was evil, and a 
wicked man was good, if only he flattered profusely. Seeing 
things in a perverted way, he slighted the elders. 

Unsettled in mind, drunk every day, and talking obscenely 
—his kingdom began to decline. 

Now once when the spirited Jadhavrao had come to pay 
his respects, the evil-minded Nizam insulted him. 

Being insulted by the Nizam, the proud, magnanimous 
Jadhavrao was beside himself with anger. 

Then [while he was returning proudly, like a furious ele¬ 
phant] Hamsed and other wicked generals, already taken 
into his evil counsel by the Nizam, held him up at the gate of 
the courtyard. 

Fighting there against numerous enemies in the company of 
his sons, ministers, and friends, Jadhavrao reached heaven, 
and was welcomed by the gods. 

Hearing this news of his father-in-law Jadhavrao, the ever 
successful Shahaji ceased from assisting the Nizam. 

Now a Moghul army, iparching with speed from the bank 
of the Tapti, besieged Daulatabad, the residence of the Nizam. 

The proud and covetous Adilshah too got together his army 
at the same time and sent it to Daulatabad. 

The two armies—of Shah Jehan and Mahmud— had daily 
fights there for Daulutabad. 

And Nizamshah himself fought with both these armies from 
the top of the fort. 

There the Nizam was defeated by the powerful Moghul 
army, which fought vigorously, and by that of Mahmud. 

And he was overwhelmed by that ocean-like Moghul army 
—he and everything of his : that fortress, forces of different 
kinds, the foolish minister Fateh Khan, all retinue, and an 
abundant treasure. 

[The interlocutors ask how it was that the Nizam, once so 
powerful, was thus overwhelmed. The poet replies.] 
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When his father Ambar, who took care to protect every¬ 
body, had died, the mean-witted Fateh Khan became, as fate 
willed it, the minister of the Nizam, and, relentless like the God 
of Death, oppressed all people. 

When by his counsel, and that of the wicked Hameed, the 
Nizam assassinated Jadhavrao, thence forward Shahaji and other 
chiefs, and the Muslim commanders of armies, all became dis¬ 
affected, and distracted by loss of confidence, and anger, and 
fear, some went over to Adilshah, some to the Emperor of 
Delhi, some of unrelenting mind, became enemies, and some 
assumed an attitude of neutrality. 

Then on account of various evil doings of that wicked man, 
there was a fearful drought, and men became miserable. 

When there was no rain for a long time in his territory, corn 
became extremely difficult, and on the other hand gold easy, 
to obtain. 

Rich men could with great difficulty get one seer of Kulith 
(a kind of cheap corn) in exchange for the same measure of 
jewels. 

Reduced to extremity through having nothing to eat, beasts 
ate beasts and even men ate men. 

Weakened gradually by this great drought, by foreign inva-. 
sion, and by the absence of old-time leaders and a great part 
of the army,—the lord of Daulatabad and the wicked Fateh 
Khan were captured by the powerful Moghuls. [VIII 1-57] 

Now, while the Emperor was rejoicing at the capture of 
Deogiri,(^) and proud Mahmud grieving over the defeat of his 
forces, Shahaji took forcible possession of Shivneri and many 
other hill-forts ol Nizamshah. 

Gradually occupying the valleys of the holy Godavari, the 
powerful Pravara, the Nira, with waters limpid like those of 
the Milky Sea, and the terrible Bhima, he establish his rule 
over that country, and also over the Sahya mountains. 

When he opposed the lord of Delhi, many Maratha chieftains 
—Ghatge, Kate, Gaikwad, Kank, Thombre, Chavan, Mohite, 
Mahadik, Kharate, Pandhre, Wagh, Ghorpade, and others— 
joined him and were given commands by him. 


(1) Another name for Daulatabad. 
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Then with the object of putting down Shahaji, the son of 
Jehangir hastened to make peace with Adilshah ; and the river 
Bhima became the frontier of those two would-be conquerors 
of Shahaji. 

For three years did Shahaji, mighty as the Sun, carry on war 
with the forces of Shah Jehan and Adilshah. 

Then the God Shiva, appearing to him in a dream and hav¬ 
ing received his obeisance, spoke thus, dazzling his eyes with 
the splendour of his teeth :— 

“This splendid Emperor of Delhi is unconquerable on Earth; 
therefore, O wise one, give up your persistence in fighting. 
While the merit lasts that this evil one has put together by 
practising penance of old, he cannot be destroyed. All these 
Yavanas, my son, are born of Asuras, and bear perpetual hatr¬ 
ed to Gods and Brahmins. This your son Shivajij that is in reality 
God Vishnu, who has descended to this Earth to annihilate 
these Yavanas, will presently bring about what you desire; 
therefore, O valiant one, wait lor some time.” 

After the gracious God Shiva had thus spoken, the king 
awoke at dawn with tranquil mind. 

Then of the Nizam’s territories, excepting his own jagir, 
Shahaji gave part to the Emperor and part to Adilshah. 

Thus did Shahaji, though by nature obstinate, give up his 
obstinacy and make terms with Adilshah and the Moghuls, at 
the behest of God Shiva. [IX 1-21] 

(5) Shahaji in Bijapur Service ; conquests in the Karnatak 

[Shahaji entered Bijapur service in 1636 A.D. and took part 
in the epeditions of Randulla Khan against the Karnatak (see 
Sarkar—Aurangzib, Vol. I pp. 253-4). On Randulla Khan’s 
return he was appointed to govern the terrriories of Bijapur in 
the Karnatak.] 

Then, when the aggressive Moghuls had gone back in great 
glee, having, obtained possession of the Nizam’s territory, the 
wise Adilshah, perceiving his own weakness, thought thus to 
himself : “These powerful Moghuls, who overwhelmed the 
Nizam in war, will perhaps do the same by me also ; so let me 
enlist the help of this valiant son of Maloji and accomplish my 
objects. 
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“It was through his support that Ibrahim, my father, for¬ 
merly got rid of his foes and reigned at ease ; then after Ibra¬ 
him, when I foolishly insulted him all of a sudden, he cared 
not, and left me in pride. That valiant, proud Shahaji had 
been raised up by Ibrahim with an affection exceeding even 
that which he showed to me.” 

So thinking, the illustrious Mahmud immediately sent some 
ministers to Shahaji. 

Those persuasive ministers won him over, and he promised 
to help Adilshah. 

And finding valuable support in Shahaji, Mahmud rejoiced 
very much. 

Then the powerful Mahmud sent Randulla, son of Faradkhan 
whose place in battle was always in the van, and who was the 
favourite of the whole army, as general to conquer the 
Karnatak together with the mighty Shahaji. 

Then the ambitious Shahaji Bhonsle reached the Karnatak 
in the company of that general. 

Then Shahaji gave great satisfaction to the general Randulla 
by conquering the following and many other kings :— viz., the 
powerful Virabhadra, King of Bednur; the well-known Kenga 
Naik of Basavapattana; King Jagaddeva of Kaveripattana; 
the cruel lord of Srirangapattana, by name Kanthirava; the 
brave Vijayaraghava, King of Tanjore; the noble Venkata 
Naik, King of Chanji; the proud lord of Madura, named 
Trimal Naik; the formidable King of Piluganda, named 
Venkata; the wise Srirangaraja, King of Vidyanagar; and the 
famous Tammagauda, lord of Hamsakuta. 

And after fighting, day and night, an engagement which 
resulted in the destruction of many brave men, the beautiful 
city of Bengalore was taken from that great soldier, Kempa 
Gaunda, and when Randulla made a present of it to Shahaji, 
that triumphant lord made it his residence. [IX 22-44] 

(6) Shahaji’s captivity 

[Shahaj’s captivity and the incidents connected with it from 
the subject of five Chapters (XI-XV). The account of Shahaji’s 
captivity given by Professor Sarkar (Shivaji, pp. 37-42), on 
the authority of the Muhammad-namah and the Basatin-i- 
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Salatin differs in several respects from that of Grant Duff, 
which is apparently based on Chitnis. According to the 
former, the Bijapur king’s anger was due, not to Shahaji’s 
supposed complicity with Shivaji’s aggressions in Mahara- 
shatra, but to his own insubordination in the Karnatak; and 
Baji Ghorpade did not seize Shahaji by treachery at an 
entertainment, but he seized him after an attack on his camp 
one day in the early morning at the command of the Bijapur 
commander-in-chief Mustafa Khan. It is noteworthy that the 
account of the Shiva-Bharat is similar to that of the Muham¬ 
madan historians. Shahaji was believed to have become over- 
mighty in the Karnatak, and the Hindu princes there, under 
his inspiration, had “ceased to fear the Muhammadans”. The 
Bijapur King, therefore, sent Mustafa Khan to arrest Shahaji. 
At first Mustafa Khan was all friendship and cordiality; and he 
and Shahaji encamped near each other. Then one night Mustafa 
Khan called together his commanders, acquainted them with 
the king’s instructions, and ordered them to attack Shahaji’s 
camp at early dawn, and seize his person. That night there 
were portents in Shahaji’s camp, but they went unheeded. 
Accordingly, when the attack was made, Shahaji and his men 
were taken by utter surprise. His men hastily got ready to 
fight, and one of them, Khandoji Patil, fought against heavy 
odds; Shahaji also fought desperately, but was exhausted at 
last and was taken prisoner by Baji Ghorpade. Detachments 
were then sent against Sambhaji, who held Bangalore, and 
against Shivaji, who held Purandhar, and prepared to fight. 
The main part of the army sent against Shivaji under Fateh 
Khan occupied Belsar while a detachment occupied Shirwal, 
within a few miles of Purandhar. This latter was driven 
away by a party sent by Shivaji from Purandhar under Kavji. 
The attempt of Fateh Khan on Purandhar itself ended in a 
decisive defeat; one of his lieutenants, MuseKhan, was killed, 
and he and his army took to fight. Sambhaji similarly defeated 
the forces sent against him at Bangalore, and Adilshah at 
last thought it best to liberate Shahaji on condition that 
Bangalore and Sinhgad were restored. 

As the Shiva-Bharat is the only authority which tells us of 
these engagements at Shirwal and Purandhar, one may hesitate 
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to accept them, but the Shiva-Bharat is surpiiisingly corro¬ 
borated by a letter printed at pages 53-54 in the Shiva- 
Charitra-Sahitya(^). The letter was written soon after the 
above-mentioned engagements. Anaji, Namaji, a poor Brahmin 
of Shirwal, makes an application totheDeshmukh of that place 
for a plot of land to build a house on. He has for some time 
been living in his house within the walls of Shirwal fort, but 
recently when “Shahaji was taken captive and his son Shivaji 
began to fight with the king’s officers from Purandhar, the 
commander-in-chief Fateh-khan sent Fazalshah and Ashaf- 
shah(2) to Shirwal; they seized the fort; against them Shivaji 
advanced from Purandhar; an engagement ensued,” in the 
course of which several houses within the fort were burnt 
down, of which the poor Brahmin’s was one. And as the 
Deshmukh is known to be a protector (“chhatra”) of Brah¬ 
mins, the application is made to him for a piece of land. It is 
satisfactory to learn that the Brahmin’s desire was granted.] 

By the use of the six expedients(®), and by means of various 
strokes of policy, Shahaji brought the whole Karnatak territory 
under subjection. 

The supplicant Jagaddeva(*) received his command with his 
head bent in obeisance, as if it were a flower. 

The lord of Madura, albeit formidable, became obedient to 
Shahaji; the king of Mysore, too, became subject. 

Virabhadra, through his help, once more took his seat on 
his throne, which had been forcibly taken away by the wicked 
Randulla Khan. 

Owing to the power of the shrewd Shahaji who employed 
each different device on each different occasion, many gave up 
all fear of Muhammadans. 

With Shahaji’s counsel did Randulla, though to others into¬ 
lerable, do all government business. 

1. Edited by K. V. Purandare and published by the Bharata-Itihas 
Samshodhak Mandal, 1926. 

2. TheAshrafShahof the Shiva-Bharat (XIII 9, XIV 41, 46, etc.) 
Fazal Shah is not mentioned by the Shiva-Bharat. 

3. Those mentioned in works on Politics, viz.. Sandhi (peace), Vigraha 
(war), Yana (expendition), Asana (halting), Samaraya (seeking shelter) and 
Dvaidha (duplicity). 

4. Of Kaveripattana (see above p. 12). 
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Then after a time the general Randulla passed away; still 
each successive general that Adilshah sent to the Karnatak to 
bring the chiefs of that country at once under his own imme¬ 
diate control, followed Shahaji, and pursued Shahaji’s objects. 

Then the son of Ibrahim (Mahmud Shah) took to an evil 
policy, and proudly commissioned Mustufakhan to arrest the 


Bhonsle chief. [XI 3-11] 

Then hearing that the famous, proud, well-born Mustufa¬ 
khan, a man in the confidence of the Adilshah.having 

been made general, was coming with a great many captains. 


Shahaji, though distrustful, stil} pretending to feel trust, went 
forth hastily, together with his army, to receive him. 

Then the two, showing greater and ever greater cordiality 
to each other, met with great pomp on the way, like great friends. 

They made many valuable presents to each other of gar¬ 
ments, and ornaments, and elephants, and horses. 

Then the powerful Bhonsle king encamped his own army 
near the camp of Mustufa’s. 

Every time Mustufakhan looked for a vulnerable point, he 
found Shahaji very well prepared. 

In order to inspire confidence in himself, he pretended 
friendship, and put forward Shahaji himself in every business. 

He (Mustufakhan) rose hastily, or went forward a long 
distance, to receive him; shook hands, rejoiced, held by the 
arm; made him share his seat; turned to face him; spoke 
smilingly; looked beamingly; divulged many policies; placed 
him in front in every business; gave costly presents; showed 
familiarity; lavished praises; indulged freely in jokes; talked 
philosophy with him; stimulated jealous care for his own inte¬ 
rests; spoke of his own affairs;—thus did the Muhammadan 
day by day exhibit his confidence in Shahaji. [Ib. 16-28] 

[Then one night Mustufakhan calls his officers together, 
tells them that he has that day received a message from the 
Adilshah, ordering him to arrest Shahaji, and exhorts them to 
seize Shahaji at early dawn, before he has got up. The same 
night there are fearful portents in Shahaji’s camp. Neither 
these, however, nor the news brought by his spies that 
Mustufa’s officers were fully prepared in their tents, ready for 
some movement sufficed to put Shahaji on his guard.] 
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(Then cariy next morning] Dilawai, Masood/Sarja Yaknot, 
AmW, ,1^e king of Adonee and also that oT Kamappor; 
Farad and Kairat- these two; alsq Yakoot SaratW; Azam ,and 
Pahlol; the proud Malik Rahan; Raghava, son ot Mamba, 
Vedoji Bhaskar, and the powerful Ballal, son of Haibatrao— 
three proud Brahmin commanders; Sidhoji and Mambaji 
Pawar; Mambaji Bhonsle;—and many other commanders be¬ 
longing to different families, full of martial ardour, and wield¬ 
ing mighty weapons; shaking the sky, as it were, with their 
multitudbous flags; pulverising the earth, as it were, witii their 
horses’ hoofs; setting the three worlds on fire, as it were, with 
their lustre . ..... besieged Shahaji’s camp according to the 
order of Mustufa. 

In Shahaji’s caihp the elephants had not been equipped; the 
horses had not been harnessed; the soldiers’ units were not 
ready; the leader had not yet risen from sleep; the watchmen 
were dozing on account of the excessive fatigue due to keeping 
awake through the night;—so that camp became helpless 
through panic. 

.Then the long-armed Bajirao Ghorpade, of terri¬ 
ble deeds, accompanied by his brothers Khandoji, Amboji, and 
Manaji, and by other captains round abont; surrounded, 
too, by men carrying swbrds. and bows and lances, and match¬ 
locks, and discs; Jaswantrao Wadve, a second submarine fire, 
as it were; Maloji Raje, ornament of the Pawat family; and 
the famous Tuloji Raje, of the Bhmisle family;—all these 
powerful men, pulverising the earth with the hoofs of the proud 
horses they rode, entered Shahaji’s camp. ; ’ 

Then these proud men, bent on victory, awakened Shahaji 
with their loud war cries, as elephants awaken the lion. 

Immediately on getting up, Shabaji hearing that the enemy 
had come, loudly commanded his soldiers to get ready, while 
doing so himself. 

“A horse, a horse 1 A sword, a sword ! A lance, a lance !”— 
such like cries arose in Shahaji’s camp. 

Now, while the long-armed. Valiant Shahaji was getting 
ready, and while his great army, too, was confounded by the 
sudden danger, Khandoji Patil alone, who always moved about 
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freely, like a lion, in every battle, advanced single-handed 
against the Ghorpades. [XII1-25] 

[A long description of the battle, in some 80 stanzas, 
follows. Shahaji is taken prisoner at last.] [Ib 26-119] 

The wise ones asked :— 

“Then on hearing that his father had been arrested by his 
enemies, what did Sambhaji do, and also Shivaji ? 

And, after arresting the Maharaja, what did the unrighteous 
General Mustufa do, and the evil-minded Mahmud ?” 

Kavindra replied :— 

On hearing that his father had been arrested by his enemies, 
Sambhaji at Bangalore got very angry. 

Brave Shivaji too, learning this news of Shahaji, vowed 
vengeance on Adilshah. 

On the other hand, the proud Mustufa lost no time in order¬ 
ing Tanaji, the chief of the Dure family, Vithal Gopal, a 
Brahmin, but following the vocation of arms, and the aged 
Faradkhan, to start at once, with a view to the capture of 
Bangalore. 

Then the shrewd Mahmud also ordered his commanders to 
attack Shivaji’s territory. 

Then the high-minded Fateh Rhah, the commandant; Minad 
Shaikh and Ratan Shaikh ; the irate Fateh Khan; cruel Ashra- 
fshah, the famous archer these Muhammadans, in full 
armour and well-equipped; Mattaraj Ghatge, whose arrows 
were like thunderbolts ; also the powerful Baj Naik, lord of 

Phaltan ; and hundreds of other feudatories.quickly 

came up and occupied the town of Belsar. 

And the son of Haibatrao, Ballal by name, a clever man 
and an expert archer, ferocious, a second Asvatthaman as it 
were, in appearance like a lion, accompained by a numerous 
army, reached Shirwal without any hindrance from Shivaji’s 
army. 

Then, hearing of their coming, Shivaji, who was in the fort 
of Purandhur, like the son of Indra, of smiling and modest 
countenance, in full armour, well-equipped, with bow and 
arrows in hand, addressed these words to his brave men, equal 
to Balarama (in valour) ;— 
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‘How has the Maharaja, my father, with all his aflElucnce, 
come to grief through reposing trust in Mustufakhan !. 

My proud brother at Bangalore, besieged by Farad Khan 
and other enemies, will fight there. 

And guarding these mountain fortresses without fear, I shall 
fight here with the enemy with the help of my well-equipcd 
army. 

Some time ago, I took the famous Jayavalli (Javli) and est- 
ablised Chandrarao in it -Chandrarao who coveted that place. 

The fierce Ghorpades, like irate serpents, became very quiet 
when they met me the charmer. 

Suddenly advancing for battle, I forced the Raja of Phaltan 
to flee, and, having taken him alive, let him go. 

Now these assembled warriors, Fateh Khan and others, will 
find us out and fight like infuriated elephants. 

This powerful Ballal, leading a strong force, thinks much of 
himself because he has taken Shirwal. 

Go hence at once, therefore ; capture this same very power¬ 
ful person to-day, and set Shirwal free. 

Then cither to-morrow or the day after we shall find out the 
mighty Fatehkhan either here or there and fight him.” 

The Kavindra said :— 

Having heard these words of Shivaji, those soldiers, in their 
thousands, filled the air with their tremendous war-cry. 

Then the well-armed Godaji Jagtap, destructive to enemies, 
and loving a good fight; Bhimaji Wagh, terrible like another 
Bhima(i) as it were ; Sambbaji Kate, who destroyed the enemy’s 
pride in his own prowess ; Shivaji Ingle, terrible like the God 

of Death.; the captain Bhikaji Chor, fearless in fighting, 

.; his brother Bhairao, fearful in battle like the god 

Bhairava(2) these warriors of the lord of mountain forts 
(Shivaji), resplendent like the Sun, and each one lovely with 
his own splendour, made their obeisance to Shivaji, and set oflF. 

At their head Shivaji placed Kavuka (Kavji), as Krishna 
placed Satyaki(®) at the head of the Yadava warriors. 

(1) One of the five Pandava brothers, of Mahabharata fame. 

(2) One of the forms of the God Shiva. 

(3) A warrior of the Yadava clan, who took part with the Pandavas in 
the Mahabharata war. 
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Fully equipped, they descended from Purandhar ; their war- 
cries were like peals of thunder; their horses were well equip¬ 
ped. They passed the night there, and starting (next morning) 
to conquer the enemy, caused drums to be beaten. 

Then, rending the earth, as it were, with the tramp of foot- 
soldiers ; cutting the sky, as it were, with their horses’ hoofs; 
scattering the fire of the universal destruction, as it were on 
their enemies,—these brave men rejoiced when presently they 
approached Shirwal. [XIII1-61J 

[A description of the battle. Ballal is killed, his men are 
routed, and Kavji returns to Purandhar with rich booty.] 

[/fe 62-130] 

Hearing that the mighty son of Haibat had been killed in 
battle, the proud Fatehkhan waxed wroth with Shivaji. 

Then surrouned by powerful Muhammadans like Musekhan, 
guarded by Mattaji and many other princes, and accompanied 
all round by feudatories, proud as elephants, he advanced forth¬ 
with to conquer Shivaji...Rapidly bringing 

his oceanlike array for an engagement, that Adilshahi general 
came within sight of Purandhar. 

Proud Fatehkhan encamped that mighty, moving army not 
far from that mountain. 

Seeing that the hostile army had approached, the son of 
Shahaji sounded the war-drum on the top of the hill. 

At the sound of that drum the hearts of the enemy’s men 
trembled, as the Manasa lake trembles on account of the wind. 

But proud Fatehkhan, surrounded by Musekhan and other 

brave warriors, of like quality to himself,.began immediately 

to ascend the hill of Purandhar.Then seeing the enemy 

on all sides engaged in ascending the hills the captains of 
Shivaji’s army uttered war-cry like angry lions. 

Shivaji’s men in their thousands showered on the enemy red- 
hot iron balls, discharged from the mouths of guns; and 
matchlock bullets; and many huge stones; and himdreds of 
rockets; and also many stones from slings. 

Then the soldiers of the Adilshahi army, reduced to bits by 
the numerous iron balls, discharged from guns,..flew up in¬ 

to thO sky and gave satisfaction to a multitude of vultures. 

Then the rockets, looking like firey portents, falling from 
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the sky with a terrific noise, whirled round, like serpents breath¬ 
ing forth flames of poisonous fire, and put the Muhammadan 
army to flight. 

A single swift bullet issuing from a matchlock passed through 
many Muhammadans and brought them to the grmmd. 

Some, their chests battered by the stones hurled down by 
those in the fort, swooned away, and came to a stop in mid¬ 
way. Seeing that army thus repulsed by the enemy, 

Musekhan said to the warriors of his own community ;— 

“Are not these falling stones like a succession of portents ? 
Falling all round, they are killing our officers. 

A triumph indeed is this for the lord of Purandhar (Shivaji) 
that by his prowess he is conquering such valient men as our¬ 
selves. 

Our swords have brought us fame throughout the world; as 
such, it would be highly disgraceful for us to flee from here. 

Cast not a step behind; look at the fort in front: generally 
victory does not desert a man who is standing firmly in battle.” 

Even while saying this, that high-spirited man began to 
ascend the slope of the Purandhar hill, together with the feuda¬ 
tories, steady in battle. With Ashrafshah, his own numerous 
soldiers, the two Shaikhs, Raja Mattaji, the powerful chief of 
Phaltan, Fatehkhan’s men, and a great many feudatories^— 
with these he looked like a tremendous cloud with many big, 
thundering clouds round about. [XIV 1-42J 

[The charge is repulsed, and Musekhan himself killed. 
Fatehkhan returns to BijapurJ. 

Hearing that Musekhan had been killed by the enemy on the 
slope of Purandhar; that another huge army had been forcibly 
repulsed; and that Fatehkhan had turned back and had come 
near Bijapur, Mahmud was comfortless day and night. 

And, sorrowing in mind on accoimt of the defeat of Fateh¬ 
khan, Mahmud long thought thus to himself:— 

“Alas, although cherished by us day and night, these 
Kshatriyas, seizing favourable opportunity, are now hitting at 
us Muhammadans. 

This bold bad man, Shahaji, having flourished by my 
patronage, now pays scant respect to my orders. 
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This irascible fellow fought stubbornly and defeated Ran- 
dulla near Pandharpur. 

He won over Malik Ambar with his policy; unrestrained, he 
struck at the king of ArgaJ. 

Even the Nizam, who had long looked after him like a 
father, was basely deceived by him. 

By his counsel, the Karnatak Rajas, giving up their depen¬ 
dence on me, are proclaiming themselves his dependants. 

Inspite of repeated invitations, he did not present himself; 
and he rendered our success doubtful. 

At one time he rendered many services to Ibrahim; the latter, 
too, graciously installed him in a high position. 

For that reason was it that even when he swerved widely 
from the proper path, I still forgave him hundreds of faults 
every day. 

But very serious offences I was unable to forgive; then I 
ordered Mustufakhan to arrest him. 

But he having been arrested, his sons, Sambhaji and Shivaji, 
have risen, and are fighting in order to overwhelm me. 

For the sake of his father. Farad was defeated on that side 
by Sambhaji; on this, Fatehkhan has been routed in battle by 
Shivaji. 

Powerful indeed is Sambhaji! He, by his triumph, has to¬ 
day broken, not Farad, but my heart. 

Holding in his hands two forts like Sinhgad and Purandhar, 
how should Shivaji not be defiant towards me, his enemy ? 

The great hill of Purandhar, where this terrible fight has 
just taken place, will be extremly difiScult for us to take. 

This Shahaji has stationed Sambhaji in Bangalore, and 
Shivaji in the fort of Purandhar; how can he be defeated by us ? 

If I do not release the father of Sambhaji and Shivaji, I must 
resign for ever all this splendid fortune. 

Of the two plans—the one that he should be released, the 
other, that he should not,—the first, I think, would be the 
more advantageous to me.” 

.After thinking for a long time to himself the wise Adil- 

shah spoke about this to his counsellors; they, too, imme¬ 
diately agreed to it. 

Then Mahmud had Shahaji.brought near himself, made 
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him sit in a place suited to his position, and coaxing him, 
said joyously 

“What came from me through ignorance,—know that I did 
not do it purposely. There is nothing in this world, O Raja, 
which a knowing man like you cannot understand. 

What little wrong might have been done by Mustufa, or by 
Afzal, through intense hate, consider it, O great Raja, to have 

been done by me. Let a bad man do thousands of wrongs; 

a good man still returns them with thousands of good 
offices. 

Instruct your younger son, that mountain of pride ; and, O 
Maharaja, return to me my Sinhgad. 

The persistant idea of taking Sinhgad does not at all leave 
me; let Purandhar, however, by my order remain to Shivaji. 

Let him, also, defeated by whom Farad took to flight, [i.e., 
Sambhaji] make a present of Bangalore to me. 

.What need of speaking more ? I am now yours, 

and you mine ; our holding fast to each other will be the 
support of the world.” 

. Then, when he had been released and properly 

honoured, the Adilshah had many elephants and horses faste¬ 
ned at the door of his house. 

.Immediately on release, Shahaji got together a large 

army, and the whole Earth shone with his splendour. 

Then the long-armed Sambhaji at once gave up the city of 
Bangalore at the command of his father—a command which 
was not to be disobeyed. 

Shivaji, too gave up Sinhgad for the sake of his father—a 
weighty consideration—even though he was well able to 
fight, and though Sinhgad was not at alt a place to be given 
up. 

Then Shahaji, who had collected a large army, having been 
given leave by the Adilshah—who loking upon him as his own 
man, honoured him with words of praise and won him over by 
frequent presents—set out to vanquish the enemy. [Ch. XVJ 








II. THE TANJORE INSCRIPTION . 

[An enormous inscription in Marathi was carved in the 
year 1803 A.D. on the walls of the Brhadishwar temple at 
Tanjore at the instance of Raja Sarfoji of the Tanjore house 
(1798-1832), who, as is well-known, was educated by the fam¬ 
ous Danish missionary Dr. Schwarz. “Such a large historical 
inscription” says Mr. Sardesai (Main Currents P. 64) “is now¬ 
here else to be found in the whole world.” It professes to 
give the whole history of the Maratha kingdom of Tanjore. 
For the earlier part the author seems to have relied on the 
Shiva-Bharat (or, it may be, a translation of the latter), and 
the inscription, therefore, has no independent value as a sou¬ 
rce for our period. Comparison of the following extract with 
No. 2 above will make this clear. 

There are two editions of the inscription, one by Mr. V. K. 
Rajwade and the other by Mr. Samba Murti Rao.] 

How the Jadhavs and the Bhonsles fell out 

Then after some days Vithoji Raje, the imcle of these two 
[i.e., Shahaji and Sarfojij died. All his eight sons were in the 
service of Nizamshah. Then on a certain occasion Nizamshah 
summoned all his vassals to court. The following were those 
that attended ;—First, the two brothers Shahaji and Sarfoji, 
sons of Maloji; their eight cousins, sons of Vithoji; Jadhavrao, 
father of Shahaji’s second wife ; his son Dattaji; also another 
eminent chief, by name Khandagle. The court being over, all 
began to come out, and there was a great rush. Then the ele¬ 
phant of the above-mentioned chief Khandagle got furious 
and killed many men. So Dattaji, son of Jadhavrao, took a 
sword and made for the elephant. Then two of Vithoji’s eight 
sons, Sambhaji and Kheloji, from friendship with Khandagle 
inhibited Dattaji, saying he had no business to kill the elephant. 
Then Dattaji got angry, and said “What I do you come in my 
way, when I was minded to kill the beast, who has injured so 
many ? ” And so high words followed, and from words they 
came to blows. In the fight that ensued, Sambhaji, son of 
Vithoji, was active with his hand, and Dattaji was killed. His 
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father Jadhavrao had gone ahead, but learning that his son 
had met his death at the hand of Sambhaji.returned forth¬ 

with to light with Sambhaji and Kheloji. Then Shahaji also 
went forward and joined in the light, for though Jadhavrao 
was his father-in-law, he was lighting on the side of his cousins 
Sambhaji and Kheloji. Shahaji was stunned by a blow from his 
father-in-law Jadhavrao. Then the latter, not proceeding fur¬ 
ther with his son-in-law Shahaji, who had fainted, proceeded 
instead against his associates. In the fight Sambhaji, son of 
Vithoji, was killed by Jadhavrao. Presently, when Shahaji had 
recovered from his swoon and resumed fighting, Nizamshah 
learnt the whole alfair, stayed the hand of Jadhavrao, - repre¬ 
senting that for Jadhavrao, inspite of his prowess, that was 
not the proper time to fight, when he had been bereaved of a 
son,—and sent every one to his proper place. Jadhavrao went 
home and lived in great dudgeon. 




III. RADHA-MADHAVA-VILASA-CHAMPU 


[After his release, Shahaji was again sent to the Kamatak. 
He took a very prominent part in the conquest of Southern 
Karnatak, and in the invasion of Goa, and appears to have 
kept a splendid court at Bangalore, and patronised men of 
learning on a liberal scale. Two documents illustrate this 
phase of Shahaji’s career. 

I. First, we have the Radha-Madhava-Vilasa-Champu, a pro¬ 
se poem by a man called Jayaram Pindye, another of whose 
works, known as the Parnala-Parvata-Grahan-Akhyana (‘'Capt¬ 
ure of the Fort of Panhala”), has recently been brought to 
light (see below p. 118). The Champu was discovered by the 
late Mr. V. K. Rajwade and published, with a long introduc¬ 
tion, in 1922. It falls into three parts. The first consists of five 
Chapters (Ullasas), and follows the regular Champu model. It 
describes the loves of Radha and Krishna. The second, consi¬ 
sting of Chapters VI-X, describes how the poet visited the 
Court of Shahaji, and what happend to him there. All these 
ten Chapters are in Sanskrit, and the style is of that late vici¬ 
ous type which delights in long compounds and far-fetched 
conceits. The third part, called Chapter XI, is a sort of appen¬ 
dix, and gives the poems in vernacular composed by Jayaram 
and other poets of Shahaji’s court. These are given separately 
at the end because it was not considered proper to include 
them in the body of the Sanskrit work. The poet’s own account 
of the manner in which, and the time when, the work was 
composed, is confused and inconsistent. Mr. Rajwade thought 
that the work was being composed during the period 1653-1658. 
This view was vigorously criticised by the late Mr. Lakshman 
Rao (in the VividhaJnana-Vistara, a well-known Marathi maga¬ 
zine) who assigned it to the begining of the reign of Vyankoji 
or Ekoji, who inherited Shahaji’s jagir in the Karnatak. Per¬ 
haps we may say that most of the work was written during the 
life-time of Shahaji (Shahaji died in 1664), but that it was 
actually put together and edited early in the reign of Vyankoji. 

The amount of historical information to be gathered from 
the Champu is slight. There are references to Shahaji’s expe- 
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dition against Mir Jumla, against different Rajas of the Kar- 
natak, and against the Firangis, (presumably the Portuguese of 
Goa); to his being a Sisodia Rajput; and there is a compari¬ 
son between Shahaji and Shah Jehan. Some of these passages 
are given below. Knowing to what length a poet’s eulogy of 
his patron can go, we must take these passages with a grain 
of salt. Of greater interest is the poet’s account of his visit to 
the court of Shahaji. Having heard of the fame of Shahaji, he 
tells us, and of the patronage he extended to learning, the poet 
thought of travelling from his home near Nasik to Bangalore. 
He did so, and through a man called Shivaraya Gosvamin, was 
introduced to Shahaji at his court. On being introduced, he 
placed twelve cocoanuts before Shahaji. Being asked the 
reason for this, he explained that this was to show that he 
could compose poems in twelve languages. Asked to produce 
a specimen of his work, he had the Radha-Madhava-Vilasa- 
Champu recited. Shahaji was pleased, but said “The real test 
of a poet is in the completing of a Samasya. (^) So let us all 
give him Samasyas to fill.’’ So Shahaji himself set a Samasya 
in Sanskrit; he was followed by Malhari Bhatta, Naropant 
Hanmante and others (fifteen persons are mentioned by name); 
then more persons came forward to set Samasyas in different 
varnaculars (thirty-five of these are mentioned). The poet 
acquitted himself satisfactorily, was given presents and enter¬ 
tained by Shahaji at his court. 

This is of interest from the light it throws on the culture of 
17th Century Marathas. The account is too circumstantial to 
be entirely without foundation in fact. Naropant Hanmante, 
and his sons Janardanpant and Raghunathpant, mentioned in 
the Champu, are well-known historical personages. Prabhakar- 
bhatta, Shahaji’s purohita (chaplain), is mentioned as such 
also in the Shiva-Bharat (X22) and in Sabhasad. Naropant 
“looked up, yawned, and shook his body’’ when setting the 
Samasya. One feels tempted to think that Shahaji must at least 
have understood Sanskrit, and that his court must have con¬ 
tained men understanding the difiFerent languages in which 
Samasyas were set. We must, it seems, credit the Marathas of 

(1) This means that a part of a stanza is given, and the rest is to be 
completed by the poet. 
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the 17th Century with more culture than we have been used 
to doing.] 

Extracts 

(1) Vishnu asks Brahma “You have created the world ; say 
who protects it in what quarter.” Brahma replies: “All the three 
worlds are well: you may sleep on in the Milky Ocean. Q) The 
Sun and the Moon are there in the East and the West; and, 
for the protection of the North and the South, on this side 
there is Shahaji and on that Shah Jehan. [P. 250, St. 10] 

(2) When Shahaji took the sword in hand, the Firangis 

turned pale. [P. 247, St. 3] 

(3) When Mir Jumla was shut up by all in the fort (of 
Gootee)hebegana stubborn fight, but never yielded any money; 
then he saw king Shahaii Bhonsle, with his formidable army; 
he was afraid in his mind, and, being afraid, came to terms. 

[P.256, St. 43] 

II. [The following letter of Shahaji was also discovered by 
Mr. Rajwade and printed by him in the magazine “Ramdas 
and Ramdasi”. It has also been printed, with an English tran¬ 
slation, by Mr. Sardesai in the Shivaji Souvenir. It seems to 
have been written in about July, 1657. The points of interest 
in the letter are (1) Shahaji’s reference to himself as a Rajput, 
and (2) the light it throws on Shahaji’s power in the Karnatak. 
“Shahaji’s tone .... is distinctly threatening,” and it appears 
from the places mentioned in the letter that “Shahaji’s work 
of conquest included the vast region from the west coast to 
the east, near about Jinji, and from the Godavari in the north 
to about Tanjore in the south” (Sardesai). Thus the letter and 
the Champu tell the same tale. 

The letter is full of Persian words, and is unintelligible in 
places. The following translation is indebted to that in the 
Shivaji Souvenir.] 

Maharaja Shahaji Raje humbly begs to make the following 
request to your Majesty :— 

“Formerly I conquered for the Government the district of 
Kanakgiri and received a reward for it. Subsequently I con- 

(1) According to Hindu mythology the god Vishnu sleeps in the ocean 
of Milk. 
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quri^ and added to the State Anagondi also. It' is a moath 
since then. Still I have not received the jagir for it. The army 
too, must be satisfied. The rebels of Kundgol are disturbing 
that neighbourhood and the district of Tamgaud. Your Majesty 
ordered me to chastise them. The boundary of Mysore, too, 
is near that side. As without increasing our strength, the re¬ 
bels would not be subdued and your Majesty’s prestige main¬ 
tained, I have employed about 1,000 or 1,500 more men. All 
these cannot be maintained without a jagir. That is why I am 
applying to Your Majesty for a jagir in recognition of my ser¬ 
vices in Anagondi. The districts to be given should be adja¬ 
cent to my present lands in karyat Akluj and Tape Tembhurni 
and Bhootgrara or Pedne. If it be not convenient to grant 
lands in th^e old districts, the jagir should be given in the 
district of Padshahbad. Or if lands in Padshahbad be not avai¬ 
lable, then at least the lands in the district of Vaderu, which 
have been .given to the Chanjaurkars, should be given to me. I 
shall chastise the traitorous rebels, and get that district from 
them. What is the good of leaving lands in the hands of traito¬ 
rous rebels ? All the rebels’ envoys have gone with Mir Jumla. 
Besides, the district of Musalkal is part of my jagir. Formerly, 
when with Rustum Zeman I came from Mahuli to His Maje¬ 
sty’s presence within twenty days of being summoned, a jagir 
of 4 lacs was given to me ; included in it was the firman for 
Musalkal in my name. Then a second time it was confirmed to 
me at the request of the late Khan-e-Azam Asadkhan after ray 
services at Lakshmeshwar. For a third time a firman in confir¬ 
mation was given at the time of the late Khan Ahmadkhan. 
Thus thrice have firmans for Musalkal been given in my name. 
Copies of these firmans doubtless exist in the state records ; 
they should be found out and seen.(^) Under these circums¬ 
tances, I can not imderstand why Your Majesty should have 
issued separate firmans about the same to my relatives, simply 
to satisfy them. They carried fabulous reports to Your Majesty 
on hearing which Your Majesty was pleased to grant fifteen 
villages out of my jagir of karyat Karwe to Tirmbakji [Shahaji’s 
cousin] in return for Musalkal. Where was the need of Your 
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Majesty’s doing so ? (^) A definite promise was given to me 
that not a chahur (2) would be taken from my jagir ; and that 
if, at any time, the business of state rendered it necessary to 
take anything from it, it should be taken only atter giving 
ample compensation. If now, at the instigation of worthless 
people, Your Majesty, improperly and without any reason, has 
been meddling with my jagir. I must remined Your Majesty 
that we are Rajput people ; I have served before this under 
three or four Governments ; but never up to now have I put 
up with undeserved treatment and served in dishonour and 
disgrace; and never shall I do so in future. I have patiently 
suffered for the last eighteen months, in this faith, that I won 
golden opinions from His Late Majesty, (®) and Your Majesty 
also has continued to favour me. Knowing, too, that the time 
was one of difficulty, I waited, and was patient. But if here¬ 
after Your Majesty has need of me, then my jagir should, as is 
proper, be restored ; or if Your Majesty has no need of me, 
then Your Majesty should gladly give me leave. I, too, have 
no desire left for any ambitious pursuits. I will retire to some 
sacred place of us Hindus, serve the Almighty, and bless 
Your Majesty. There are my relatives and childern ; Your 
Majesty will, I hope, continue to take service from them; or if 
Your Majesty doss not desire to do even that, they also may 
be given leave ; they will earn their livelihood where their other 
brethren do ; but I must not be humiliated without any reason. 
It is for this reason that I am making the present application 
to Your Majesty etc., etc.” 


(1) The meaning of this passage is somewhat doubtful. The original 
is incomplete, and obscure. 

(2) A measure of land, 120 square bighas. The Maratha bigha consists 
of 400 square kathis or rods; as the rod varies, so does the bigha; under 
the Adilshahi dynasty it was equal to 4353 square yards, or only 457 square 
yards less than an English acre (Wilson). 

(3) Muhammad Adil Shah, who reigned from 1626 to 1656 A.D. 



IV. THE JEDHE CHRONOLOGY 

[This is a bare record of events with dates, covering the period 
1618-1697 A.D., kept by the Jedhes, Deshmukhs of Kari near 
Bhor some 30 miles south of Poona. The document was edited 
by the late Mr. B. G. Tilak and published by the Bharat-Itihas- 
Samshodhak Mandal, Poona, in the Fourth Sammelan Vritta 
in 1916. 

Prof. Sarkar speaks of the Jedhe Chronology as “ a new and 
very valuable source for the political history of this most in¬ 
teresting and least known formative period of the Maratha 
State” (/ e., the 17 century). “Its information on some very 
minure and otherwise unknown points is corroborated in a 
surprising degree by the English Factory records, which no 
modern Maratha fabricator could have read.” “There are 
some evident mistakes, which we can detect with the help of 
the English and Persian sources; but they were due to the 
copyist and not to any deliberate fabrication.” 

It was customary in old times for every well-to-do family to 
keep a chronological record of events of public importance, 
supplemented by details regarding its own member:.. It was 
litigation, perhaps, that necessitated such record. If your title, 
say, to a particular estate is disputed, you must be able to put 
up a case (Takarir, Kareena) showing how your ancestors 
came by it, what services they performed ; and for this, again, 
knowledge of the circumstances amidst which they acted, of the 
political setting, of the general history of their times, in short, 
was imperatively necessary. Thus arose the Shakavalis. They 
may be compared to the ancient Roman family chronicles. 
Just as the Patrician families maintained family chronicles, 
partly through family pride, partly, we are told, from the jwac- 
tical necessities arising from the custom of pronouncing funeral 
orations, so the Shakavalis were maintained, partly, perhaps, 
through family pride, partly from the practical necessities aris¬ 
ing from litigation. The comparison may be carried further; 
for just as the Roman family chronicles of the earliest period were 
burned down at the invasion of the Gauls, and little of them 
survived in historical times, so owing to the decay of old fami- 
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families, few of the Maratha family chronicles have come down 
to us, and those that have come down are found in a defective 
state, in incorrect transcripts and with frequent gaps. That of 
the Jedhes is the best and the most copious we possess. 

Whence did the authors of the Shakavalis get their infor¬ 
mation ? From the circumstance that one Shakavali gives us 
such minute details as these—‘on such a day lightning struck 
the temple at Pratapgad’; ‘on such another day Shivaji went 
to inspect Sinhgad’ ; etc.—we may safely infer that sometimes 
at least the authors had absolutely contemporary notices of 
events available to them. Sometimes, however, when such 
contemporary notices were not available, they must have relied 
on hearsay ; and so, as Prof. Sarkar says, while the future 
historian of Shivaji and his sons is bound to make the fullest 
use of the Jedhe Shakavali it would be unsafe to accept each 
one of its statements blindly. 

The dates in the Jedhe Chronology are given in the Shaka 
era. The corresponding dates in the Julian Calender are here 
given in brackets with the help of the Jantri (Tables of corres¬ 
ponding dates) prepared by the late Mr. Ganesh Sakharani 
Khare and published by the Oriental Book Supplying, Agency, 
Poona. For the first five years, for which Mr. Khare’s Jantri 
is not available, use has been made of Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s 
Indian Ephemeris. According to the Hindu system each year 
has a name, and the names are repeated after each cycle of 
sixty years.] 

Shaka 1540 Kalayukta (17th March 1618—6th March 1619) 
Kartik Vadya 1 (Saturday, 24th October 1618)— 
Birth of Aurangzib. 

1546 Raktakshi (10th March 1624—26th February 1625) 
Kartik (3rd- 31st October 1624)—Malik Ambar 
defeated the combined armies of the Moghul Subhedar 
Lashkar Khan and the Adilshahi Mulla Mahammad 
at Bhatavdi. Malik Ambar besieged and took Sholapur 
from the Bijapur king. 

1547 Krodhana (27th February 1625—17th March l626)— 
Sultan Khurram, son of the Emperor Jehangir, got 
angry with the latter and went into Nizamshahi 
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tenitory 5 Malik Arabar gave bimshdter io the Nizam- 
shahi kingdom. 

1548 Kshaya (18th March 1626—7th March 1627) 

Vaishakh (17th April-r-15th May 1626)—Death of 
Malik Ambar. 

1550 Vibhava (26th March 1628—I4th March 1629)— 
Sultan Khurrain became Emperor of Delhi under the 
title of Shah Jehan. 

Kartik Krishna 5, Thursday (6th November 1628)— 
Kanhoji Naik Jedhe’s first wife, Savitribai, daughter 
of Pasalkar, gave birth to a son Baji Naik. 

1551 Shukla— 

Phalgun Vadya 3, Friday (I9th February 1630)— 
Constellation Hasta, Shivaji Raje was born at Shiv- 
neri, at Ghati 18, Pal 31 Gad 5, Pal 7. 

Shravan 15 (25th July 1629)—Lukhji Jadhavrao was 
murdered by Nizamshah. 

Chaitra (15th March—13th April 1629)—Ibrahim 
Adilshab having died and Sulan (sic) Muhammadshah 
having sat on the throne, Khawaskhan became the 
Vazir and Murar Jagderao the Karbhari. 

1552 Pramoda (4th March 1630—22nd March 1631)— 
There was a famine this year. 

Pausha Vadya 11 (18th January 1631)—Fateh Khan 
was released and admitted to the court. 

1553 Prajapati (23rd March 1631—10th March 1632)— 
Fateh Khan murdered Burhan Nizamshah. 

1554 Angira— 

Jyeshthah(10th May--7th June 1632)—Kazi(^) Maha- 
bstkhan captured Daulatated by siege! 

Bhadrapad (6th August—^4th September 1632)— 
Shahaji crowned Nizamshah at Pemgiri. 

1557 Yuva (9th March 1635—26th March 1636)—Shahaji 
went t)Q Mahuli, where he was besieged by Randullakhan 
Adilshahi and Khan Zman the Moghul Subhedar. 
They captured Nizamshah. Shahaji entered Adilshahi 
r service. Randullakhan had taken Kanhoji Jedhe with 

(1) Probably the copyist’s error for‘masi* (in the month of). 
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him at that time : he met the Maharaj [/.e., Shahaji] 
there. 

1558 Dhata to 1561 Pramathi (27th March 1636--12th 
March 1640)—Basavapattan was captured by Adilshah. 

1565 Subhan (11th March 1643—27th February 1644)— 
Birth of Bahadurshah ; he was given the title of Shah 
Alam. 

1570 Sarvadhari— 

Shravan Vadya 1 (25th July 1648)—Shahaji was arrest¬ 
ed by Mustafakhan near Chandi. With him were 
Kanhoji Naik Jedhe and Dadaji Krishna ; they were 
sent captives to Kanakgiri; then Dadajipant’s son, 
Ratnajipant, died at Kanakgiri. 

1571 Virodhi— 

Jyeshtha Shuddha 15 (16th May 1649)—Shahaji was 
released in return for Kondhana. At the same time 
Kanhoji Naik Jedhe and Dadaji Krishna Lohokare 
were released. They met the Maharaj. Then said the 
Maharaj : “You have been put to the hardships of 
captivity on my account. Now, it has been settled 
between the Padshah and myself that I should have a 
territory of twelve gavs(i) and carry an expedition 
into the Karnatak according to his orders ; accord¬ 
ingly the province of Bangalore, yielding 5 lacs of 
hons, has been given to me in jagir. So I have to go 
on the Karnatak expedition. You have your watan 
in the Mawals, and my son Shivba occupies Khedebare 
and Poona. You should be by his side in force ; you 
wield great power in that region ; you should remain 
there in force and see that all the Mawal Deshmukhs 
submit to him and obey him ; and should any Moghul 
or Adilshahi army come against him, you should keep 
loyal and fight it.” To this effect did Shahaji take 
an oath from him,—and also an oath of loyalty mak¬ 
ing him place his hands on bread and Bel leaves ; and 
he too in turn took a similar oath to Kanhoji; and 
presenting Kanhoji Naik and Dadaji Krishna with 


(1) Agav «=10iniles. 
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dresses of honour, sent them toShivajiwithletters 
and a trusted attendemt of his own. 

1576 Xay (9th March 1654- ^Tth March 1655)—A son, 
named Umaji, was born to Sambhaji; he was bom on 
Kartik Vadya 12 (25th November 1654). 

1577 Manmatha— 

On Pausha 14 (either 31st December 1655 or 15th 
January 1656)—Shivaji went and captured Javli; at 
that time he took with himself the contingents of 
Kanhoji Jedhe Deshmukh and Bandal and Silimkar, 
and also that of the .Deshmukhs of Mawal, and he 
fought with the help of these forces and took Javli. 

1578 Durmukh— 

Vaishakh (15th April—14th May 1656)—Shivaji took 
Rairee ; with him were Kanhoji Jedhe, Deshmukh of 
Bhor, and the Bandal and the Silimkar Deshmukhs, 
and the forces of Mawal ; Haibatrao and Balaji Naik 
Silimkar mediated and Chandrarao got down from the 
fort; thereupon Shivaji gave a fresh seal [i.e., issued a 
fresh Sanad] to Haibatrao Silimkar and made a divi¬ 
sion [of the property] between the two brothers. 
Margashirsha (7th November—5th December 1656) 
Sultan Muhammad Adilshah died. 

Ashwin Vadya (24th September—7th October 1656)— 
The King took Supa and arrested Sambhaji Mohite. 
Magh Shuddha (5th January—19th January 1657)— 
Shivaji married Sakwarbai of the Gaikwad family. 

1579 Hemalambi— 

On Chaitra Vadya 11, Sunday (i) (29th or 30th March 
1657) 8 ghatis—Aurangzib arrived at Bidar, having 
resolved to take it from Adilshah; on Thursday Ashadh 
Shuddha 3 (4th June 1657) he took it. 

Vaishakh Shuddha 5 (8th April 1657)—A marriage 
connection effected with Jadhavrao. 

Jyestha (4th May—1st June 1657) — Shivaji fought 
with Nausirkhan at Ahmednagar. 


(1). According as we accept the day or the date: for Chaitra Vadya 11, 
30th March, is a Monday, and Sunday, 29th March, is Chaitra Vadya 10. 
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Kartik Shuddhk IS ^lOth or 11th November 1657)— 
The Badi Sahibih murdered Khan Muhammad. 
Pausba (25th December 1657—23rd January 1658)— 
Aurangzib marched to Delhi. 

Vaishakh Shuddha 12 (15th April 1657)—A marriage 
connection was effected with the Ingle family. 
Vaishakh (4th April—3rd May 1657)—Junnar was 
thundered. 

Jyeshtha Shuddha 12 (14th May 1657)—A son, Sam- 
bhaji, was born to Shivaji; he was born at Purandhar. 
Ashwin Vadya 12 (24th October 1657)—Kalyan 
Bhiwandi was taken by the Raja [Shivaji]. Then a 
force of cavalry and foot soldiers was sent under 
Dadaji Bapuji as Subha. At the same time Shivaji 
obtained from Kanhoji Naik Jedhe the services of 
Dadaji Krishna Lohokare and his brother Sakho 
Krishna Lohokare, and appionted them to the charge 
of Kalyan and Bhivandi respectively. Dadaji Krishna 
had his cousin Yesiji Gopnath substituted to the 
duties he was performing for Kanhoji Naik Jedhe. 

1580 Vilambi— 

Pausha (15th December 1658—12th January 1659)— 
Fateh Khan was killed at Bijapur by poisoning. 
Shravan (21st July—18th August 1658)—Bahlol Khan 
was killed. 

Bhadrapad Shuddha 13 (30th August 1658)—Sonaji- 
pant was given a dress of honour and sent to Delhi. 

1581 Vikari (13th March 1659—1st March 1660)—Aurang¬ 
zib ascended the throne. 

Vaishakh (12th April—11th May 1659)—A Firman 
came from the Adilshah to the Deshmukhs of the 
Mawal to join Afzalkhan. Now Kedarji Khopde 
was with Afzalkhan already. Khandoji, son of Dhar- 
moji Khopde, Deshmukh of Utroli, went to Afzal¬ 
khan. 

Along with the other Deshmukhs of Mawal, Kanhoji 
Naik Jedhe had received a Firman; with it and with 
his five sons Kanhoji went to Rajgad to see Shivaji. 
He showed the Firman to the latter. Then Shivaji 
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swd *’Y6iir Neighbours, Kedarji aud Khandoji 
Khopde, Deshmukhs of Utroli, have gone to Afzal- 
khan; if you stay, and do not obey the king’s order, 
your watan will be in danger; it is a difficult situa¬ 
tion, and a matter of life and death; so you also 
should go.” To this Kanhoji Naik replied “The 
Maharaj [i.e., Shahaji] has given me into your hands 
after taking an oath from me; that oath and that loyal¬ 
ty still remain; my watan I have placed at your feet; 
I and my sons are prepared to lose our lives for your 
sake. So let come what may.” So saying, he took 
an oath. Shivaji asked him to pour water down the 
hand in renunciation of the watan. He did accordingly. 
Then Shivaji said “Your family are at Kari; you 
should take them to Talegaon.” Then he called back 
Dadaji Krishna, who had charge of Kalyan, and 
Kanhoji Naik kept with himself his eldest son Rakh- 
maji Dadaji, and took his own family, as well as that 
of Dadajipant, to Talegaon of the Dhamdheres, in 
accordance with Shivaji’s order. Shivaji and Kanhoji 
Naik exchanged oaths on bread and bel. Then 
Kanhoji called together the men of Bandal, and also 
Haibatrao Silimkar, and Pasalkar, and Marne, and 
Dhamale, and Maral, and Dohar, took oaths from 
them in private, and perpared a considerable army. 
Then Shivaji sent Pantaji Gopnath as envoy to 
Afzalkhan and arranged a visit at the foot of Pra- 
tapgad. 

Shravan Shuddha 2 (11th July 1659)—Shivaji came 
to Javli. 

BhadrapadVadya 14 (5th September 1659)—Shivaji’s 
wife, Saibai, died. 

Kartik (7th October—4th November 1659)—Afzal¬ 
khan sent his envoy Krishnarao to Shivaji at 
Pratapgad. Shivaji presented him with a dress of 
honour and sent him back after fixing up a visit at 
the foot of Pratapgad. Then Shivaji held a private 
consultation with the ministers and Kanhoji Jedhe. 
■“The Mussulman is treacherous. Bandal’s forces 
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should remain concealed at Javli and in the jungle of 
Par. If he perpetrates some treachery at our meeting* 
his army, which is stationed at Par, should not be 
allowed to ascend the hill; and succour should be 
brought to me with some select men. If perchance, 
by the grace of the Goddess Amba, Afzalkhan 
meets death, signals will be fired from the fort; you 
should then attack Par and annihilate the enemy. 
Haibatrao and Balaji Naik Silimkar have been 
stationed at the Bochegholi pass with their men; 
they will not allow the enemy to asscend by that 
pass.”—Thus they consulted and dispositions were 
made accordingly. 

Margashirsha Shuddha 7, Thursday (10th November 
1659)—Afzalkhan came to the ridge of Pratapgad in 
a palanquin, together with envoys and retinue, for 
the interview. Shivaji came down from the fort to 
meet him. At the meeting, Shivaji caught Afzalkhan 
sidewise and killed him. His head was cut off. Jiv 
Mahala and others and Kanhoji Naik’s son, Baji 
Sarjarao, fought splendidly. When the preconcerted 
signal was fired from Pratapgad, Kanhoji Naik Jedhe 
with his men, and Bandal too. fell on Par and began 
to kill the enemy; the enemy’s forces were annihilated; 
a few escaped; Khandoji Khopde was captured alive; 
he was punished by Shivaji. Kanhoji Naik Jedhe and 
others, who had remained faithful, were commended. 
It was settled that the Jedhes should have the first 
honour of the sword. 

Margashirsha Vadya 9, Monday (28th November 
1659) at night—Shivaji took Panhala. 

Magh Shuddha 14 (16th January 1660)—Shivaji raided 
Bijapur territory, and exacted tributes along the 
banks of the Krishna up to Gada Lakshmishwar. 
Shivaji asked from Kanhoji Jedhe the services of 
Kavji Kodhalkar and Waghoji Tupe, and appointed 
them to commands of a thousand foot. The follow¬ 
ing occurs in the ballad that was composed—“As. 
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Hanuman and Angad were to Raghiinath, so are 
Jedhe and Bandal to Shivaji.” 

Rustura Zaman and Fazalkhan had a fight with 
Shivaji near Kolhapur; twelve elephants and two 
thousand horses were captured by Shivaji; and the 
enemy fled. 

1582 Sharvari— 

Chaitra Shuddha (2nd March 1660)—Shivaji re¬ 
turned to Panhala; then Siddi Johar came and be¬ 
sieged it. 

Jyeshtha Shuddha 8 (6th June 1660)—Wasota fort 
was taken. 

Ashwin (25th September—23rd October 1660)— 
Shaistakhan captured the fort of Chakan and then 
came to Poona. 

Wednesday, New Year's Day (24th October 1660)— 
Shaistakhan crossed the Bhima. 

Ashadh Vadya 1 (13th July 1660)—Shivaji descended 
from Panhala and went to Khelna. Siddi Johar’s 
forces pursued. A close fight ensued. Bandal’s men 
fought magnificently; many men were killed; Baji 
Prabhu Deshkulkarni was slain. It was then settled 
that the honour of the sword was to be given first 
to Bandal and then to Jedhe. 

Bhadrapad Vadya 13 (22nd September 1660)—Pan¬ 
hala was ceded to Salabatkhan and peace made. 
Magh Shuddha 14, Tuesday(i) (2nd or 3rd February 
1661)—There was a fight with Kahar Talabkhan. 
The fight took place at Umbarkhind. Shivaji was 
successful. A ransom was taken from the khan, 
and he was allowed to proceed. 

Magh (21st January—18th February 1661)—Shivaji 
looted Nizampur(*) and captured Dabhol and Pra- 
bhavaii. 


(1) But Magh Shuddha 14 is not a Tuesday. It is either Saturday or 
Sunday. Other Chronologies give Magh Shuddha 4 (24th Jan. 1661, not 
a Tuesday) and Paush (without specifying the date). Paush Shuddha 4 
(2Sth December 1660) is a Tuesday. 

(2) Probably a misreading for Rajapur. 
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PRUsh Shuddha 12 (2nd January 1660)—Moropant 
was made Mujumdar. 

Kartik(24th October—22nd November 1660) —Sonaji 
Pindit took leave of Shaistakhan and returned to- 
Shivaji at Rajgad. 

file Adilshahi fort Parande was ceded to the Mog¬ 
huls through Shaistakhan. 

1583 Plavaga— 

Vaishakh Shuddha 11, Monday (29th April 1661)— 
Shivaji took Shringarpur; the Raja of that place,. 
Suryarao, fled away. 

Kartik (14th October—11th November 1661)—Shivaji 
went to Wardhangad and passed the whole hot sea¬ 
son there. 

Bhadrapad Shuddha 6 (21st August 1661)—Narhari 
Anandrao was made Peshwa; Anajipant was made 
Waknis; palanquins were given to the Sarkarkuns 
[ministers]. 

Bulakhi [Bahlolkhan] came and besieged Deiri fort; 
Kavji Kodhalkar went there, killed 400 men and 
raised the siege. 

Ali Adil Shah proceeded against Siddi Johar Salabat- 
khan in person, fought and defeated him; he fled to 
Kelosi, and died after two months. 

1584 Shubhakrit (11th March 1662—27th February 1663)— 
Shivaji in person attacked Jamdarkhan(i) at the 
Mirya Hill [near Pen] and surprised Pen; on Chaitra 
Vadya 10, Thursday (3rd April 1662) Moropant was 
made Peshwa and Nilopant Mujumdar; on Bhadra¬ 
pad Shuddha 12 (16th August 1662) Anaji Pant 
was made Soornis. In the fight at Pen Waghoji 
Tupe was wounded; other men also were wounded; 
some were killed. 

1585 Shobhakrit— 

Chaitra Shuddha 8, Sunday (5th April 1663)—Shivaji 
personally went and surprised Shaistakhan in Poona; 
Shaistakhan’s hand was cut off, and he fled. His 

(1). Or Namdarkhan? ‘J’ and ‘M’ are easily mistaken for each oher ki 
Modi. 
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son Abdul Fateh was killed. Shivaji entered the 
Lai Mahal. Chandji Naik, son of Kanhoji Naik, 
was with him in this fight; Sarjarao was stationed 
with a body of horse beyond the river. As soon 
as Shivaji got out by a dindi (small hole in the gate) 
of the Lai Mahal, he mounted a horse and set out 
for Karyat Mawal with the body of horse. The 
small parties of soldiers which had been stationed 
at different places set out also. 

Margashirsha (20th November—19th December 

1663) —Jaswant Singh came to the foot of Kondhana 
to lay seige to it. 

Magh Shuddha 6, Saturday (23rd January 1664)— 
Shahaji died. 

Magh Vadya 4, Friday (5th February 1664)—Shivaji 
returned to the fort; on Pausha Vadya 4 (6th January 

1664) he had gone and looted Surat. 

1586 Krodha— 

Jyeshtha Shuddha 14,(i) Monday (28th May 1664)— 
Jaswant Singh raised the siege of Kondhana. He 
was removed from Subha’s office and Jai Singh was 
appointed in his place. 

Margashirsha (8th November—7th December 1664)— 
Shivaji looted Khudavadpur. 

Paush Vadya 30 (6th January 1665)—Mother Jija 
was weighed at Mahabaleshwar. A solar eclipse 
occurred on this day. 

Sonajipant also had himself weighed. 

Kartik (10th October—7th November 1664)—There 
was a rupture between Adilshah and Shivaji and 
Khawaskhan came to Kudal. Shivaji went with his 
army and killed Ghorpade. There was a fight with 
Khawaskhan; he fled beyond the Chat. Sarjarao Jedhe 
was with Shivaji; he fought splendidly. 

Magh (7th January—5th February 1665)—Shivaji 
sailed for Basnur; he looted that town and returned. 
Magh Vadya 5 (25th January 1665)—Sonajipant died. 


(1) Jyeshtha Shuddha 14, Saturday a 28th May 1664. 
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1587 Vishwawasu— 

Chaitra Vadya 10, Friday (31st March 1665)—Shivaji 
canoe to Purandbar. 

Vaishakh (6th April—5th May 1665)—Jai Singh and 
Dilirkhan came and laid siege to Purandhar; on 
Ashadh Shuddha 10 (12th June 1665) Shivaji came, 
saw Jai Singh and made peace. Sambhaji was given a 
Panch-Hazari(^) and taken into Moghul service. 
Phalgun Shuddha 9, Monday (5th March 1666)— 
Shivaji and Sambhaji went to visit Aurangzib; 
Sarjarao Jedhe was taken with them. 

There was a break in the previous harmony between 
Adilishah and the Moghuls, and Jai Singh, Shivaji and 
Dilirkhan marched against Bijapur in the month of 
Margashirsha (27th November -26th December 

1665) 4There the Adilishahi forces Sarjakhan and 
others, gave battle. Then the Bijapuris gave money 
secretly and made peace with the Moghuls. Shivaji 
took leave of Jai Singh and returned to Rajgad. 

1588 Parabhava— 

Jyeshtha Shuddha 2 (25th May 1666)—Shivaji reach¬ 
ed Agra and met Aurangzib. There was a rupture, 
and Shivaji was placed under watch. 

Shravan Vadya 12 (17th August 1666)—Shivaji escap¬ 
ed from Agra in a basket. Afterwards on Margashirsha 
Shuddha 5 (20th November 1666) he reached Rajgad 
together with Sambhaji. 

Shravan Vadya 30 (20th August 1666)~Trimbakpant 
and Raghunathpant Korde were arrested at Agra. 
Margashirsha (17th November—15th December 

1666) — Pir Miya and Tajkhan were at Deorukh; he(2) 
was killed after a fight, and an elephant was captured. 

1589 Plavanga— 

Chaitra Vadya 5 (3rd April 1667)—Trimbakpant 
Dabir and Raghunathpant Korde escaped from 
Etelhi. Friendship was made between Shivaji and the 


* (1) Command of 5,000. 
(2) Who? 
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Moghuls. In this year Sbivaji carried out an assess¬ 
ment of land. 

Vaishakh (14th April—12th May 1667)—Bahlolkhan 
and Ekoji Raje beseiged Rangna. Shivaji raised the 
siege forcibly. Then in the month of Bhadrapad (10th 
August—8th September) peace was made between 
Shivaji and Adilshah. 

Kartik Vadya 5 (27th October 1667)—Sambhaji went 
to Aurangabad to wait on Shah Alam and(^) the 
Prince. Peace was made with the Moghuls. 

On Kartik Vadya 6 (28th October 1667) the interview 
[of Shivaji] with Jaswant Singh took place; that with 
the Prince took place on Monday, Kartik Vadya 13 
(4th November 1667); next day he started from 
Aurangabad for Rajgad. 

1590 Kilaka— 

On Shravan Shuddha 8, Wednesday (5th August 1668), 
Prataprao, and on Shravan Shuddha 5, Sunday (2nd 
August 1668) Niraji Rahuji started with their forces 
for Aurangabad. 

1591 Saumya— 

In the month of Bhadrapad (17th August—15th Sep¬ 
tember 1669) Aurangzib harassed Benares, and 
destroyed temples. 

In the month of Paush (14th December 1669—11th 
January 1670) the peace between the Moghuls and 
Shivaji came to an end; Prataprao and Anandrao, 
who with their contingents were with the Prince at 
Aurangabad, returned to Rajgad. 

Magh Vadya 9, Friday (4th February 1670)—Kon- 
dhana was captured. Udayabhan, the commandant 
of the fort, was killed. Tanaji Malusre, the subhedar 
of the forces on Shivaji’s side, fell. 

Phalgun Shuddha 15 (24th February 1670)—Rajaram 
was born at Rajgad. 

Phalgun Vadya 12, Tuesday (8th March 1670)—Nilo- 
pant Mujumdar took Purandhar. Keso Narayan 

_ Narhekar fell. - -- 

(1) *And’ seems to have been wrongly put in 
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1592 Sadharan— 

In the month of Bhadrapad (6th August—4th September 
1670) Shivaji from Rajgad invaded Moghul territory^ 
and laid siege to Junnar. On Kartik Shuddha 1 (4th 
October 1670) he went to Surat and looted the city. 
Kartik Shuddha 14 (17th October 1670)—While return¬ 
ing from Surat, Shivaji fought with Daudkhan near 
Dindori, and captured one elephant; then came to 
Kunjargad, and stayed there. In the month of 
Margashirsha (3rd November—2nd December 1670) 
he went to Karanja. On the way he captured Ahivant, 
Ravla Javla and Markanda forts. 

Kartik Vadya (t9th October—2nd November 1670) 
Moropant captured Trimbakgad. 

Paush (3rd December 1670—1st January 1671)— 
Salheri was taken through seduction. 

Jyeshtha Shuddha 4, Friday (13th May 1670)—Lohgad 
was scaled with ladders of ropes. 

Ashadh Vadya 2, Wednesday (24th June 1670)—Roh- 
ida was taken. 

Ashadh Shuddha 9, Thursday(i) (16th June 1670)— 
Mahuli was taken. 

1593 Virodhakrit— 

Vaishakh (29th April—28th May 1671)—Mahabatkhan 
took by siege Ahivant, Markanda, Javla and Anchal- 
giri. 

Jyeshtha (29th May—26th June 1671)- Bahadurkhan 
and Dilirkhan came and laid siege to Salheri; in 
Ashwin (23rd September—22nd October 1671) they 
raised the siege and went to Aurangabad and camped 
their forces there. 

Magh (20th January— ISthFebruary 1672)—Moropant 
with forces raised the siege of the ridge of Salheri 
and gave succour [to the besieged]. 

Prataprao and Anandrao went with an army and caught 
Bahlolkhan; also Mohokamsing and Darkoji Bhonsle; 
and captured eleven elephants and 1,700 horses. 

(1) Ashadh Shuddha 9 is a Friday. Another chronology gives Shuddha 
2 (9th June), which is a Thursday. 
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In the month of Magh Sultan Shah Alam went from 
Aurangabad to Delhi. 

1594 Paridhavi— 

Jyeshtha Vadya 5 (5th June 1672)—Moropant went 
and took Jawhar. Vikram Shah, the king of that 
place, fled to the Moghul territory. 

Ashadh (16th June—14th July 1672)—Raronagar was 
taken. Its Raja fled to Daman. 

Jyeshtha Shuddha 5 (21st May 1672)—Sultan Abdulla 
Kutubshah, Padshah of Bhaganagar [Golconda] 
died. His son-in-law, Tanashah was placed on the 
throne and called Sultan Abdul Hasan. Shivaji’s envoy 
Nirajipant went to Bhaganagar, made an alliance for 
one lac of hons, and returned to Shivaji, bringing 
66,000 hons with himself. 

Jyeshtha Shuddha 7 (23rd May 1672)—Kalyanpant 
passed away at Chinchwad. 

Margashirsha (10th November—9th December 1672) 
—Ali Adilshah died; his son Sultan Shikandar was 
placed on the throne; K-hawaskhan became minister, 
and the peace between Shivaji and Adilshah came to 
an end. Babaji Naik Punde, who was IShivaji’s] 
ambassador at Bijapur, was recalled. 

Phalgun Vadya 13 (6th March 1673)—Anajipant cap¬ 
tured the fort of Panhala by seduction, sending men 
with Kondaji Farjand. Sixty men were sent; they 
took Panhala. 

1595 Pramadi— 

Chaitra Shuddha 1 (9th March 1673)—Shivaji went 
from Rairee to Panhala. In the same month (9th 
March—7th April 1673) a fight took place between 
Bahlolkhan on the one hand and Prataprao and 
Anandrao on the other near Bijapur. Victory was 
won, and one elephant was taken. 

Chaitra Vadya 10, Tuesday (1st April 1673)—The fort 
of Parli was captured. On the auspicious day of 
Vijaya Dashami (10th October 1673) Shivaji went 
and looted Bankapur, 

Shravan Vadya 9, Sunday (27th July 1673)—Satara 
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was taken. In tlie month of Kartik (30th October— 
28th November 1673) there was a fight between 
Sarjakhan and Vithoji Sbinde; Vithoji fell. 

Magh Vadya 14, Shivaratra day (24th February 1674) 
--Bahlolkhan and Prataprao Samobat fought at 
Nivti; Prataprao fell. 

Phalgim Vadya 11 (22nd or 23rd March 1674)—The 
market of Sampgaon was looted. On the way back 
Anandrao fought with Khidarkhan and captured 
two elephants. 

1596 Anand— 

Chaitra Vadya 14 (24th April 1674)—Shivaji took 
Kelanja—gained a victory in the latter half of the 
month. 

Chaitra Vadya 9, Wednesday [Chaitra is a mistake 
for Jyeshtha. Jyestha Vadya 9, Wednesday, 17th 
June 1674] midnight—Mother Jijai died at Pachad. 
Jyeshtha Shuddha 4, Ghati 5, in the first year(i)(29th 
May 1674)—Shivaji was invested with the sacred 
thread. On Jyeshtha Shuddha 6, Saturday (30th May 
1674) he married according to Vedic Mantras. 
Jyeshtha Shuddha 12, Friday, Ghati 21 pal 34 Vipal 
38/40 Si 42—When three ghatis of night remained, 
Shivaji Raje Bhonsle ascended the throne. Moon 
10, Rabilaval, 1084 Suhur. 

On the day on which Shivaji ascended the throne, 
Jedhe, Bandal, and the Deshmukhs and people of 
Mawal asked for their rewards. To this Shivaji made 
reply ; “The Mawal will have the first honour; 
and your watans should be continued by my succe¬ 
ssors; even if you commit some wrong it should be 
forgiven, and you should be looked after.” 

Magh Vadya 5, Thursday (4th February 1675)— 
Sambhaji Raje was invested with the sacred thread. 

(1) This shows that the date in the Shaka era was arrived at by cal¬ 
culation from an original record made in the Mahomedan Fasli era. The 
Fasli year 1084 takes in two Jyeshthas, that of the Shaka year 1596 as well 
as that of 1597. The words “in the first year" mean that it is the Jyeshtha 
of 1596, not of 1597. 
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Chaitra SHuddhA 13 (18th April 1674) the troops 
were reviewed at Chiidun, and the Samobatship was 
conferred on Hambirrao Mohite. 

Phalgun Vadya 5 (6th March 1675)—Shivaji took horse, 
and on Chaitra Vadya 5 (obviously of the next year; 
—4th April 1675) laid siege to Phonda. Sarjarao Jedhe 
was with him. 

1597 Rakshasa— 

Vaisbakh Shuddha 2 (17th April 1675)—Shivaji brea¬ 
ched the fort of Phonda by firing a mine. Then in 
the month of Jyeshtha (15th May—13th June 1675) 
he captured Shiweshwar and Ankola in Kadwadi 
[KarwarJ. On that occasion Sarjarao Jedhe was- 
with him; he fought bravely with his sword. Having 

conquered.(^) Shivaji went to Raigad. At this time 

Babaji Naik Punde died. On Margashirsha Shuddha 5 
(11th November 1675) Satara was captured. Khawas- 
khan seized BahlolkhanC^) and became minister him¬ 
self. Moon 3, Ramjan (11th November 1675). 

1598 Nala— 

Jyeshtha Vadya 30 (1st June 1676)—Bahadurkhan and 
Bahlolkhan fought at Halgi; on the Moghul side 
Islam Khan Rumi fell; and Bahlolkhan won. 
AshadhVadya4 (19th June 1676)—Netoji Palkar took 
Prayashchitta(3) and was purified. 

Paush (25th December 1676—23rd January 1677)— 
Husainkhan Miana was met and defeated by Bahirrao 
near Yaigedla, in the province of Gadag. 2,000 
horses and elephants were captured. During the 
battle, Nagoji, son of Sarjarao Jedhe, fought bravely. 
When he struck the elephant of the general (Husain¬ 
khan) himselfi in the trunk, the elephant turned back. 
Then Husainkhan shot an arrow from the elephant. 
It struck the head and passed out near the chin. The 


(1) . The words here seem to be wrong. Apparently some place is jnt 
tended, but what it is is not clear. 

(2) . Mistake for “Bahldkhan seized Khawaskhan” (?). 

. (3). Ceremony of purification. 
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killed Nago|i. i Hii «ife Godobaa, daughter of 
Ghorpade^ died a Sati at Karl; ^ 

Phalgun (22nd February—23rd March ld77)—Shivaji 
went to Bhaganagar (Hyderabad) and ; met the 
Padshah. With him were Saqarao Jedhe, Deshmukh 
of Bhor, and Yesaji Kank Samobat. Then taking the 
Padshah’s forces with him, he went to the Kamatak. 
Sambhaji Raje had gone to Shringarpur on Kartik 
Shuddha 6,(^) Sunday, and stayed there. 

1599 Pingala— 

Chaitra (24th March—2l8t April 1677)—Shivaji cap¬ 
tured Jinji and occupied the whole Karnatak. In the 
monthof A8hadh(21st June—19th July 1677) Sherkhan 
Bairagi was captured near Tripati [or Trivadi?]. At that 
time Sarjarao Jedhe fought bravely. Ten elephants 
came to Shivaji by capture. 

Chaitra Vadya 12 (18th April 1677)-Trimbakpant 
Dabir died at Shivpur. 

Ashadh (21st June—19th July 1677)—Bahadurkhan 
captured the fort of Kulbarga belonging to Adilshah. 
In the month of Shravan (20th July-~18th August 
1677) Naldurg was captured through the help of 
Ranmastkhan. 

Shravan—There was a meeting between Shivaji and 
Ekoji; an ill-feeling arose between the two, and Ekoji 
without taking leave fled to Tanjore. Shivaji then 
seized his lands, Jagdeogad and the surrounding ter¬ 
ritory, and the whole province of Chidambar and 
Vradhachal, and laid siege to Kolhar. 

Bhadrapad (19th Augusts—16th SeptembCT 1677)— 
Bahadurkhan was transferred and Dilirkhan made 
Subhedar. Then in the month of Ash win (17th Sept- 
miber—16th October 1677) Sarjakhan and Masood- 
khan and the Golconda army together fought Dilir¬ 
khan at Malekhid. The Moghul retreated to Naldurg. 


(I). Kartik Shuddha 6, 1598 (1st November 1676) is a Wednesday. It 
has been suggested (Shiva-Guuritra-Pradip, p. 170) that the entry ought 
to be in 1599. Kartik Shuddha 6,1599 (21st October 1677), is a Sunday, 
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Ash'Win—Raghunath Narayan was appointed Mujura- 
daf with a reward of a lakh of hons, and was given 
■ the viceroyahy of Jinji. In the month of Kartik (17th 
October—14th November 1677) Shivaji returned from 
the Karnatak to the province of Gadag, and besieged 
Belvadi. 

Kaitik—Ekoji with his forces fought Hambirrao 
Sarnobat near Ahiri in the Karnatak. 3,000 horses 
and elephants of Ekoji were captured. His Sardars 
were captured. He went and stayed at Tripadi. Then 
Ekoji ceded the fort of Kolhar and made peace. 
Margashirsha (I5th November—14th December 1677) 
—Moropant, the Peshwa, looted Nasik. Thereabout 
was Vikramshah, the [former] king of Jawhar. He 
and Siddi Fakir, the Moghul Foujdar, were captured 
and victory was gained. 

Paush (15th December 1677—I2th January 1678)— 
Bahlolkhan died. 

Bijapur fell into the hands of Masoodkhan who be¬ 
came the chief minister. 

1600 Kalayukta— 

Jyeshtha (11th May—9th June 1670)—Shivaji conque¬ 
red the province of Gadag and returned to Raigad. 
Shravan Shuddha 14 (22nd July 1678)—The fort of 
Vellore in the Karnatak was taken by siege by 
Raghunathpant and Anandrao. 

Paush Shuddha 10 (13th December 1678)—Sambhaji, 
being disaffected, fled from Parli fort to Dilirkhan 
in the Moghul territory. The latter honoured him, 
and gave him a seven-hazari. (^) 

Paush Vadya 10 (28th December 1678)—Dattajipant 
Waknis died. 

Magh Vadya 11 (28th January 1679)—There was an 
earthquake. On Wednesday night (*) 20/44 a daugh¬ 
ter, Bhawanibai, was born to Sambhaji at Shringarpur. 


(1) Office of a commander of 7,000. 

(2) Another Chronology gives the month and the date-Bhadrapad 
Vadya 14 (4th September 1678). 
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Pbalgun Vadya 10 (25th February 1679)—Shah Alam 
came to Aurangabad; and Aurangzib marched 
against Ajmer, making war against the Rana. 

1601 Siddharthi— 

ChaitraShuddha 1 (3rd March 1679)~Moropant Pesh- 
wa sent back the [captive] son of Husain Khan 
Miana and took Kopal. And he released Husainkhan 
and took him into his service. 

Vaishakh Shuddha 2,(i) Thursday (2nd April 1679)— 
Dilirkhan took Bhupalgad. On Ramnavami (10th 
March 1679) Anandrao, Senior, took Balapur. 
Bhadrapad Shuddha 1 (26th August 1679)—Shamji 
Naik was sent to Bijapur. In the month of Ashwin 
(25th September—24th October 1679) Dilirkhan laid 
siege to Bijapur. In the month of Kartik (25th October 
—23rd November 1679) Adilshah and Shivaji made a 
treaty. In the same month Shivaji went and looted 
Jalnapur; there he fought with Ranmastkhan; Sidhoji 
Nimbalkar was killed by a gunshot. Shivaji returned 
to Raigad by way of Patta. 

Ashwin Shuddha 3, Saturday (27th September 1679)— 
Four pots containing Rs. 26,000 were found in Fort 
Wasota. Next day, at Raigad, flames issued out of a 
sword. 

In the month of Margashirsha (24th November—22nd 
December 1679) Sambhaji escaped from Moghul ter¬ 
ritory and returned to Panhala. 

Paush Vadya 7, Tuesday (13th January 1680)—Hemet 
Shivaji. In the month of Magh (22nd January—19th 
February 1680) peace was made between Adilshah and 
the Moghuls, and the siege of Bijapur was raised. 
Phalgun Vadya 10 [15th March 1680]—Rajaram was 
married at Raigad to Prataprao’s daughter. On 


(1) Shuddha 2 (2nd April) is a Wednesday. Thursday (3rd April) is 
Shuddha 3. Vadya 2 (17th April) is a Thursday. Another chronology does 
give Vadya 2. 
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Phalgun Vadya 2 (7 th March 1680) he was invested 
with the sacred thread. 

1602 Raudra— 

Chaitra Shuddha 15, Saturday (3rd April 1680) at 
noon, Shivaji Raje relinquished the mortal body at 
Raigad. 
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L BIRTH, CHILDHOOD AND EARLY EXPLOITS 
OF SHIVAJI 

A. [Controversy has gathered thick recently round the birth- 
date of Shivaji. The Shiva-Bharat and the Jedhe Chronology 
both give the date as Shake 1551, Phalgun vadya 3, which 
corresponds to 19th February 1630; the Jedhe Chronology adds 
the name of the day—Friday. On the other hand, Grant Duff 
gives May 1627, without citing any specific authority; the 
Chitnis Bakhar gives Shake 1549, Prabhava, Vaishakh Shuddha 
2, Thursday (but Vaishakh Shuddha 2,—7th April 1627,—is not 
a Thursday, but a Saturday); the 91—Kalmi Bakhar gives 1549, 
Kshaya Vaishakh Shuddha 5, Monday (but the name of the year 
1549 is not Kshaya, but Prabhava, and Monday cannot without 
difficulty be called the 5th day of Vaishakh Shuddha, The corres¬ 
ponding English date would be 9th April 1627.) The Sabhasad 
Bakhar is silent. The question thus turns on the relative authority 
of the Shiva-Bharat and the Jedhe Chronology on the one hand, 
and the Chitnis and the 91-Kalmi Bakhars on the other. This 
can hardly be a matter for doubt. The earliest of the Bakhars, 
that of Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad, was written in A.D. 1694, 
but even this, written as it was from memory,—“the half- 
obliterated memory of an old man who had passed through 
many privations and hardships”—suffers from inaccuracies and 
confusion in the order of events. Malhar Ramrao Chitnis’s 
“Life of Shivaji in Seven Chapters” was written as late as A.D. 
1810. It claims to have been based, among other things, on 
‘annals, diaries and accounts of exploits handed down in the 
family’. Grant Duff also speaks of Chitnis’s work as having 
been “compiled...from original memoranda, and originals, or 
copies of many authentic papers, written or transcribed by his 
ancestors, who were all persons highly distinguished at the 
courts of Raigad, Jinjee and Satara.” “But”, he rightly goes 
on to add, “I do not think he has made a good use of the 
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valuable letters and records in his possession.” For the 91- 
Kalmi BakharO (which exists in two editions, one by Mr^ 
Parasnis and the other by Mr. Rajwade) the claim has been 
made that it was written soon after Shivaji’s death. This may 
have been so; but the existing text bears evident marks of 18th 
century handling. Moreover, the Bakhar suffers from the usual 
defects—lack of dates, confusion in the order of events, pre¬ 
sence of supernatural episodes, etc. It seems to have been used 
by Chitnis. 

The relevant passages in the Shiva-Bharat, the Chitnis 
Bakhar, and the 91-Kalmi Bakhar are given below. For Jedhe 
Chronology see under Shake 1551.] 

In the Shalivahana year measured by the Earth, the 
Arrows, the Vital Airs, and the Moon(2) [i.e., the year 1551], 
of the name Shukla, when the Sun’s progress to the north of 
the equator had begun, in the Shishira(®) season, in the ex¬ 
cellent month of Phalgun, in the dark half, on the third day, 
at night, at an auspicious moment, when five very favourable 
and ascendant planets prophesied the firm and glorious empire 
of the whole world, she [Jijabai] gave birth to a son. 

[Shiva-Bharat V1^6-31] 

Then, having passed the full period of pregnancy shPgave 
birth to a son at an auspicious time on Thursday, Vaishakh 
Shuddha 2, in Shaka year 1549, of the name Prabhava. 

[Chitnis, p. 27] 

Then Shivaji Raje was born on Monday, Vaishakh Shuddha 
5, in Shaka year 1549, of the name Kshaya. 

[91-Kalmi Bakhar, para. 14] 

B. [The story that when Shahaji entered the Bijapur service 
and was sent to the Karnatak in 1636 he left Jijabai and 
Shivaji behind at Poona, occurs in the 91-Kalmi and the Chit¬ 
nis Bakhars. The Shiva-Bharat, however, tells us that Jijabai 
accompanied her husband to the Karnatak and that Shivaji 

(1) So called because it contains 91 kalams or paragraphs. 

(2) Conventional way of expressing figures. The Earth and the Moon 
stand for 1 ; the arrows and the ‘vital airs’ for 5 each. 

(3) Literally, cold. The Shishira season comprises the two months 
Magha and Phalgun. 
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y/as sent by Shahajt to Poona at the age of 12, in consequence 
of a dream, in which the God Shiva appeared to him and 
charged him to send Shivaji to Poona. Sabhasad gives much 
the same account.] 

Then Shahaji showed how the elephant could be weighed.^) 
Murarpant was pleased, and gave the district of Junnar, the 
fort of Chakan, and the territory from Poona to Wai, Shirwal, 
Supa, and Indapur to Shahaji as a jagir. Then Shahaji, who 
knew Dadaji Konddev, Kulkarni of Maltan in the Patas sub¬ 
division of the district of Poona, as a good clerk and an honest 
man, made the whole territory over to him with full authority. 
...Thereupon Murar Jagdev went to Bijapur. When the terri¬ 
tory was placed in the hands of Dadaji Konddev, Shahaji 
told him to bring his wife and son, who were at funnar, to 
Poona, to build a house for them, to maintain both, and to 
give a good education to his son. Then Shahaji went to Bija¬ 
pur. Dadajipant brought Jijau and Shivba from Shivneri, filled 
Poona with inhabitants, built the Red House, and maintained 
both in great honour. [91-Kalmi Bakhar, para. 19] 

When Shahaji Maharaj and Murar Jagdevrao had deter- 
minec^o return to Bijapur, Jijabai, who, because of her preg- 
nancjT had been left behind at Shivneri when formerly he 
went from Mahuli and bade good-bye to the Daulatabad 
court, bore a son—Shivaji Raja, thcre(2). The Maharaj, who 
had repaired to his jagir in the district of Chanjaur ITanjore], 
still remained there. A long time had elapsed since he had 
last seen Jijabai and his son. The latter was now seven years 
old. The Maharaj wished to see him. Even at seven he had 
gone through all studies. Very handsome in appearance, and 
possessing varied talents, he had made a beginning in writing, 

(1) This was on 23rd September 1633 (Bhadrapad 30, Shake 1555), 
when there was an eclipse of the Sun. Shahaji and Murar Jagdev, the famous 
minister of Bijapur, were returning after the fall of Daulatabad, and an 
eclipse of the Sun occurring, Murarrao gave enormous gifts to Brahmins. 
He made twenty-four Tuladanas (gifts of gold and silver weighed against 
something else). When an elephant had to be weighed for this purpose, 
nobody could see how it was to be done. Shahaji pointed out a method of 
doing it. 

(2) This sentence is full of chronological mistakes. 
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riding horses as well as elephants, gymnastics, archery, shoot¬ 
ing, and even in the study of Shastras. He talked well and was 
full of invention. Hearing these good tidings of his son, the 
Maharaj was anxious to meet him. [Chitnis, p. 54} 

Though Shahaji had many wives, the mother of Sambhaji 
and Shivaji, the daughter of Jadhavrao, possessed the heart of 
her husband there [at Bangalore]. 

As Vasudeva looked to advantage with Balarama and 
Krishna, so did Shahaji with Shambhu and Shiva. 

Shahaji loved his son Shivaji, younger than Sambhaji in age, 
but superior to the latter in the possession of excellent quali¬ 
ties. [Shiva-Bharat IX 60-62] 

Immediately Shivaji was born to Mother Jijai, the God 
Shambhu appeared in a dream [to Shahaji] and said “I myself 
have descended to Earth. Many deeds of fame have to be 
performed in future. You should keep him near yourself for 
twelve years, but no longer. After that, let him go where he 
will. Do not restrain him.” Such was the vision. Shahaji 
was at Bangalore in the Karnatak. His Karbhari(^) was Naro- 
pant Dikshit. He had two very able sons, Raghunathpant and 
Janardanpant. Included in Shahaji’s jagir was the district of 
Poona. Dadaji Konddev, an able, shrewd man, was in charge 
of it. He went to Bangalore to see the Maharaj. With him 
Shivaji and Jijabai Au went [to Poona].{2) Shivaji was twelve 
years old at the time. With him were sent Shamrao Nilkanth 
as Peshwa,(®) and Balkrishnapant, cousin to Naropant Dikshit, 
as Mujumdar(*); and with Sonopant as Dabir,(®) and Raghu- 
nath Ballal as Sabnis,(®) Dadajipant aud Shiva,ji were sent to 
Poona. They came to Poona. 

(1) Manager, minister. 

(2) The sentence is usually interpreted to mean that Shivaji and Jijabai 
went with Dadaji to Bangalore. But the interpretation in the text that Dadaji 
went to Bangalore, and with him (/. e., when he returned to Poona), went 
Shivaji and Jijabai {from Bangalore to Poona) is also possible, and seems 
to me to be better. 

(3) Chief minister. 

(4) Auditor. 

(5) Counsdler. 

(6) Head clerk. 
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C. [A few years before Shivaji came to Poona, Poona and 
the surrounding district had been a scene of tumult and des¬ 
truction (No. 1) Dadaji Konddev had restored order and 
cultivation (No. 2), but the Mavals, the hilly western fringe 
of the Poona District, could only be subdued with difficulty 
(No. 3). When Shivaji was sent to Poona, about 1642, he was 
given the mokassa (revenue collection) of 36 villages of Maval 
(No. 4), probably as a training in administration. Chitnis 
tells us that even so early Shivaji’s thoughts turned to the 
establishment of an independent Hindu kingdom, but the 
idea was discouraged by Dadaji Konddev (No. 5). However 
that may be, when Dadaji Konddev died in 1647, Shivaji began 
to manage his father’s jagir himself. Chitnis and Grant Duff 
(the latter probably on the sole authority of the former) say 
that soon after Dadaji’s death Shivaji began his encroach¬ 
ments on Bijapur. There are reasons, however, to think that 
while strengthening his position in his father’s jagir, Shivaji 
for many years took no aggressive step against Bijapur, until 
in about 1655 the impending death of the Sultan gave him an 
opportunity.] 

(1) At that time Moro Tandev Honap, Deshpande of Poona, 
raised a tumult. Then Rayarao, Diwan of Murar Jagdev, 
led an expedition against him ; he kept watch, captured and 
brought him away from the jungle. Moro Tandev was tor¬ 
tured by piercing his nails with needles, was beaten, and kept 
in confinement. Murar Jagdev razed the walls of Poona, 

destroyed the city,.and built a fort at Bhuleshwar, 

which he named Daulatmangal. The country became a desert. 

[91-Kalrai Bakhar, para. 19] 

(2) The Mavals had been infested with wolves, parts of the 
country had been laid waste by the incursions of the Abys- 
sinians, and parts had gone out of cultivation owing to the 
heavy Moghul assessment. Dadaji Konddev fixed the asses- 
ment, restored cultivation, brought back the old Zamindars 
to the Mavals, and employed Mavli barquandazes,(^) giving 
a reward to every one who killed and brought a wolf. In 
this way the land was repeopled and restored to cultivation. 


(1) Matchlock-m:n 
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The assessments were fixed permanently and bonds given. 
Measures were taken against the Abyssinian trouble by sta¬ 
tioning parties of men at different places, and prosperity was 
produced everywhere. [Chitnis, p. 55] 

(3) My grand-father, Kanhoji Jedhe, was serving Shahaji 
Maharaj with some horse. Then the Maharaj kept the late 
Chhatrapati, our master [i.e., Shivaji], at Poona. My grand¬ 
father Kanhoji then remained with the latter with his horse. 
Then Dadaji Konddev came to Shivapur. At that time 
Krishnaji Naik Bandal, Deshmukh of Hirdas Maval, was levy¬ 
ing tribute throughout the twelve Mavals. My father had 
given him tribute before this, but refused to do so now. 
Dadaji Konddev marched against Krishnaji Bandal, who met 
the opposing horse, drove them away, and cut the tails of the 
horses. After Dadaji Konddev had returned discomfited to 
Shivapur he said to Kanhoji Jedhe “Pray get Krishnaji Naik 
here for an interview. If you take this up seriously you will 
certainly succeed in getting him here; and then, since of the 
Maval Deshmukhs some have come and seen me, and some 
have not, those who have not will also come.” He spoke a 
good deal to this effect. Thereupon Kanhoji Naik came to 
Kari. From there he sent a few words of advice to Krishnaji 
Bandal. They succeeded; Krishnaji Naik came to Shivapur 
for an interview; and then all other Deshmukhs came as well. 

[Rajwade, Vol. XVI, pp. 316-7] 

(4) When Shahaji Maharaj got the mokassa of Poona in the 

Adilshahi state, the Maharaj in turn gave the mokassa of 
Maval District to the Sahib jShivaji], and that of Sandas 
Khurd to Mambaji Raje Bhonsle. Constables and clerks were 
sent independently on the Sahib’s behalf to the district of 
Maval. [Ib., Vol. XVIII, p. 44] 

(5) Then the Maharaj [Shivaji] thought to himself “It is not 
proper that I should simply live on what my forefathers have 
acquired. I am a Hindu. The whole of the Southern Country 
has been overrun by the Muhammadans. Gods, Brahmins, 
holy places, cows, have suffered heavily. Religion has dis¬ 
appeared altogether. It is proper, therefore, that I should 
protect Religion even at the sacrifice of my life in its cause, 
and^that I should acquire new fortune by my own exertions. 
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. Self-supporting, I shall then collect men and make up an 
army, and, while preserving the acquisitions of my forebears, 
make new ones. That will be glorious, and will have justified 
my birth in this family. One should exert one’s self, putting 
one’s trust in God and good luck. And the better the luck, 
the greater should one’s exertions, be; God will then look to 
the successful conclusion.” Such thoughts began to occur to 
him—a result of the happenings of some former existence. 
And he made up his mind accordingly. Thinking it useless 
to waste time without doing anything, he consulted Dadaji 
Konddev. The latter said, “What you think is all right; but 
it is extremely difficult of accomplishment. The whole Earth 
has long been under the heel of the Muhammadans. Forts 
and strategic places are all occupied by their armies. To 
accomplish this, one ought to have strong positions; Hindu 
princes and Hindu troops ought to be assisting one from 
different places; one ought one’s self to be working hard, tak¬ 
ing up difficult enterprises, and risking one’s life in deeds of 
daring; in addition one ought to have Divine favour and the 
blessing of some Saint;—then only should one attempt such 
things. That being so, what you have in mind is a difficult 
thing. True, this also is a doubtful proceeding—that your 
father should be serving Muhammadans, and, rising to a high 
position, and receiving wealth from them, should be support¬ 
ing himself with their food;—but then the very age is topsy¬ 
turvy. So day by day, Religion is sure to decline. Your idea, 
therefore, is difficult of realisation. The time, the place, the 
circumstances, are all unfavourable. Let it not be said of you 
that you did not acquire anything new, but lost what fortune, 
jagir, and name hhd been acquired by your forefathers.” 

[Chitnis, pp. 60-61] 

(6) Then there was the fort of Torna, belonging to the Bija- 
pur government. There Shivaji entered into an intrigue; won 
over the officers of the fort through the Mavlas, Pasalkar, 
Kank, Malusre and other leaders whom he had previously atta¬ 
ched to himself; and representing to the officers that the fort 
should be made over to him, since he could have it assigned 
to himself by the Padshah also, got it into his hand by treachery. 
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Then he visited the fort, and named it Prachandgad. Noticing 
a good hill near it—that of Durga Devi,(i)—he thought of 
settling Some people and building a fort there. He made 
appointments of the usual havaldars and clerks, and built a fort. 
The hillside had three good terraces; work was begun on these 
too; they were fortified and build like forts. And the fort was 
named Rajgad and the redoubts on the side were named Suvela, 
Sanjivani, and Padmavati respectively. So it was as good as 
four forts. It was built with this idea in veiw, that it was a 
proper place for being made the capital. The Padshah, learn¬ 
ing this, made inquiries of Shahji Maharaj. He replied, “Shivaji 
found some outside trouble brewing on Torna; so he made ban- 
dobast there. He found a good place close by; he built watch- 
posts there also, and made it a suitable place. It is a good place 
and adjacent to our jagir ; it would be as well if it is left to 
us.” Thus he kept up appearances. At the same time he wrote 
expostulatory letters to Shivaji Raje and Dadaji Konddev: 
“ It is not proper to behave like this.” To Dadajipant he 
wrote,“ How is it that you, being near, allow him to behave 
like this ?” The latter wrote back, informing Shahaji of the 
real state of things; “I gave my humble advice to Shivaji 
Raje, but to nothing that I said would he consent.” 

[Chitnis, pp. 62-63] 

(7) About this time Shahaji wrote to Dadaji to send him the 
money that might have been collected. Just then the latter passed 
away. Then Shivaji sent reply: “Expenses here have increased; 
the money which you require for your expenses should be 
brought from the Karnatak jagir; I may be excused from 
remittances from here”. 

Then Phirangoji Nursala, who was the havaldar of the Thana(}) 
of Chakan, came and saw the Maharaj. The latter was pleas¬ 
ed with him, and made over the Thana to him. Other 
oflBcers in the district, too, who remained where they were and 
paid due obedience, were continued in their respective ofiices. 
It was settled that the admistration should proceed according 


(1) Called Murbad in Sabhasad 

(2) Military Post. 
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to the old assesments, for which bonds had been given by Dada- 
jipant. Siddi Bi!ol,0 the old commander of the horse, be¬ 
haved in a way which the Maharaj did not like. So he relinq¬ 
uished his command and went to Shahaji Maharaj. The Thana 
and district of Supa was in the charge of Baji Mohite, brother 
of Tukabai Saheb.(2) Because he did not come for interveiw 
when asked to do so, Shivaji marched against him. He was 
seized, his body of horse was taken from him, and he was dis¬ 
patched to Shahaji at Tanjore, [Chitnis, pp. 64-65] 

(8) (/) At the fort of Puiandhar, belonging to the Adilshah, 
there was a Brahmin commandant, by name Nilkanthrao. He 
died. He had two sons, who began to quarrel which each other. 
Shivaji went to Purandhar, ostensibly to bring about a reconci¬ 
liation between the two. He arrested both the brothers, and 
took that fort also for himself. [Sabhasad, p. 5] 

(//) Niloji Nilkanthrao, an oflBcer of the Nizamshah, and 
holding a Naikwadi watan, was at the fort of Purandhar. 
Holding the fort, he used to collect revenue from the surroun¬ 
ding tract. He had villages in Inam, and collected dues from 
every adjoining village. A close intimacy existed between 
him and Shahaji Raje. So Shivaji Raje wrote to him that now 
Dadajipant, who had been to h-'m like a father, was dead, 
he was without shelter; he intended, therefore, to come and 
stay for a while at the fort of Purandhar. Niloji replied, “Do 
not hesitate; do come by all means.” As soon as he received 
the reply, Shivaji went to the fort of the hill and camped 
there with his horse and 25,000 Mavlas. He spent the whole 
rainy season there. 

Then came the feast of Divali. Niloji Nilkanthrao had 
two younger brothers, Pilaji Nilkanthrao and Shankraji Nil¬ 
kanthrao : fhey were three brothers altogether. The eldest, 
Niloji, looked to the adminstration of the fort and all the vill¬ 
ages, and did not give the younger brothers their due share. 
They received only food and clothing and lived with their 
brother. The younger brothers were secretly discontented, and 


(1) Called Siddi Hilal the 91-Kaltni Bakhar. That seems to be the 
correct name. 

(2) Step mother of Shivaji. 
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iud tMigun negotiations w Shivaji. Wishing to invite Jijau 
and Shivba for the DiVali feast, the eldest brother sent a youn¬ 
ger one to give them the invitation to coine into the fort for 
the feast. Accordingly the younger brother came down and 
gave the invitation. Shivaji declined it; he said “We two alone 
cannot come, and leave all our men here. Even here we are your 
guests.” So he sent the brother back, without accepting the 
invitation. The three brothers consulted together : “Our rela¬ 
tions with Shahaji Raje are of long standing; he will hold us to 
blame, that though his wife and son were here, we did not in¬ 
vite them for the Divali. So we must go once more and get 
Mother Jijau and Shivba into the fort and with them we 
must allow all other people—Bargirs,(i)andMavlas, and Khas- 
dars,(2) and all—-to come into the fort as well.” The brother 
came and took all to the fort. For three days there were baths 
and dinners. It was intended to give dresses to Jijabai and 
Shivaji and all their men on the Pratipada(®) day, and after the 
Bhaubeej,(^) to give them leave. On the Pratipada day, dinner 
was over; they kept up till late at night; then Nilkanthrao 
and his wife retired. At early dawn, when four ghatikas(^) of 
the night still remained, Pilaji Nilkanthrao and Shankraji Nil¬ 
kanthrao awakened Shivaji. The latter was half awake already. 
Niloji Nilkanthrao was taken from the bed-stead and bound 
with silken cords. His wife Kaki was removed to another side 
and fastened to her cot. Chains were put on his feet. At the 
same time the brothers also were similarly enchained and 
locked up in a room. The two other gates of the fort were 
guarded by Mavlas; posts were stationed at small distances 
on the fort. All their men (including females) were sent down 
the fort, and they were allowed to go, after being relieved of 
their valuables. Thus the fort was taken. A large treasure 

(1) Men provided with a horse by their employer. 

(2) Personal attendants. 

(3) The first day of the month of Kartik, and the third day of the 
Divali. 

(4) The second day of the month of Kartik, and the last day of the 
Divali. On this day brothers make presents to their sisters. 

(5) A ghati ka<9 24 minutes. 
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was found. The Nilkanthrao brothers were kept in confine¬ 
ment for three days; on the third day they were released and 
taken down the fort. Some Inam was given to them, and 
their services were retained. Even now that Inam and the 
Naikwadi watan continue in their family. 

[9I-Kalmi Bakhar, paras. 26-27] 
(in) Nilkanth Haibatrao Sarnaik was a brave, able, exceed¬ 
ingly stern man. He had the command of the fort of Puran- 
dhar or Daulatmangal, built by Murarpant, and belonging to 
the Padshah......He died. His sons, the three brothers, Nilo 

Nilkanth, Pilaji Nilkanth, and Shankraji Nilkanth, Brahmin 
Samaiks of Chambli, began to quarrel. Nilopant and Dadaji 
Konddev had been for a long time on familiar terms, so be 
was friendly with the Maharaj [Shivaji] also. The Maharaj 
passed through Purandhar on his way from Rajgad to Supa. 
He made a halt at the Narayana temple. At that time the 
people in the fort thought, “The Sarnaiks quarrel among 
themselves; any one will take the fort, and they will lose it. 
Better to be under Shivaji Maharaj: he is a great man and all 
the surrounding territory and forts have become his.” With 
this idea they said to the three brothers, “The Raje Saheb 
and your late father were great friends; by a lucky chance he 
has come this side; you should go and see him, receive him 
with honour, tell him that there are differences among your¬ 
selves, and behave according to his advice.” The idea appeal¬ 
ed to them too; they saw the Maharaj, and made him stay. 
Then came the feast of Divali. They invited him into the fort 
for the Divali bath. He replied, “There are a few of my pro¬ 
minent Sardars with me; it does not look proper that I should 
leave them and come alone.” He was asked to come along 
with all his Sardars. Accordingly he went up into the fort. For 
three days he remained there only. During those Feast days 
he began to interest himself in the affair of the three brothers. 
The eldest brother would not give their share to the other two. 
The latter thought, “The Maharaj is great, it werewell for us to 
become his men.” So they began negotiations with him. The 
people had been already negotiating. The Maharaj decided 
to do it, and took them in hand. The three Farjands and all 
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the people joined in the plot. While on the third day Shivaji 
was ostensibly about to take leave, news was brought to him 
by the two brothers that Nilopant had retired/or the night. 
The people in the fort were already on the look-out; Shivaji 
sent them and some of his own men, and placed Nilopant 
under arrest. All three were brought down from the fort with 
himself. The fort was taken, and arrangements for it made. 
All three were asked to take each his due share of the Inam 
village of Chambli and of their other rights, and to live 
happily. Shivaji then took them up into his service, and ask¬ 
ed than to accompany him. Hiroji Farjand, and Harbaji 
and Tuloji, being peons, were promoted. 

[Chitnis, pp. 78-80] 



11. CONQUEST OF JAVLI, 1656 


[The conqviest of Javli marks the first important stage in the 
growth of Shivaji’s power. Javli was a consisderable princi¬ 
pality, comprising the greater part of the modern Satara dis¬ 
trict, with some part of the Konkan. The way to the South 
and the South-West was now opened to Shivaji by its annexa¬ 
tion in 1656. , 

“A Maratha family named More had received a grant of the 
State of Javli from the first Sultan of Bijapur early in the 16th 
century, and made the claim good by their sword. For eight 
generations they conquered the petty chieftains around and 
amassed a vast treasure by plunder. They...suceeded in getting 
possession of the entire district of Satara and parts of Konkan. 
The head of the family bore the hereditary title of Chandrarao, 
conferred by a Bijapur king in recognition of the founder’s 
personal strength and courage,... Eighth in descent from the 
founder was Krishnaji Baji, who succeded to the lordship of 
Javli about 1652.” [Sarkar-Shivaji.pp. 43-44] 

The documents in this volume raise the question “Did Shivaji 
win Javli by murder?” It seems certain, at first sight, that he did. 
Sabhasad, Chitnis, the 91-Kalmi Bakhar, all speak of a murder. 
Is it conceivable that Sabhasad invented a false charge of 
murder against Shivaji? What motive could Chitnis have had for 
caluminating the great founder of his master’s family as a 
murderer? Yet there are some grounds for hesitation. (1) We 
cannot be sure that Sabhasad and Chitnis looked at the matter 
in the same way as we do; that they thought of it as a crimcj 
so that, had it not been a notorious fact, they would never 
have thought of inventing it. There is no hint in Sabhasad or 
Chitnis that either of them thought of the act as of doubtful 
moral character in the least; rather do they appear to glory in 
it, as in the rest of their hero’s exploits. (2) A very similar 
story is told of Shahaji and Shrinivasrao of Junnar. Shahaji, 
we are told, entered into a negotiation with the latter for a 
marriage alliance, and made him prisoner. (Sarkar’s article in 
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Modem Revi^, September 1917, p. 252.) The stratagem would 
appear to have been looked upon as a clever, and entirely 
admirable, stroke <rf policy. (3) The accounts in the three 
Bakhars mentioned above do not agree with one another, nor 
is the account of either Slabhasad or the 91>Kaimi Bakhar 
wholly intelligible in itself. In Sabhasad Chandrarao and his 
brother Suryajirao are first treacherously murdered, and then 
the murderer sends an agent to negotiate a marriage alliance 
with the third brother, Hanmantrao, who is also treacherously 
murdered in the same way. In Chitnis the marriage negotia¬ 
tions are entered into in the first instance, (Is this because 
Chitnis feels that Sabhasad’s account is unconvincing?) and 
Chandrarao and Suryajirao having been despatched by this 
meam, Hanmantrao (who is at Javli, not at a neighbouring 
place, as in Sabhasad) is just killed by Sambhaji Kavji when 
the latter is leaving Javli. In the 91-Kalmi Bakhar we are told 
of the murder of Hanmantrao, Chandrarao’s Diwan,and nothing 
at all about Chandrarao himself! On the other hand, of course, 
the fact that two such independent sources as Sabhasad and 
the 91-Kalmi Bakhar both speak of a murder shows the exist¬ 
ence of a general belief, towards the end of the 17th century, 
in the occurrence of murder in connection with Shivaji’s 
conquest of Javli; and their disagreement in delails strengthens, 
rather than weakens, such a conclusion. (4) But then, neither 
the Jedhe Chronology, nor, we may perhaps add, the More 
Bakhar (the last except under the present heading) speaks of a 
murder. Both say that Javli was taken after an open fight 
with Chandrarao, that the latter then took refuge in Raigad 
and that at last peace was made between Shivaji and 
Chandrarao. In face of all this, we can only reserve our judg¬ 
ment until there is more conclusive evidence either way.] 

A chief of the name of Chandrarao More ruled in the 
Konkan.A powerful man was he, and ruled with strong¬ 

holds, and hill-forts, ten or twelve thousands horse, and foot- 
soldiers in addition. Raghunath Ballal Sabnis was summoned 
and sent to him. Shivaji thought to himself, and said, “Un¬ 
less Chandrarao More is killed, his principality cannot be 
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secured(i). And none but you can execute this work. You 
are to go to him on an embassy." With him were sent a 
hundred or a hundred and twenty-five picked swordsmen. 
Riding and arriving in the neighbourhood of Javli, he sent a 
message in advance to Chandrarao : “We have come from 
Shivaji ; we have some negotiations, some alliance to make.” 
Thus he informed him. Thereupon Chandrarao invited him 
to see him and granted an audience. There was some formal 
talk. He then retired to the quarters appointed for him and 
remained there. Next day he went again, and had a private 
audience. Some negotiations took place. At a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity he stabbed the two brothers—Chandrarao and Suryaji- 
rao—several times with a dagger. He then made off to his 
men. A persuit was made, but he killed the pursuers and 
made off. When the chief himself had fallen, how should the 
men advance? Having done the deed, he returned and met 
Shivaji. Immediately Shivaji advanced in person and captured 
Javli. The Mavlas were given assurances and enlisted. An 
entirely new fort, called Pratapgad, was erected. There was a 
place called Chaturbet, belonging to Javli, where a brother of 
Chandrarao, by name Hanmantrao, remained in strength. 
Thinking that the thorn of Javli could not be removed unless 
he was killed, Shivaji sent Sambhaji Kavji, a Mahaldar of his, 
to Hanmantrao on a diplomatic project. Sambhaji Kavji pre¬ 
tended to negotiate a marriage alliance, got a private audience 
with Hanmantrao, and stabbed him to death with a dagger. 
Javli was subjugated. There was a rebel named Babaji Rav 
in the valley of Shivtar. He was taken, and his eyes were put 
out. [Sabhasad, pp. 6-7] 

Chandrarao More, Raja of Javli, of the twelve Mavals, paid 
horse-shoe-money annually to the Padshah of Bijapur.(2) His 
Diwan, Hanmant More, who conducted the whole administra¬ 
tion, and had 40,000 Mavlas in his pay, stayed at Jor, near 
Shri Mahabaleshwar. Chandrarao More’s daughters were 
handsome, and of marriageable age. Shivaji sent Raghunath 


(1) or, I cannot establish my kingdom. 

(2) /. e., he was practically independent and made a nominal payment 
to Bijapur in recognition of its suzerainty. 
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Ballal Sabnis on an embassy to Hanmantrao Mbre to nego¬ 
tiate a marriage connection. It was a deep forest; Raghunath 
Ballal went to it with twenty-five horse and a hundred Mavlas. 
Hanmantrao More came across the threshold into the court¬ 
yard to meet him. Immediately he was treacherously killed 
with a dagger. There were some ten men at the gate; Raghu¬ 
nath Ballal killed them also, and the same night came to 
Purandhar, via Wai, to see Shivaji. The latter was much 
{leased. The next day Shivaji started in person with 40,000 
Mavlas, travelled through the night, and on the third day 
reached Javli by way of Mahabaleshwar and the pass of Nisni. 
Raghunath Ballal Sabnis and Mankoji Dahatonde, Samobut, 
were given some troops, and they came by the pass of Rad- 
tondi. Siege was then laid to Javli. For six hours the struggle 
continued; the place was taken at last. Bajirao and Krisbna- 
rao Raje More, about fifteen or sixteen years of age, were 
taken with their wives. Much treasure and booty of old times 
was found. The principality was broken. With the spoils 
the fort Pratapgad was erected on the crest of the hill; Mavlas 
were stationed there, and then Shivaji returned to Poona with 
■Chandrarao More. 

Thereupon Bajirao and Krishnarao More were given a luxu¬ 
rious bath and a sumptuous meal and then beheaded at Nim- 
jaga(i) to the south of Poona. There were their wives, and 
the girls of marriageable age; they were set free: no marriage 
connection was made. Thus was the principality of Chandra¬ 
rao More of Javli taken. Sixty thousands Mavlas were praised 
and taken into service. [91-Kalmi Bakhar, paras. 28-29] 

Chandrarao More was in Javli; he had 10,000 men in his 
pay, and had forcibly seized forts and valleys. The Maharaj 
opened friendly negotiations with him to the effect that 
Chandrarao should be his man and should conduct himself 
according to his wishes. He, in his haughtiness, paid no heed 
to the Maharaj and went on as before. Then the Maharaj 
thought: “He is a powerful man and has many captains of 
Mavlas with him : he cannot be got hold of by means of 


(1) The meaning of this word is obscure. 
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diplomacy; I must get hold of him by a stratagem.” So thinkings 
he sent Ragho Ballal Sabnis to parley with him. With Ragho 
Ballal he sent a hundred or two hundred select men. He went 
to Javli and began negotiations for a matrimonial alliance. 
And he stayed on there. Taking stock of the situation, he 
found Chandrarao given to intoxicating drugs, and his people 
divided. Forming a project, he sent a message to the Maha- 
raj: “By virtue of the power of the Saheb’s meritorious deeds, 
I am about to finish the business of Chandrarao, The Saheb 
should march in this direction for some ostensible reason or 
other. You should be prepared to start. I shall finish the 
business here in accordance with the plan I have formed and 
give you a hint. You should then descend the ghat and come 
here.” So, in accordance with what the Sabnis had written, 
the Maharaj came from Rajgad to Purandhar. While he from 
there went to pay his respects to Shri Mahabaleshwar, Raghu- 
nathpant invited Chandrarao and his brother Suryajirao as if 
for a secret consultation, and killed them then and there. 
Raghunathpant came to the gate. By this time the men at 
the gate got some scent; they were, however, only a few; he 
fought with them, and came safely among his own men. 
While starting from there, Sambhaji Kavji killed More’s Kar- 
bhari, a fine soldier by name Hanmantrao. The Maharaj was 
at Mahabaleshwar. He paid his respects to the god, and 
immediately on receiving the intimation, went by the Nisni 
pass to Javli; Javli fought for six hours. Then the stronghold 
was taken. Chandrarao’s sons, Bajirao and Krishnarao, were 
taken. The ladies also were taken; they were taken to Purandhar 
and kept in confinement. The two sons were taken to Poona, 
and put to death at Nimjaga(i), towards the south of the city. 
The ladies, who had been kept in confinement, were set free 
after a few days. [Chitnis, pp. 81-82] 

[The following passage is from a Bakhar, called ‘A short 
Bakhar of the Mores of Javli’ printed by Mr. Parasiiis in the 
Itihas-Sangrah, May and June 1909. Mr. Parasnis’s note to 
the Bakhar is as follows:—“This short Bakhar of Chandrarao 
More has been sent to us by our friend Mr. Yashwant Rajaiam 


(1) The meaning of this word is obscure. 
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Gupte, B.A., who procured it through Mr. Narhar Malhar 
Chitnavis. As the MS. is a second-hand copy of the original, 
it shows many orthographical and other errors. Still, as if 
-contains some new information about Chandrarao More, we 
publish it here. If any one comes across a correct copy of 
this Bakhar, we should be obliged by his sending it to us.” 

As the original of the Bakhar is not available, it is impossi¬ 
ble to fix its date with any certainty. From the language, 
however, it certainly does hot appear to be a modern fabrica¬ 
tion, and one would not be surprised if the original, being dis¬ 
covered, turned out to belong, say, to the end of the 18th 
century. Another point of interest with regard to the Bakhar 
is that its account of the capture of Javli and Raigad corres¬ 
ponds remarkably with that of the Jedhe Chronology.] 

.Chandrarao marched from Bijapur, and with 12,000 

foot-soidiers advanced on Javli. Conquering Javli, he esta¬ 
blished his rule and founded a kingdom. Before this the 
Gujars, the Mahamulkars, the Shirkes, and the Mobiles also 
flourished in Javli for some time. But there was no firm king- 
ship before this. That Javli became known among men as the 
seat of a king, was on account of Chandrarao. Young and old 
speak of Chandrarao More, king of Javli.” Even now the 
name of Chandrarao is current. Nobody speaks of those 
others. Only some rare person knows about them; not people 
in general. The first Chandrarao Raje More, his son Chayaji 
Raje, then Bhikaji Raje, then Shodaji Raje, then Yesaji Raje, 
then Gondaji Raje, then Balaji Chandrarao Raje, then Daulat- 
rao Raje;—thus there were eight men in all. The heirs of 
Chayaji Raje ruled over Javli for seven generations up to 
Daulatrai. With Daulatrai, the family of Chayaji Raje became 
extinct. Thereupon Mankai Ai, the mother of Daulatrai, 
adopted Krishnaji Baji Raje, a descendent of Yashwantrai of 
the Shivthar line, and, installing him at Javli as the king, 
carried on the government. Krishnaji Baji ruled at Javli for 
three years. After that Shivaji Raje Bhonsle won the favour 
■of God Sambhu. Great was bis might. He collected ever so 
many Mavla foot-soldiers, and took numerous strongholds 
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and hill-forts. And he built new ones,(^) and subjugated a 
large territory. He conquered Talkonkan, the twelve Mavals^ 
and the Muras.(2) Shivaji Maharaj sent a message to Chandra- 
rao Ktishnaji More : “You call yourself ‘Raje’ without pro¬ 
priety. We are the true king. God Sambhu has made us 
king. You must not, therefore, call yourself by the title ‘Raje.*^ 
You must serve us and, maintaining yourself by your own 
territory, render due service. Otherwise, if you are disloyal 
and plot against us, we shall conquer Javli and keep you in 
confinement.” A stringent warning like this was given. There¬ 
upon Rao Raje Krishnaji Baji More wrote in reply ; “It was 
yesterday that you became king. Who made you king ? If 
one vainly calls one’s self king in one’s own house, who is go¬ 
ing to recognise that ? One can easily enough come to Javli(®) 
but one cannot get away from it so easily. Not a single man 
.will return alive. If you have the power, come even today 
instead of tomorrow. We are kings of the Konkan; our king 
is Shri Mahabaleshwar. By His grace, we rule. By His grace 
the Padshah was pleased to give us the title ‘Raje’, and the 
morchel, (^) and the throne. Ours is the perpetual and here¬ 
ditary kingdom of Javli. If you enter on a quarrel with us, 
do it with open eyes. There is other territory for you. If you 
try to gain some advantage here, in the end you will be worse 
off than before. Instead of success, failure will be your lot.” 
To this effect Krishnaji Raje More wrote to Shivaji Maharaj. 
When the letters were read to Shivaji Maharaj, he was filled 
with wrath and sent a counter reply thus :—“You surrender 
Javli, cease to call yourself ‘Raje’, give up the morchel, and, 
naving your hands tied up with a handkerchief, come to us 

(1) The words in the text mean ‘He built forts in the river’ which makes 
no meaning. I have made the emendation ‘Navin’ (new) for ‘ Nadit’ (in 
the river). 

(2) “The Concan-Ghaut-Matha.from Jooncre to Kolapore, is divid¬ 
ed into the Mawals, the Khoras, and the Mooras : these are names used 
by natives, both for parts of the tableland and the valleys.” (Grant Duff 
Vol. 1, p.7.) 

(3) A pun on the word ‘Javli.’ 

(4) A brush of pea-cock feathers. It is waved over idols, Rajas, etc, 
(Molesworth). 
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and render some service. If even after this you behave im¬ 
properly, you will lose your life.” When Chandrarao More 
heard the contents of the letter, he waxed wroth. And a 
straight reply he made to Shivaji Raje : “My ammunition is 

still there. You wrote some.C); what need was there of 

writing thus? I am well able to defend myself.” Then there 
came to be great enmity between Chandrarao and Shivaji 
Maharaj. Then Shivaji Maharaj sent Suryarao Kakde and 
two thousand foot against Javli. Descending by the Nisni 

ghat of Mahabaleshwar,.(2) they laid siege to Javli. The 

approaches of Javli are difficult; there are dense clusters of 
bamboos. There the fighting went on for a month. At the 
end of the month, Krishnaji Baji More Raje left Javli and 
went, with his men, to Raigad. He seized Raigad and re¬ 
mained there. Shivaji Maharaj advanced against it. Chandra¬ 
rao held out at Raigad for three months. Then peace was 
made. Krishnaji Raje More and Shivaji Maharaj met each 
other. Javli was occupied by Shivaji Maharaj. Raigad also 
fell to him. Shivaji Raje received Krishnaji Raje More with 
great honour, and presented a horse, a Sirpav,0 and a 
rurnaK'*) to him. Krishnaji Chandrarao did not accept the 
rumal. “What is a rumal to us? We once had a morchel;— 
that was high dignity. Should we leave that and accept a 
lower one? Even if we do not wear a rumal on our head, 
the world will still know us as Raje More of Javli.” Chandra¬ 
rao took only the horse and the Sirpav presented to him by 
Shivaji Raje, and returned the rumal. Shivaji Raje had his 
morchel taken away. His arms, too, were taken away. 
Krishnaji Chandrarao thought to himself, “Where will our 
kingdom go? For the present at least I am his prisoner. As 
God Shambhu will prompt in future, so shall I act.” While he 
was with Shivaji Raje, it was the latter’s intention that Chandra¬ 
rao should be allowed to have a few men and his Javli should 
be restored to him; that he "should be established in his former 


(1) Obscure. 

(2) Obscure. 

(3) (Liberally, head and foot.) A complete dress of honour (Wilson). 

(4) A kind of headdress. 
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country as a servant, but should not be allowed to keep a 
large army; that it should be seen that he remained within his 
[Shivaji’s] circle when summoned, and then his Javli should 
be restored to him. Thus did Shivaji Maharaj decide. Tak¬ 
ing Krishnaji Raje More with him, he came to Chakan. 
Krishnaji Raje wrote secretly to Venkaji Raje Ghorpade of 
Mudhol, a Mansabdar of the Bijapur government. “You are 
a Mansabdar of the Padshah. We, too, are esteemed Rajas 
under the Padshahi. We have been excused from direct 
service to the Padshah. Nevertheless we must ]!and do abide 
by his commands. You and we are relatives. Shivaji Raje 
Bhonsle is self-styled king. He has made such a trouble for 
the Padshah. So, by hook or crook, in any way that you think 
suitable, procure our release from here and take us to Mudhol. 
After we have joined you, we shall exert ourselves to. the ut¬ 
most. First one, then two(^).” These letters were, discovered 
by the messengers of Shivaji Maharaj. They handed, them 
over to him. He read thCin, and saw there was treachery. 
Then he said to Krishnaji Raje More : “You and I met on Raj- 
gad. You then gave me your word of honour that thence¬ 
forward you would not be xmfriendly towards me. Still you 
sent treasonable letters to Venkaji Ghorpade. It is clear from 
this that you Mores are faithless!” Thus accusing him, Shivaji 
Maharaj had him beheaded at Chakan. From that time the 
Mores’ rule disappeared from Javli. There are relatives and 
descendants of Chandrarao, but they do not rule over Javli. 
When Chandrarao the pious was ruling over Javli, the re¬ 
venues of the kingdom were divided into four parts; one was 
devoted to the army and foot-soldiers; one to charity and free 
distribution of food; one to private expenses, tosikhamf^), 
horses, suratkham(^), adilkhana, etc.; and one to the building 

of temples.Such was More the Pious. Shivaji Maharaj 

built Pratapgad on the Dhorpa hill above Javli; and established 


(1) I cannot understand the meaning of this. 

(2) Stores. 

(3) Shutarkhana—Artilery mounted on camels. 
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Amba of Shri Tuljapur there. But the world still cherishes 
the name of Chandrarao.-Hakikatnama0 of Chandrarao 
Raje More. 


(1) Account 



III. FIRST BRUSH WITH THE EMPIRE 


[After the conquest of JavH in 1655, Shivaji must have been 
occupied for some time in the reorganisation of his territories. 
His next opportunity came with Aurangzib’s invasion of 
Bijapur early in 1657. Shivaji had entered into correspondence 
with Aurangzib, who had assented to his keeping what he had 
wrested from Bijapur, and also to his proposal of taking posse¬ 
ssion of Dabhol and the surrounding country (No. 1). But 
Bijapur bade higher, and when the war broke out, Shivaji, per¬ 
haps hoping that it would be a long struggle, accepted the 
Bijapur bid, and raided Moghul territory (No. 2). The rapid 
success of Aurangzib, however, alarmed him, and he had good 
reason to fear the consequences of Aurangzib’s wrath ; but he 
was saved by the news of the Emperor’s illness, which distracted 
Aurangzib’s attention, and made him willing to give a favoura¬ 
ble reply to Shivaji’s overtures (No. 3). 

Two or three recently published letters show that towards 
the end of the year 1658, when the danger from Aurangzib 
had passed away, Shivaji looted some territory in the Karnatak 
(Nos. 4 and 5). 

The two letters of Aurangzib to Shivaji translated below 
(Nos. 1 and 3) are from Rajwade, Volume VIII. These, again, 
are 19th century translations from the original Persian.] 

(1) Let Shivaji Bhonsle, chief of all Umraos, eminent among 
his equals, object of Imperial favour, be satisfied and know :— 

Your application, made after receiving the firman with the 
print of the palm from here, has been received. Whatever had 
to be said on the dilferent matters has been said to your envoy 
Sonaji. He must have spoken to you and convinced you. The 
forts and territory belonging to Bijapur which you hold in your 
hands should remain in your hands as heretofore ; besides we 
now give you, as you desire, Dabhol and the territory depend¬ 
ing on it. So, you should realise that whatever assistance is to 
be given to us, this is the time to give it ; and you should come 
here for an interview. Whatever other plans you may have in 
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mind besides this will all be fulfilled. Just now leave has been 
given to your envoy, because he was anxious to return as soon 
as possible. From what he tells you, you will see our interest 
in you, and our desire to promote your advancement in 

course of time. At present, by the grace of God, and our 

good fortune, and the strength of our army, those who wished 
evil to us have been destroyed. One day after another has been 
:bringing fresh victories. For example, the excee4ingly strong 
fortress of Bidar— which none so far had conquered, and which 
none so much as thought of conquering—^that gate of the en¬ 
tire Deccan and Karnatak. succumbed to us in one day. 
Others have not been able to take it even after years and years. 
All the Almighty’s doing ! Rejoice in this, and as the valour of 
our brave men brings us fresh triumph, be attentive to the happy 
news, and remember we are entirely favourable towards you. 
Moon 18 Rajab, 21 Julus, 1067 Hijri (23rd April 1657). 

[Rajwade, Vol. VIII, No. 5] 

(2) Then he plundered the city of Junnar. Two hundred 

horses were captured. He returned to Poona with goods worth 
3 lakhs of hons besides clothes and jewels. Then he looted the 
city of Ahmadnagar, fought a great battle with the Moghuls, 
and captured seven hundred horses. Elephants also were taken. 
A great deal of treasure was found. The number of horses then 
reached 1,200 and that of Shilledars (i) 2,000. There was thus 
a total of 3,000 horsemen. [Sabhasad, p. 5] 

(3) Let Shivaji Bhonsle, eminent among his equals [etc....] 
know:— 

Your application, sent with your envoy Raghunathpant, to¬ 
gether with the letters of Krishnaji Bhaskar Pandit, has been 
received and the contents noted. Although your former doings 
are not such as may be forgiven, still we take it that you have 
repented of them, that you realise that this Court will not be 
remiss in punishing such acts, and that you have definitely 
turned to us; we therefore, forgive these former doings. You 
should be gratified at this and put forth your best efforts on 
our behalf. You write : “A promise should be given to me 

(1) Men who find their own horse, as distinguished from Bargirs, who 
are provided with one by their employer. See notps, p. 61. 
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that my hereditary territory and forts, in Konkan as well as up- 
country, except Nagar, which are under the Adilkhan of Bijapur, 
would be made over to me when that country is con<iucred. I 
shall then send Sonopant to the Presence; and acting in your 
interest and defending the Imperial frontiers, shall make 
common cause with your officers so that there should be no 
rebellion or other trouble.” As regards this, you should act as 
you suggest; and immediately on receiving this firman, write 
an application embodying what you want, and send it with 
Sonopant. Action will then be taken on it accordingly. Know¬ 
ing this, act in our interest and remember we are entirely 
favourable towards you. Moon I Jamadilakhar, 1068 Hijri 
(24th February 1658). [Rajwade,' Vol. VIII. No. 6] 

(4) To Krishnaji Bhaskar, Deshadhikari and Kulkami, Dis¬ 
trict Twelve Mavals 

Salutations of Shivaji Raje, Suhur Tisa Khamsen Alat.0 
An order was formerly sent to you that there was a dispute about 
the boundary between the two villages Kalboli of Paun Maval 
division and Ravde of Paudkhorc division. Thereupon you 
proceeded to the above mentioned village and took the dispute 
into consideration. Arjoji Dhamalc submitted that the boundary 
line of his village was the true boundary and that he was pre¬ 
pared to submit to the ordeal. Thereupon all the village 
authorities were called together and an ordeal was decided on. 
But then the next day Arjoji Dhamale, Desh [mukh] of Paud- 
khore remained [absent]. So Narhari Divakar Desh [Kulkarni] 
of Paun Maval and Havji Pati! of Kalboli came to Purandhar 
and reported about it. But then the Saheb went to the Karnatak 
on an expedition. When he returns from those parts, he will 
give what decision he likes. ... A copy of this letter should be 
taken and the original handed over to Narbari Divakar Desh- 
kulkarni. Moon 13, Moharram0. 

[Chaturtha Sammelan-Vritta, p. 79] 
(5) From the office of Lord Khan Alishan Khan Afzalkhan 
Muhammadshahi—may he be prosperous for ever ! - 


(1) I. e. Suhur 1059 (24th May 1658-“23rd May 1659 A.D*) 

(2) 1st October 1658. 
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To the clerks of the district of TerdalO); Suhwr year 1060. 

As Shivaji harassed the country-side of the above mentioned 
district, Krishnagauda Desai took much pains and maintain¬ 
ed foot-soldiers and horsemen and defeated the enemy. So, 
being pleased with the above-named Desai, we have given him 

the following [etc.]. Date 29th Jilhejf®) 

[Shiva-Charitra-Pradip, p. 83] 


(1) 16° 30' N 75° 5’ E. 60 miles N. E. of Belgaum. 

(2) 8th August 1659. 




IV. AFZALKHAN 


[In 1659 the Bijapur government made the first serious atte¬ 
mpt to crush Shivaji, when it sent Afzalkhan for that pur¬ 
pose. Firmans were issued by the government to the Desh- 
mukhs of the Mavals, ordering them to give all possible help 
to Afzalkhan (No. 1). In addition Afzalkhan wrote to some 
himself (Nos. 4 and 5), or had letters sent to them by persons 
in his confidence, e,g., to Kanhoji Jedhe (No.2)(i). It must 
have been a critical moment for these Deshmukhs; they must 
calculate, and declare on the right side ; to take up the side of 
Shivaji, especially, was to proclaim one’s self openly as a rebel. 
Some, like the Khopdes, joined Afzalkhan at once ; Kanhoji 
Jedhe hesitated, but having made up his mind and joined Shi¬ 
vaji, he used his influence, if we are to believe an account pre¬ 
served in the Jedhe family, to win over others to the same side 
(No. 6). 

For long historians denounced Shivaji as the murderer of 
Atzalkhan, but this point has now been authoritatively settled 
by Professor Sarkar (Shivaji pp. 79-81). The authorities on the 
Maratha side—the Bakhars, the powada, the Shiva-Bharat,— all 
(with one exception, the 91-Kalmi Bakhar) declare that Afzal¬ 
khan struck the first blow. We may add, with regard to the 
point mentioned by Professor Sarkar on p. 81, viz,, why ‘if 
Afzalkhan meant treachery, he did not keep his troops in readi¬ 
ness for delivering an assault or at least for defending them¬ 
selves’, that he did keep a considerable body of men near 
enough to the place of meeting, if Sabhasad and Chitnis are to 
be believed. According to Sabhasad he started with some 1,000 
or 1,500 men, and when objection was taken to this, left them 
at the distance of a bowshot. According to Chitnis, when ob¬ 
jection was taken to his bringing a large number of men with 
himself, these were left at different places on the way (Chitnis 
p. 132). More adequate preprations than these may have been 


(1) But see note*, p. 81, post. 
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considered unnecessary. Shivaji. on the other hand, had made 
his arrangements for all eventualities. 

From the point of veiw of the ultimate result the interview 
was hardly so important as Afzalkhan’s advance to Javli. 
Whenj partly because he was enticed to it by Shivaji’s offers of 
submission, partly from military considerations, Afzalkhan ad¬ 
vanced to Javli, he was a beaten man(^). The Shiva-Bharat puts 
this very well; when he reached Javli, the Khan congratulated 
himself on having made a prize ; while Shivaji thought to him¬ 
self, “Now he has come into my hands” (Shiva-Bharat XX 48; 
below p. 72). It describes also how, after the Khan’s death, his 
army was easily broken because, “the hilly ground was good 
for foot-soldiers but not for cavalry” (76. XXIII29). The Shiva- 
Bharat tells us that Afzalkhan’s officers objected to the 
advance to Javli, but he in his overconfidence over-ruled them. 
According to Sabhasad, when Shivaji proposed an interview at 
Javli, Afzalkhan demurred, and made Shivaji’s envoy swear to 
his safety before he consented (Below p.77). On the other hand, 
he had little hope of reducing Pratapgad; Shivaji must be drawn 
out in some way. (“Shivaji has entered the woods ; he must 
be drawn out by some artifice ; then I shall inspire confidence 
in him and get an interview, and do service to Padshah according 
to opportunity”—Chitnis pp. 122-3). If he would not come to 
Wai, but was agreeable to Javli, it would be as well to advance 


(1) An important point about the date of Afzalkhan’s occupation of Javli 
is raised by the two letters to Kanhoji Jedhe printed below (Nos. 2 and 
3). In No. 2 the writer says’ We are riding and have left the Taighat behind’ 
apparently on the way to Javli. The letter is dated 17th March 1659. Are 
we to suppose that Afzalkhan occupied Javli as early as March ? This was 
the view held by the late Mr. V.L. Bhave in his brochure on “The Death 
of Afzalkhan”. According to him Afzalkhan came to Javli with the object 
of reducing Pratapgad but when he failed in his object, after six or seven 
months entered into negotiations with Shivaji, which resulted in the interview 
and his death. All our authorities, however, represent the advance to Javli 
as having been made with a view to the interview and as immediately 
preceeding it. Besides, on this view the rout of Afzalkhan’s army after his 
death would be much less intelligible. A way out of the difficulty may be 
found in the supposition that the reference in No. 2 is to some advance 
party sent by Afzalkhan. 

But see note *, p. 81, post. 
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to Javli. The easy possession of Javli would be an additional ad¬ 
vantage. In this way, partly hope, partly over-confidence led 
Afzalkhan on to Javli and to his destruction]. 

(1) Firman of All Adil Shah to Kanhoji Jedhe 

This gracious Royal Firman is issued to Kanhoji Jedhe: 
Suhur year 1059. Shivaji out of narrow-mindedness and evil 
propensities has started troubling the Muhammadans residing 
in the Nizamshahi Konkan. He has plundered them. He has 
also captured several forts in our territory. Therefore in order 
to drive him out and conquer him, we have appointed Afzal¬ 
khan possessed of valour and prestige, the most capable and 
efficient of our noblemen [etc., etc.] as the Governor of that 
province and sent him with a most formidable army. You 
must therefore carry out his commands, obey him, and do all 
the offices of a servant, and defeat and exterminate Shivaji. 
You must not give quarter to Shivaji’s men, wherever they 
may be or from wheresoever they may come but must kill 
them. You must give proof of your good-will to this Court 
and your readiness to serve it. For if Afzalkhan reports about 
it, your good-will to the Court will be recognised, your status 
increased and your welfare secured. You should therefore 
comply with and act according to whatever the above-men¬ 
tioned Khan tells you or writes to you about the good of this 
Court and the business of this Government. And whoever 
does not do so should know well that no good will come to 
him. Knowing this, you should obey this Royal Order. Date 
5th Sawwal 1069.(^) 

[Shivaji Souvenir. English section 142-3; 

Marathi Section 120-11 

(2) Afzalkhan’s attempt to win over Kaidioji Jedhe 

From—Trimbak Kanho Havaldar, Wai District; 

To—Kanhoji Naik, Deshmukh, Tape Bhor, Fort Rohida. 

A promise from His Honour Khan Azam [Afzalkhan] has 
been sent. You should therefore have no hesitation with res¬ 
pect to anything, but immediately on receiving this letter, take 


(1) 16th June 1659.1069 is the year according to the Hfjri era. 
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horse and come with your men with the greatest possible 
speed. If you carry this affair to a successful conclusion 
there is promotion and advancement for you. I have written 
to you about this before; you must have learnt everything 
from that letter. Take horse and come at once. Provision 
will be made here for the expenses of the men also. Bring 
good fighting men with you. We are riding, and have left the 
Taighat behind. Moon 3 Rajab.(^)* 

[Rajwade, Vol. XV, No. 336] 

(3) Shivaji’s letter to Kanhoji Jedhe 

From—Shivaji Raje; 

To— Kanhoji Jedhe, Deshmukh, Tape Bhor, Fort Rohida. 

I have learnt everything from the letter you sent. You wrote 
thus : “Khan Alishah Khan Azam [Afzalkhan] writes that he 
is advancing on Javli and wishes me to join him with my men 
at once.” Now you and he have been on friendly terms for a 
long time. So go you must. But if you decide to go in 
person, or to send any of your sons, first take his word of 
honour, and then go, else there may be treachery. Have some 
good man as an intermediary and then go. Perhaps you think 
of going in person ; and you have no suspicion in your mind; 
still it would be better to send one of your sons, with some 
men, after taking a proper promise. Make some excuse or other, 
and do not go in person. I have written to you about either 
alternative. You are wise; it is unnecessary to write more. 
Received, Moon 24 Rajab.f^)* [lb.. No. 338] 

(4) Afzalkhan’s letter to Shivaji Jedhe, son of Kanhoji Jedhe 

[This letter has been published by Mr. D. V. Apte in the 
Bharata-Itihasa-Samshodhaka-Mandala’s Quarterly, Volume VII, 
on p. 104. It was discovered, he tells us, among the papers of 
the Jedhe family at Kari.j 

Letter of assurance from Khan Alishah Khan-i-Azam Afzal- 

(1) 17th March 1659. (?) 

(2) 7th April 1659. (?) 

• But these letters may belong, not to 1659, but to 1649 (Shake 1571). 
The letters themselves give the month and date, but not the year. 
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khan(^) to Shivaji son of Kanhoji Jedhe, Suhur 1060. To wit:— 
Krishnaji Pandit Havaldar, Wai District, and Amaji Anandrao, 
Fort Rohida, wrote to us about you, and we learnt everything 
from their letters. We are aware, then, that your father and 
brothers have been serving Shivaji Bhonsle for some ten or 
twenty years. But you need have no hesitation about that; you 
should come to our presence; you will not suffer on that account. 
You are a friend of the Court. So, without feeling any hesitation 
or suspicion, and with full confidence, you should take horse 
and come to the Presence. When you come here, due provision 
and promotion will be made. Knowing this, come immediately. 
That is a solemn promise. Date 22 Mohurrum.C®) 

(5) Letter from Afzalkhan to Vithoji Haibatrao, Deshmnkh 

of Gunjan Maval 

From—Sarsubha Khan Alishan Khan Afzalkhan [etc.]; 

To—Vithoji Haibatrao, Deshmukh of Gunjan Maval. 

Suhur 1060,(®) Krishnaji Bhaskar, Desai (?) of Wai District, 
spoke to us about you in various appreciative terms, which 
have convinced us. You have the reputation of being a valuable 
man. This is a time for work. Have no hesitation in any res¬ 
pect ; have trust, and come to Javli with your men; and sharing 
whole-heartedly in any business as ordered, exhibit your since¬ 
rity. You will then get the provision and the advancement 
which you desire. [Rajwade, Vol. XVII, No. 11] 

(6) [The following passage is from the Jedhe Kareena, or 
“Account of the Jedhes,” another document found among the 
papers of the Jedhes at Kari, and printed by Messrs. Apte and 
Divekar in the Shiva-Charitra-Pradip, pp. 39-48. It is based to 
a great extent on the Jedhe Chronology. The document is 
perhaps incomplete; it comes to what seems a sudden stop at 
the year 1689. The present passage describes how Kanhoji 
Jedhe not only stood by Shivaji during Afzalkhan’s invasion 
but won over other Deshmukhs to Shivaji’s side.] 

Thereupon Afzalkhan was sent from Bijapur to invade this 
kingdom. He sent firmans from the Padshah to all the Maval 


(1) Titles, etc., omitted. 

(2) 30th Sepeember 1659. 

(3) May 1639-May 1660 A.D. 
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Deshmukhs to join him with their men. Kedarji Khopde had 
joined him already. Khandoji Khopde had remained; he also 
joined him now. Then Kanhoji Naik wrote to Shivaji. The 
latter replied, advising him to send his son after taking a pro¬ 
mise of safety; or if he wished to go himself, to do so after 
considering it well. Thereupon Kanhoji Naik went, together 
with his five sons, to see Shivaji at Shivapatan. He saw him, 
and said to him in private, “The Maharaj [Shahaji] gave me 
into your service after taking an oath from me. I shall be true 
to that oath. Myself and my five sons and ray men shall fight 
to the death for the sake of the Saheb. Anyone may then 
enjoy our watan. But never shall we be false to our plighted 
word.” Then Shivaji said, “But your watan will thus be in 
danger.” Kanhoji Naik said, “I have renounced the watan for 
the sake of the Saheb.” “If so,” said Shivaji, “first pour 
water from the hand in renunciation of the watan, and then 
speak further.” Then as desired by Shivaji, Kanhoji poured 
water from his hand in renunciation of the watan. ...[Shivaji asks 
Kanhoji to keep his family, for greater safety, at Talegaon, 
and then he and Kanhoji mutually exchange oaths of loyalty 
and protection]... . Then Shivaji said, “Hold a meeting with 
the rest of the Maval Deshmukhs and see what they say.” Then 
Kanhoji and the other Maval Deshmukhs sat together. The 
latter said, “Tell us what you think.” He replied, “Loyal to 
Shivaji, I have even solemnly renounneed my watan ; we are 
firmly resolved, myself and my sons, to fight to the death for 
Shivaji. Tell me what you intend. The Khan is a treacherous 
Mussulman. When his object has been accomplished he will 
find some trumpery excuse and ruin us. This is our own 
Maratha government; we should all take heart, and with our 
men follow Shivaji and serve him loyally.” When he spoke 
these and similar spirited words, all the Deshmukhs said “Your 
thought is also ours, certainly and truly.” Then Kanhoji came 
to Shivaji with all the Deshmukhs, and all of them took oaths. 

(7) Then, summoning Afzal, the chief of his army, Adiishah 
himself spoke to him thus suitably to the occasion :— 

“Among all this numerous army, you alone are my true 
friend—enemy to gods and Brahmins, a second Iron Age as it 
were. 
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“Starting with a large army, you formerly defeated in 
battle kings of the line of Rama Raja.O) 

“While your prowesss, painful to foes, is awake, even 
Srirangaraja(2) has no inclination for war. 

“You by your valour subdued in an instant the proud king 

of Kamapura,(®) as a charmer subdues a furious snake. 

“Is it not a wonder, then, that while such an unconquerable 
warrior is still active, Shivaji, the son of Shahaji, insults me 
day and night ? 

“Alas ! that proud, energetic warrior, devoted to his own 
religion, has been destroying the religion of Muhammadans ! 

“Having gradually occupied the difficult forest tracts, like a 
lion, he, obeying no one but himself, pays no heed to my 
commands. 

“Had he not been prevented by Mahmud, my father, he^ 
would have driven the lord of Rajpuri(‘*) into the sea. 

“Conquering Chandrarao, with his sons and ministers, he 
occupied Javli without opposition. 

“The Nizamshahi territory, with hills and forests, and 
mines, which I ceded to Aurangzib in order to make peace,, 
has been forcibly seized by that capable but rude and unruly 
fellow [Shivaji], without paying any heed to us or to the 
Moghuls. 

“Unexpectedly does the wicked fellow, given to a life of 
plunder, come and loot my cities and towns and villages. 

“Fearing nobody, he makes a day’s, a fortnight’s, even a 
month’s journey, it is said, in a moment. 

“From childhood has this man, mischievous by nature, but 
of great and active capacity, been insulting Muhammadans. 

“He occupied Nagar and other Moghul cities, and punished 
them severely. 

“Even the Emperor of Delhi, fearing him, does not feel 
assured of the safety of the Nizamshahi territory, conquered 
by him with great difficulty. 

(1) Probably Rama Raja of Vijayanagar, who was defeated in the 
battle of Talikota in 1565. 

(2) Probably Sri Ranga Rayal, the last nominal King of the Vijaynagai 
line. 

(3) Karnool. 


(4) i.e., the Siddi of Janjira. 
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“Is this mighty man, slowly advancing further and further, 
going to take away our kingdom and make it his own ? 

“None of the brave men whom I repeatedly sent to conquer 
him, has returned after meeting that powerful person. 

“I do not see any one except you who is likely to conquer 
him, who fears nobody, and destroys hostile warriors. 

“Do you go, therefore; catch him, who is as it were an 
evil planet incarnate, and, taking shelter in forts, is difficult to 
catch; and bring him hither.” 

Thus addressed in confidence by proud Adilshah, Afzal 
was pleased, and spoke thus with respect to the matter in 
hand :— 

“When the master orders the servant, lovingly and confi¬ 
dentially, to do something, it is the master who really accom¬ 
plishes it; the servant is only secondary. 

“The capacity of destroying enemies which is in me has 
been today roused into activity by you by giving me some 
thing to do. 

“I promise that I shall securely bind that man, ever defiant, 
and wicked like Death, and bring him to your Pre¬ 
sence. 

“I entered the Karnatak and conquered hundreds of kings. 
Vain is that triumph of mine, if I continue to live without 
conquering Shivaji.” 

When Afzal had said this, Adilshah, anxious to despatch 
him, who, proud of his great power, was instantly ready to 
undertake the promised business, honoured him with many 
presents. 

He gave him his own sword, which he carried in his hand, 
which was sharp like the edge of Indra’s thunderbolt, and 
which was placed in a jewelled scabbard. 

And Afzal bore the dagger, with a jewelled scabbard, which, 
too, his master lovingly placed in his belt. 

Then having made him many parting obeisances again and 
again, the irountain-like Afzal started. 

The high-minded Adilshah gave the command of the army 
to Afzal who was held in esteem by all soldiers, and ordered 
•other captains of contingents to assist him. 

Ambar, like the demon Shambara; the valiant Yakut; proud 
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Musekhan; Hasan the Pathan; Randulla, son of Randulla^ 
Ankushkhan, moving about like an unrestrained elephant; the 
long-armed Siddi Hilal*... .who became the bought son of 
Kheloji;—-these and other Muhammadans, with their contin¬ 
gents and friends, immediately followed the general at the 
command of their master. 

And the Ghorpades also, of terrible deeds, skilled in war, 
conquerors of many enemies, followed him. Pandhre Naik; 
Kharatc Naik; Kalyan Jadhav, leading many men; Mambaji 
Bhonsle, eager to fight; Ghatges and Kates(i), famous through 
the world for valonrous deeds :—these and other chiefs, and 
thousands of feudatories, followed the general with their 
fourfold army. 

Then, starting at the time advised by astrologers, he met 
with many evil omens, prognosticating disaster. 

Though these and other omens advised him to retire, he still 
persevered in his advance, like Namuchi. 

And, entertaining in his mind a great wrong, he quickly 
neared the district of Wai. [Shiva-Bharat, Ch. XVIIJ 

The wise ones asked 

“Why did that wicked man neglect Shivaji, who was in 
Poona, and go with his army to Wai ?” 

Kavindra said :— 

... .After overpowering Bajirao and proud Krishnarao, ancf 
their father, the powerful Chandrarao, in war, Shivaji captured 
the formidable town of Javli. 

The powerful warrior Shivaji killed all the relatives of 
Chandrarao and all who helped him. 

Then one of Chandrarao’s relatives, by name Prataprao, 
fled from fear of Shivaji and sought refuge with Adilshah. 

Desirous of gaining the throne of Chandrarao the shrewd 
man won the favour of Adilshah by long service. His anxiety 
was removed when Adilshah promised that the former terri¬ 
tory of Chandrarao should be taken from Shivaji and defi¬ 
nitely made over to him; and he helped Afzal in his expedi¬ 
tion. 

(1) Or perhaps Kamtes. The word in the text is‘Kantika’s. See also 
below, p. 94 n. 1. 
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Then that proud kinsman of Ghandtarao gave counsel to 
Afzal and brought him to Wai. 

“The master of Javli is master of the whole Wai district, 
and the whole Sahyadri, and the sea with its islands —with 
this idea, that long-armed Muhammadan came to Wai, ready 
to take Javli first of all. 

Then the Muhammadan Afzal, having come with his army, 
and quickly occupied Wai, with a view to the capture of Javli, 
the wise king Shivaji, intent on offering resistance, thought 
proudly thus to himself 

“This valiant warrior, sent by the proud Adilshah, offended 
with me, will perform deeds of valour bearing out his repu¬ 
tation. This is that Muhammadan, owing to whose wicked¬ 
ness, the enormities of this Iron Age have been increasing. 
This wicked man, in might like the demon Nishumbha, insulted 

the goddess of Tuljapur.He is the enemy of all Religion, 

the friend of all Irreligion. As such, I ought indeed to kill him, 
who has come here at an opportune time. 

It is indeed my business to be born again and again in 
different ages and protect gods, and Brahmins, and cows. 

I am that Lord Vishnu, the essence of all gods.who 

have appeard on earth to remove its burden. 

Entering the terrible forest of Javli, my home, the home of 
the lion, the enemy Afzal,—the elephant-will meet his 
death.” 

Having resolved thus to himself, the great Shivaji ordered 
his general to harry the enemy’s country; appointed suitable 
officers, diligent in their respective duties, for the protection 
of his own territory and forts; and himself....with the infantry 
came to Javli. 

Then hearing that Shivaji, with a large and well-equipped 
army.had himself taken post in Javli and was await¬ 

ing battle, Afzal sent a message to him, who was cognisant 
of all things;—listen, O wise ones, to all that; I shall recount 
it to you. 

Afzal said :— 

“The insolence which you have been showing at every step 
has become a thorn in the Adilshah’s heart. 

“The territory, which, after the disappearance of the 
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Nizam, had been takien by Adilshah, and which had been 
given by him to the Mughuls in the interest of peace—that 
territory, full of hill-forts, has been taken and appropriated 
by you, O son of Shahaji. 

“The lord of Rajpuri, who was more than once besieged 
and deprived of his territory by you, ever fortunate, is angry 
with you. 

“You invaded, and after fighting, forcibly seized this wide 
kingdom of Chandrarao, altogether inaccessible to the 
enemy. 

“You took Kalyan and Bhivandi, and, they say, destroyed 
the mosques of Muhammadans. 

“Not considering your own strength, you restrain the holy 
men of the Muhammadans, and fearlessly obstruct the way of 
the Muhammadans. 

“As you freely assume emblems of Imperial sovereignty; 
sit unjustly on a golden throne; award favours and punish¬ 
ments to men on your own authority; indeed, haughtily and 
waywardly refuse to render obeisance to those to whom it is 
due; and moving freely as you like, fear nobody;— therefore 
have I been sent by the great Adilshah. 

“Now, 0 king, obey my order, make peace, and give up all 
forts and territory. 

“Sinhgad and Lohgad, great and strong forts; so also the fort 
of Purandhar, and the city of Chakaan; also the territory bet¬ 
ween the Nira and the Bhima;—surrender these to the 
Emperor of Delhi of immeasurable power. 

“And Alishah asks of you this Javli, which you seized 
forcibly from Chandrarao.” 

Listening in private to the contents of the enemy’s letter 
which had arrived, that incomparable hero, the jewel among 
princes, conceived in his mind a certain plan. [Ib., Ch. XVIII] 

Kavindra said;— 

Casting his eye—in the form of spies—in all directions, Shi- 
vaji attentively watches everything, internal as well as external. 

Then he summoned an envoy expert in his business, and 
sent the following reply to the enemy :— 

Shivaji said 
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“That you, who annihilated ail the princes of the Kamatak 
in war, should Show even this much grace to me, is a great 
deal. 

“Incomparable is the strength of your arms; your valour is 
like fire. You are an ornament to the Earth; there is no 
guile in you. 

“If you would see the splendours of these woods, come and 
have a view of this Javli. 

“It is best, I think, that you come here now. That will 
free me from all fear, and will promote my advancement. 

“I have nothing but contempt for the army of the haughty 
Moghuls; also for that of Adilshah—excepting you, of terrible 
power. 

“Come along, and be careful on the journey. I shall give up 
the forts and, as you ask for it, this Javli also. 

“Looking on you, who are terrible to look at, without fear, 
I shall place the sword in my hand in front of you. 

“Seeing this ancient, vast forest, your army will experience 
the comforts of the shades of the nether world.” 

Giving this message, like a mnemonic line, containing few 
words, but much meaning, Shivaji despatched his envoy. 

On hearing that message delivered by Shivaji’s envoy that 
wicked man thought that he had accomplished his master's 
business. 

Though in Wai, that Muhammadan thought that Javli was 
already completely in his hand—Javli which is three yojanas* 
distant from Wai. 

[Afzalkhan summons his men and announces his intention 
of accepting Shivaji’s invitation and going to Javli. A few of 
his advisers point out the impolicy of his decision.] 

The counsellors said ;— 

“You may certainly do your will, O master. When Destiny 
stands in the way, who can turn a man from his purpose ? 

“If Shivaji trusts you with a clear conscience, let him at 
once come out of the forest of Javli. 

“Let him make a present of all that is his for your pleasure; 
let him make obeisance and bend his neck at each step. 


* A yojana=8 miles. 
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“The bowman who since his childhood never bent his head, 
even in a dream, before any lord except the God Shiva alone; 
who, with his great might, has been, since his childhood, per¬ 
forming almost superhuman deeds, as we have been hearing; 
who hates the very sight of Muhammadans, and, being the 
leader of his own religion, does not listen to their speech;—if 
he fearlessly invites you there, he contemplates, we fear, some 
violence.” 

Proud, blinded by hate, he heard what they said but made 
light of them, and, his eyes turned red, spoke thus :— 

Afzal said:— 

“The haughty enemy, who has been offending against us 
since his very birth, how will he himself come near us 1 

“As for your praise of him, being human, as performing 
superhuman deeds,—that, I suppose, is in ignorance of my 
own valour. 

“I broke the armies of the princes of the Karnatak with the 
hoofs of my galloping horses; even now I have routed the 
very gods by destroying various holy places; seeing me,—pre¬ 
eminent above all, burning with anger,—near him, even the 

God of Death himself will consent to make peace. 

Saying so to those his counsellors the wicked man started at 
once. [ft., Ch. XIX] 

[In the meanwhile the goddess Tulja appears to Shivaji, 
tells him that Afzal Khan is treacherous and intends to fight, 
that he is a demon in the form of a Muhammadan, and that 
it is decreed that he should die at Shivaji’s hand] 

Then, sitting in the assembly-room within the walls of Pratap- 
gad, Shivaji summoned his captains and spoke to them thus :— 

“At my invitation that well-connected Muhammadan is 
coming here with his army with a view to making peace. 

“It is now my wish, therefore, that this hostile army should 
be allowed to reach this forest without any hindrance from 
you. 

“He wishes to sec me privately; if he hears that I am accom¬ 
panied by you, soliders ready with their weapons, he might sus¬ 
pect danger. 

“So all keep ready and remain in the neighbourhood, yet 
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concealed inside the deep forest, without being detected by the 
enemy. 

“If after giving his word, he still refuses to make peace, you 
should attack his army when our drum is sounded.” 

Thus the great king secretly instructed them, as if he was im¬ 
parting to them some esoteric doctrine; the enemy too, reached 
that way with his array. 

Having reached Javli, the powerful Afzal thought to himself 
that he had captured it. 

While Shivaji, hearing that he had reached Javli, thought; 
“Luckily he has come into my hands.” 

Then the enemy camped together, weary and frightened, on 
the bank of the Koyna, full of thickets of bamboo trees. 

While, in that fearful place, all his soldiers were afraid, proud 
Afzal alone was without fear.. 

Then both Shiva and Afzal sent envoys to each other to in¬ 
quire about each other’s health. 

Shiva knew Afzal’s mind, and the latter his; the truth of the 
matter God alone knew; the common people believed that peace 
was being made. 

[Shivaji invites jewellery merchants from Afzalkhan’s camp 
to Pratapgad, saying that he wishes to buy some jewels for 
making presents to Afzalkhan and his captains.] 

“Raja Shivaji has trust in me; so I shall now meet him under 
colour of arranging peace, and, myself plunging my concealed 
dagger deep into his heart, shall presently create panic even in 
the abode of the gods”thus the Muhammadan planned 
treachery in his own mind; how Shivaji, knowing all that pre¬ 
pared to visit him with the fruits of his treachery in battle—all 
that I will tell you.(^) An account of his famous deeds is, to 
my mind, the true nectar; the tales of other nectar are vain. 

[Ib.. Ch. XX] 

Kavindra said :— 

I shall now recount to you, O excellent Brahmins, what 

agreement the two, eager to meet each other.made through 

their envoys; listen. 

Leaving his army as it was, Afzal should start alone, and 


(1) The construction of this sentence is doubtful. 
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armed; he should come forward in a palki; there might be not 
more than two or three servants to attend on him. He should 
come along like that to the slope of Pratapgad and stay in the 
mandap waiting for Shivaji. Shivaji too should come armed, and 
receive the guest with suitable honour. For the safety of each, 
ten brave, loyal, armed men should stand behind each at the 
distance of a bowshot. Then the two should meet and in secret 
do that which would ensure the welfare of all. 

Thus the two agreed, and secretly intending deception, wished 
to meet each other. 

Then hearing that he was approaching the foot of Pratapgad, 
Shivaji Maharaj got ready. 

He worshipped the God Shiva as usual according to the 
priest’s directions, with various things; made the usual gifts, 
took a light meal, sipped holy water a number of times; and 
contemplated the goddess Tuljafor a moment in his own mind; 
then put on suitable dress, and looked at his own incompara¬ 
ble face in the mirror for a moment; got up from his seat, 
bowed to the priest and other Brahmins, and received their 
blessings;...gave directions to his brave followers, who had 
made ready to come with him, to defend Pratapgad; and then 
went forward to give a hearty reception to that Muhammadan, 
who had approached and was waiting with guile in mind, as to 
a guest. 

Shivaji Bhonsle, clad in armour-but of what use was the 
armour to him of adamant-like frame ?—looked very handsome 
with his white turban with its crest, and with his coat coloured 
with saffron spray. 

Bearing a dagger in one hand, and a sword in the other, he 
looked like Vishnu incarnate, with his Nandaka sword and 
his mace. 

Then the enemy saw the brave Shivaji issuing from the 
mountain-side Tke a lion, approaching with quick steps and 
standing before himself. 

Shivaji, too, seeing him in front,.... smilingly met his gaze 
with his own. 

In order to inspire confidence in that vigilant enemy, the 
brave son of Shahaji,.the wicked, deceptive man 
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[Afzalkhan] handed over his victorious sword, which he had 
been carrying in his hand, to his attendant. 

Then the doomed man, affecting friendship, said to him in 
a loud voice;— 

“O you, behaving waywardly and vainly set on fighting, why 
have you been going astray from the right path and taking to 
an evil one? 

“You think too much of yourself and do not serve or care 
for either Adilshah or Kutubshah or the powerful Emperor of 
Delhi. 

“That is why I have come to teach a lesson to you, arrogant 
as you are. Give up these forts; don’t be covetous, and sur¬ 
render to me. 

“With my own hand I stiall take you to Bijapur, make you 
bend your head before Alishah, and by humble request to that 
powerful lord, procure for you still greater splendour. 

“Urchin! son of Shahajl! Don’t be bewildered, put your hand 
in mine and give me an embrace.” 

So saying he held his neck with the left hand, and with the 
other, struck him in the side with a dagger. 

An expert wrestler, Shivaji quickly released his neck from 
his hand, and keeping his head cool, and slightly contracting 
his body, avoided the dagger as it was’entering his side. 

Then the courageous, capable Shivaji...prepared himself to 
repay that injury. Shouting “Here I give you the thrust of a 
dagger; take it; prevent me if you can’’, and waving the naked 

weapon with both his hands, Shivaji. thrust the tip of the 

dagger into his side. 

Thrust quickly into the side of the enemy up to the back, 
that dagger came out with the entrails. 

“He has killed me; kill him, the enemy, at once!” While 
Afzalkhan was saying so, his attendant took up that same sword 
of his, and came up to Shivaji with intent to kill him.... 

Hearing that he was a Brahmin, the wise and righteous 
Shivaji did not wish to kill him, although he had attacked him. 

Before Afzal’s soldiers had arrived, he aimed at Shivaji a 
blow with his sword. 

Shivaji received his sword upon his own; and with a stroke 
cut his master’s head into two. 
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Seeing their lord killed, the leaders of the Muhammadan 
army—Abdul Sayyad; Bada Sayyad; Rahimkhan, Afzalkhan’s 
nephew; the well-born and proud Pahilwankhan; Pilaji and 
Shankraji Mohite; and four other Muhammadans—^these fol¬ 
lowers of Afzalkhan, powerful and violent men, got excited, 
and waving their weapons, attacked Shivaji in a body in order 
to kill him. 

Then the ten warriors, protectors of Shivaji, viz., Sambhaji 
Kavji, Kataji Ingle, Kondaji and Yesaji Kank, Krishnaji Gaik- 
wad, Surji Katke, O Jiva Mahala, Visaji Murumbak, Sambhaji 
Karwar, and Siddi Ibrahim, opposed the former, as mountains 
oppose winds. 

[The followers of Afzalkhan are routed. Jiva Mahala kills 
Bada Sayyad.] 

At noon on Thursday, the 7th day of the bright half of the 
month of Margashirsha in the Shalivahana year 1581, of 
the name Vikari, was Afzal, enemy to gods, killed by Shivaji. 

[Ib., Ch. XXII 

(8) At Bijapur Ali Adilshah began to reign, and the Badi 
Sahebin, widow of Sultan Mahmud, looked after the whole 
administration. They learnt this news(2) and felt much distres¬ 
sed. The “Padshahi forts have been captured,” they thought, 
“a large territory, too, has been subjugated; one or two princi¬ 
palities have been overthrown. He has become a rebel. How 
shall we proceed to beat and destroy him?” They wrote letters 
to Shahaji Raje, who was at Bangalore, and sent them with a 
Mahaldar; ‘‘You are a Government servant, and your son Shivaji, 
whom you sent to Poona, has turned away from the Padshah and 
become a traitor. He has taken four Government forts; conquered 
and plundered a large territory; overthrown one or two princi¬ 
palities; and killed one or two chiefs who had been loyal to the 
Padshah. Now keep your son under discipline, or else the 
Government will deal with him.” Thus they wrote. The Maharaja 
answered, ‘‘It is true Shivaji is my son; but he fled from me, and 


(1) Or Kate or KjBmte ? The word in the text is Kantaka. See also 
above p. 86 note. 

(2) i.e., about Sbivaji’s doings. 
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is no longer under my control. As for myself I am faithfully 
loy al to the Padshah. His Majesty may send an expedition against 
Shivaji, my son, or take any other steps he likes; I shall not in¬ 
terfere.” 

Then the Badi Sahebin summoned all the Adilshahi chiefs 
and Umrahs and asked who was willing to be sent against 
Shivaji. No one agreed. The chief Afzalkhan, however, took 
it up. ‘‘What is Shivaji ? I shall take him alive and bring him 
here, a prisoner, without ever alighting from my horse.” 
When he said this, the Princess was pleased, presented to him 
dresses, and ornaments, and elephants, and horses and wealth 
and honours, and despatched him with Umrahs of note, and 
12,000 horse, besides infantry. 

Then the whole force came together and formed a vast camp. 
It came to Tuljapur, and made a halt there. The Goddess 
Bhavani, the patron goddess of the Maharaja’s family, was 
broken, pounded to dust in a mill. No sooner was Bhavani 
broken than a heavenly voice was heard—‘‘Afzalkhan! thou 
wretch ! On the twenty-first day from this will I behead thee: 
the whole of thine army will I destroy and satiate the nine 
crores of Chamundas (*) with their blood.” Thus the bodyless 
voice. Then the army marched and came to Pandharpur, and 
encamped on the bank of the Bhima. After committing sacri¬ 
lege on the god, it came to Wai. Arriving there, Afzalkhan 
thought to himself, ‘‘It would be well to send an envoy to 
Shivaji, to make a truce, and, by creating confidence, to capture 
him alive.” Forming this plan in his mind, he summoned the 
envoy Krishnaji Bhaskar and gave him this message; ‘‘There 
have been long-standing friendship and brotherly relations bet¬ 
ween your father, the Maharaj, and myself. You are, therefore, 
no stranger to me. You should come and visit me. 1 shall 
obtain for you the grant of the principality of Talkonkan and 
other jagirs from the Padshah, as well as a confirmation of 
the forts and strongholds which you have taken. I shall also 
recommend you for other distinctions. I shall obtain for you 

(1) An emanation of the goddess Durga, springing from her forehead 
to encounter the demons Chanda and Mupda. 
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as great a SaranjamO) as you may desire. Siee the Padshah 
if you will; otherwise I shall get you an exemption from 
personal attendance also.” These and many other such things 
he said, and wound up by telling Krishnajipant “Get Shivaji 
here for an interview for arranging a truce. Or else I shall 
come to him.” Then he was despatched. 

Meanwhile the news reached Shivaji that Afzalkhan was appo¬ 
inted from Bijapur with twelve thousand horse. When he learnt 
this, he thought of preparing his whole army and cavalry, of 
going to Pratapgad, and of fighting at Javli. But all tried to 
dissuade him; it would be better, they said, not to give battle, 
but to make peace. To which Shivaji replied : “He will kill 
me, as he killed Sambhaji. I would do what I can by fighting. 
Peace I will not conclude.” That was what he decided. Then 
at night the goddess Bhavani of Tuljapur appeared incarnate 
to him and said, “I am entirely favourable to you. I shall 
give you every help. I shall get Afzalkhan killed at your 
hands, and crown you with success. Have no anxiety.” 
Thus did the goddess hearten and assure him. Shivaji awoke, 
and, calling Mother Jijabai, toid her about the dream. And 
he called men of note like Gomaji Naik Pansambal the Trea¬ 
surer, and Krishnaji Naik and Subhanji Naik, [and others], 
and related the dream to them all, and said, “The Goddess is 
favourable, I shall now kill and annihilate Afzalkhan.” But 
the others hesitated ; “It is adifiicult adventure ; if it succeeds, 
it is all right; but if it does not, what will it end in ?” Shivaji 
said, “It is if we make peace that our life will be forfeited. If 
we fight, then in case of victory we have what we want; in 
case of death we have fame. There is a saying abut this :— 

Victory brings fortune, death the celestial Maids; 

The body is transient; why fear death in battle ? 

This is the course prescribed in books of polity. Therefore it 
is best to fight. Now there is only one arrangement to make. 
There are Sambhaji, my son, and also my mother. They 
should be kept at Rajgad. If I kill Afzalkhan and win a vic¬ 
tory, then of course I shall myself be there. If perchance I fall 

(1) Assignment of revenue from villages or lands for the support of 
troops or for personal military service, usually for the life of the grantee 
(Wilson). 
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in battle, then there is Sambhaji; you should make him king 
and obey him.” He made his final dispositions like this, 
exhorted everybody, and placing his head at his mother’s feet, 
took leave. His mother thus blessed him : “Shivba ! Thou 
shalt be victorious.” 

Having received the blessing, Shivaji started and went to 
Pratapgad. Netaji Palkar Sarnobat was instructed to come 
up to the ghat with his forces. “I shall invite Afzalkhan to 
Javli,” so he was told, ‘‘meet him by offering to make peace, 
and draw him near me by inspiring confidence. You should 
then come to the Ghat Matha, and block the road.” Raghu- 
nath Ballal Sabnis was sent with him. And it was arranged 
that Mofopant Peshwa should also come from the Konkan, 
bringing with him Shamrao Nilkanth and Trimbak Bhaskar. 

Meanwhile Krishnajipant came as envoy from the Khan. 
He was admitted on Pratapgad. He had an interview with 
Shivaji, and said the various things which he had been in¬ 
structed to say by the Khan. Some formal conversations took 
place. Shivaji said, “The Khan is to me in the place of an 
elder, just like Shahaji; I shall most certainly have an inter¬ 
view with him.” So saying he gave Krishnajipant a house for 
his quarters, and gave him leave to go there. Next day, 
Shivaji held a Court. He summoned the principal clerks, the 
Sardars, and all. Now, there was a faithful and respectable 
man in Shivaji’s service, by name Pantaji Gopinath. He was 
summoned, and, with him he held a private consultation in an 
apartment. Shivaji said to Pantajipant, “The Khan’s envoy 
Krishnajipant has come with a message. I shall give him 
leave and send him off, and I wish to send you also to Afzal¬ 
khan. You should go there, have an interview, and negotiate 
with him. Demand a solemn oath from him. If he demands 
one from you, make it. Do not hesitate. Anyhow get him to 
Javli. Besides this, you are to make inquiries in his army by 
some device or other, in any way that you think suitable. Find 
out whether the Khan really intends well or ill by me.” After 
giving these instructions, Shivaji came to the Court. Krishnaji¬ 
pant was summoned. This was what Shivaji now said to him: 
“I want a solemn oath from the the Khan. For that reason 
please take Pantaji Gopinath from our side with yourself to 
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the Khan for an interview, and ask the Khan to give him a 
written oath with the print of the palm of his hand on it. 
Bring the Khan to Javli; I shall certainly go and have an inter¬ 
view with Uncle. There is no guile in my mind.” So said Shivaji, 
and the other agreed. Robes of honour were then presented 
to Krishnajipant and he was sent back. Similary robes were 
presented to Pantajipant and he was sent to Afzalkhan. 

He went and interviewed the Khan. The Khan received him 
with honour. Krishnaji Bhaskar submitted that “Shivaji had 
sent Pantajipant as his envoy, he should be given a private 
interview.” On his saying so, the Khan retired to a private 
apartment, and, summoning Krishnajipant and Pantajipant 
asked for the news. Krishnajipant said, “Shivaji does not want 
to alienate you. He swore that you are to him like Shahji Maha- 
raj. He will without fear come to Javli. The Khan also should 
without any suspicion go to Javli. There will be an inter¬ 
view between you two, and he will listen to what you say.” 
When the Khan was informed of Shivaji’s message to this effect 
he took an oath, but with evil intentions in his mind. And he 
said, “Shivaji is a treacherous infidel; he asks me to come for 
an interview to Javli, a difficult, inaccessible place. Therefore, 
if you, being a Brahmin, stand surety and take an oath, then I 
shall come to meet him.” Thereupon Pantajipant assured him 
on oath. “Shivaji intends no harm to you. Have no suspicion. 
Arrange to go for an interview.” Thus he said to the Khan; and 
giving bribes, etc., in the army, he had inquires made of clerks 
and officers. They said, “This is how the Khan has contrived; 
Shivaji is treacherous, and it would be difiBcult to take him by 
fighting. Negotiations should therefore be entered into, an 
interview should be arranged, and he should be captured at 
the interview.” Having got this information, Pantajipant came 
to the Khan the next day, said that he was returing to Shivaji 
and asked for leave. The Khan honoured and sent him off 
to Shivaji. 

Pantajipant came to Pratapgad and saw Shivaji. The latter 
then gave him leave to go home. At night Pantajipant alone was 
summoned to an interview. Shivaji and Pant sat together; Shi¬ 
vaji, with solemn adjuration, asked him in private about the real 
state of things, “Tell me the true facts. Tell me what the Khan 
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really intends. You and I are not separate. If my kingdom is 
preserved, I shall give the entire management to you. I shall 
give, too, a good deal of wealth. Tell me the true facts.” So 
Shivaji asked him, affecting to treat him like a brother. Then 
he said, “The Khan enteratins evil intentions. He intends, by 
enticing you to an interview by a truce, to seize you by 
treachery, and take you a prisoner to Bijapur. If you have the 
oourage,—I shall bring the Khan to Javli by representing one 
thing or another, you then muster your courage, kill him single- 
handed in a lonely place, plunder his army, and make the whole 
kingdom your own.” Such was the plan he suggested. Shivaji 
approved. He gave Pantajipant a present of 5,000 pagodas, and 
said : ‘Say to the Khan this:—“Shivaji is much afraid. He has 
not the courage to come to Wai for an interview. He says the 
Khan is to him like an elder person; if he will be pleased to 
come to Javli, then he himself will come for an interview. It 
would be magnanimous of you if you take him by the hand, 
reassure him, take him for an audience of the Padshah, and 
thus secure his welfare.” Say this and other things to the 
Khan and get him here. With these instructions he sent off 
Pantajipant. 

He went and saw the Khan at Wai. and gave him the mess¬ 
age. ‘Shivaji’, he said, ‘is timid. He is afraid to come here for 
an interview. You should yourself, therefore, proceed to Javli. 
He will come there to see you. Give him assurances and take 
him with you.’ The Khan, mightily pleased, started and came 
down the ghat of Radtondi to Javli. He encamped at the foot 
ofPratapgad. Round about on all sides, 12,000 soldiers, and 
musketeers, and artillery waggons, and elephants, and waggons 
for the ShutarmlaQ) camped at various places where water 
could be had. Pantajipant was sent up to the fort with a message 
asking Shivaji to come to the interview. 

Thereupon he went and saw Shivaji, and made a communi¬ 
cation suitable to be made in public. Afterwards in private he 
told him everything. He said, “I have brought the Khan as I 
had promised. I shall now arrange for a private interview bet¬ 
ween you two only. You should boldly carry out your inten¬ 
tions.” The interview was arranged for the next day but one. 

(1) Guns mounted on camels. 
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“Shivaji sboxild come down from the fort, the Khan should 
come forward from his camp; and the two should meet by 
themselves in a tent at some intermediate place”;—settling the 
matter thus, he took leave of Shivaji, and went down the fort 
to the Khan. He informed the Khan of the arrangement, to- 
which the Khan also agreed. 

Next day, Shivaji prepared a place of meeting below the fort. 
Tents were erected, beds spread, canopies raised, big pillows 
arranged, tassels of pearls hung; screens of variegated colours 
were fitted up, bolsters for reclining were laid, cushions and 
pads placed. The meeting-place was ready. An instruction was 
sent by word of mouth to Netaji Palkar, who, with his forces, 
had been ordered to the Ghat Matha: “Tomorrow I go to meet 
the Khan; I shall win, and return to the fort. Immediately I 
shall have one shot fired from the fort. You are then to desc¬ 
end the ghat, fall on the Khan’s array, and attack it.” Moro- 
pant Peshwa, who had similary been ordered from the Kon- 
khan, was also informed of the signal of the shot to be fired 
from the fort. Shivaji descended from the fort with some select 
men and stationed them in thickets at different points. Then 
he himself put on a coat of mail. On the head he put on a 
mandil in which he fastened a tassel of pearls. He put on 
trousers, tied a sash round the waist, and wore a bichva and a 
vaghnakh in the hand. While going to the interview he took 
with him two brave men—Jiu Mahala, a dauntless fellow, who 
had with him a patta(}) a firan(^) and a shield, and Sambhaji 
Kavji Mahaldar, who also had a patta, a firang, and a shield. 
Other swordsmen were stationed in bushes at different places. 
And Shivaji took his bath and his meal. He got ready, and 
descended from the fort to go to the interview. 

The Khan, too, made ready and started from the camp for 
the interview. With him started 1,000 or 1,500 soldiers with 
loaded muskets, and many expert swordsmen. Immediately 
Pantajipant went forward and submitted: “If you go with 
such an assemblage, the Raja will be frightened, and return 
to the fort. There will be no interview. What is Shivaji ? 

(1) A kind of sword. It is long, two-edged, and has a hilt protecting 
the whole forearm. (Molesworth.) 

(2) Sword. 
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What is the necessity of such an ado for an interview with 
him ? He will come from there with two men; you should go 
from here with two men; then you two should sit together and 
have an interview. Then you may do there whatever you 
think proper/' On his saying so, the whole assemblage stood 
at the distance of an arrow-shot, and the Khan himself, a 
palanquin, two officers, and the envoy Krishnajipant alone went 
forward. A soldier named Said Banda, an expert swordsman, 
accompanied. Pantajipant also was in the company. So they 
came to the pavilion. The Khan burnt in his mind with anger 
as he saw it, thinking, “What is Shivaji ? Only Shahji’s son. 
Even a Vazir has not such gold-embroidered bed ! What docs 
a pearlbedecked pavilion like this mean ? He has got together 
articles the like of which the Padshah does not possess.” As 
he said this, Pantajipant replied, “The Padshah’s things will 
^o to the Padshah’s palace. Why worry so much about it ?” 
They then sat in the pavilion. Messengers were sent to bring 
Shivaji quickly. 

Shivaji was standing at the foot of the fort. Thence he pro¬ 
ceeded slowly. He stopped when on enquiry he learnt that 
Said Banda, an expert swordsman, was with the Khan, and 
sent for Pantajipant. The latter came. Shivaji said to him, 
“The Khan is to me like Maharaj [Shahaji], I am like a 
a nephew to him, and he is like an elder to me. As Said 
Banda is near the Khan I feel afraid. Only this Said Banda 
should be sent away from here.” So he told Pantajipant. 
Thereupon Pantajipant went and informed the Khan through 
Krishnajipant and had Said Banda also sent away. There re¬ 
mained the Khan and the two officers. Then Shivaji also 
went from this side with two officers, Jiu Mahala and Sam- 
bhaji Kavji. The Khan also stood up, and coming forward, 
met Shivaji. As Shivaji embraced him, the Khan caught his 
neck tightly under his armpit; and unsheathing the sword he 
had in his hand, struck at Shivaji’s side. But it made a grat¬ 
ing sound against the coat of mail he had on, and did not 
reach his body. Seeing this, Shivaji, who had the vaghnakh 
in the left hand, struck the Khan’s belly with that! hand. The 
Khan had only a cloak on; his bowels came out at the blow 
of the vaghnakh. On the other side, he struck with the bichva 
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in his right hand. After dealing two blows like this, he shook 
his head free from the Khan’s grasp and jumping below the 
terrace, made away. The Khan bawled out: “I am killed f 
I am killed! Treachery 1 Run quickly!” As he was saying; 
this, the bearers brought the palanquin, and placing him in it, 
began to carry him away. Just then Sambhaji Kavji slashed at 
the feet of the bearers, and felled them below the palanquin. He 
cut off the Khan’s head and with it in his hands came to Shivaji. 
Meanwhile Said Banda, the swordman, ran up, and aimed 
blows at Shivaji with his patta. The latter took from Jiu 
Mahala the sword entrusted to him, and parried four blows 
of Said Banda with his patta and bichva. While Said Banda 
was about to strike a fifth blow at Shivaji; Jiu Mahala struck 
him on the shoulder with his firang. The blow severed the 
sword arm with the weapon in it. Then Shivaji and Jiu Mahala 
and Sambhaji Kavji Mahaldar went up at once to the fort, 
carrying the Khan’s head with them(i). [Sabhasad, pp. 8-191 


(1) The account in Chitnis does not differ from Sabhasad’s, except on 
a few minor points. The most important point of difference is that according, 
to Chitnis Shivaji bribed the Khan’s envoy, whereas no such thing is men¬ 
tioned in Sabhasad. But Sabhasad says that Shivaji took his own envoy 
to a private apartment, and appealed to him to disclose the real intentions 
of the Khan. Professor Sen thinks this unintelligible, and accepts Chitnis’s 
account that Shivaji bribed Krishnaji Bhaskar as more rational. But may 
not the explanation be that Shivaji felt the circumstances to be so critical 
that he must make an appeal to his own envoy? There does not seem tO' 
be anything in what Sabhasad’s Shivaji says to the envoy which may not 
be said by one to a man in one’s own employ. 



V. STRENUOUS WARFARE, 1660-1664 


[The expedition of Afzalkhan was Jthe first great crisis in 
Shivaji’s career; the removal of that chief, and the defeat of 
his army were followed by five years of incessant and strenu¬ 
ous warfare, which witnessed the expansion and firm establish¬ 
ment of Sbivaji’s power. Immediately after the defeat of 
Afzalkhan, Shivaji occupied the Southern part of the Satara 
district and the territory round Kolhapur (No. 1). From 
Panhala he repulsed an attack by Rustum Zeman the Adil- 
shahi Governor of those parts (No. 2) but had presently to 
stand a mere serious effort under Siddi Johar (No. 3). After 
the siege had lasted four months, he made his escape at night 
from Panhala to Vishalgad (No. 4). A party was immediately 
sent in pursuit, but it was held at bay at the pass of Rajapur 
where Baji Prabhu covered himself with glory (No. 5). Pan¬ 
hala was surrendered a little later (No. 6) and Shivaji proceeded 
to make up for it by invading the middle Konkan (No. 9). 
Meanwhile, however, the Moghul Subedar of the Deccan, 
Shaista Khan, had taken Chakan and established himself in 
Poona (No. 7), for by the late treaty between the Moghuls and 
Bijapur, that part of the old Nizamshahi Kingdom which had 
been taken by Bijapur in 1636 had been given to the Moghuls 
(Sarkar—History of Aurangzib, Volume I, pp. 278-9). The 
district of Poona, therefore, belonged to the Moghul Empire 
and Shaista Khan was only taking steps to make the Imperial 
rule effective in those parts. It was necessary that he should 
similarly proceed to occupy the Konkan and for this he sent 
a contingent under Kartalabkhan to descend the ghats and 
occupy the Konkan. This contingent, however, had to surren¬ 
der to Shivaji at Umbarkhind (No. 8). The year 1662 Shivaji 
seems to have spent in strengthening his rule in North Konkan 
(Jedhe Chronology under year 1584). In 1663 he dealt “a 
masterly blow” at the Moghuls by his night-attack on Shaista 
Khan (No. 10) and proceeded to invade the South Konkan 
(No. 11). Early in 1664 he dealt another blow at the Moghuls 
by his sack of surat. There is at unfortunately no satisfactory 
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account of this from the Maratha side. Sabhasad and Chitnis 
do speak of a sack of Surat, but they are ignorant that there 
were two sacks of Surat, and they seem to confuse the two.] 

(1) Conquests in the Southern Mahratta Country (November 
1659) 

The wise ones asked : — 

“While Shivaji with the infantry drowned that army of 
Alishah in the ocean of the Javli forest, where was his Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with the cavalry, and what was he doing ? 
Tell us that, O Kavindra.” 

Kavindra said :— 

When Shivaji, conqueror of enemies, started for Javli, ready 
to destroy that demon Afzal by his might, his Commander-in- 
Chicf started immediately, and by his order, captured the 
enemy’s provinces and looted his cities. 

At the same time that proud Muhammadan, devoted to his 
master’s business, sent forth (from Wai) his own valiant cap¬ 
tains, who began speedily to occupy Shivaji’s territory. 

Jadhav, Pandhre, Kharate, Hilal, and Habshi Saifkhan 
entered and took forcible possession of Supa, Shirwal, Sasvad, 
Poona district, and Talkonkah, which was full of enemy 
soldiers, respectively. 

Then hearing of the sad condition of his country, brought 
about by the militant enemy at Afzal’s order, Shivaji’s Com- 
mander-in-Chief.... returned, with the speed of the eagle, to 
that part of Shivaji’s country which had not suffered (from the 
enemy). 

“I shall fight and kill Kharate, and Pandhre, and the indomi¬ 
table Jadhav, and Hilal, and Saifkhan”;—Shivaji learnt of this 
vow of his Commander-in-Chief, and immediately informed 
him by a messenger: 

The Muhammadan Afzal—the formidable demon—is com¬ 
ing here to Javli with his army to make peace. 

‘You should therefore not fight that army of his, but should 
remain in readiness, until the question of the peace is decided. 

‘And on the very day on which he and I meet, you should 
make it a point to come to the neighbourhood of Wai’. 

As he had been thus clearly instructed by Shivaji be did not 
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fight further with the enemy, but took up a position in the 
middle. 

And he came to Wai on the day following that on which 
the fight between Shivaji and Afzal took place. 

That is why he could not make captives of Musekhan and 
the other demons who fled in all directions. 

Quickly they fled; and when the Commander-in-Chief, Netaji, 
pursued but could not see them, he returned to Wai. 

The great and powerful Shivaji, on his part, made prepara¬ 
tions to snatch territory by force from his enemy Alishah, and 
.came to Wai with a numerous army. 

Then he saw with pleasure the bank of the Krishana rid of 
the enemy, thanks to his own might, and rejoiced at the happy 
Brahmins. 

Then that valiant man gave the command to his Commander- 
in-Chief, and set about overruning other territory. 

His army then laid siege to two forts, Chandan and 
Vandan(i), which were defended by the enemy. 

Shivaji himself, who was Vishnu incarnate, came to the city 
of Schalaya, the abode of wealth; the enmy fled at his very 
name. 

Then, depressed and shelterless on account of the death of 
Afral, and driven out of Poona by the the Bhonsle troops, the 
two Naik chiefs, together with Jadhav, put forward as their 
leader the famous Hilal, the bought son of Kheloji, and came 
to the magnanimous and beneficient Shivaji; they received 
protection from him, and served him steadfastly. 

Then the powerful man attacked with his troops the follow¬ 
ing places, levied large contributions, and, giving them assur¬ 
ances, placed them under his own rule:~Khatav, Mayni, 
Rampur, Kaledhon, Valve, Halajayantika, Ashti, Ashta, Vad- 
gaon, Velapur, Audumbar, Masoor, Karhad, Supe, Tambe, 
Pali. Nerle, Kameri, Visapur, Save, Uran, Kole, and Kolhapur 
town.(2) 

Then, disposing his army properly roundabout, that chief 
suddenly laid siege to the fort of Panhala. 

Then Shivaji’s soldiers ascended that hill by force; though the 


(1) 10 miles of N. E. of Satara. 

(2) Most of these places are in the Satara district. 
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enemy, brandishing their weapons in their hands, made an 
attempt to turn them back. 

Proudly did Shivaji ascend to the top of the hill with his 
soldiers; he stationed them there, passed that whole night(i) 
like day, and viewed again and again the incomparable beauty 
of the fort, with its ramparts, and mansions, and wells, and 
beautiful gardens, and spacious lakes. 

[ Shiva-Bharat, Ch. XXIII ] 

(2) Defeat of Rustum Zeman and Fazalkhan 

Hearing that fort was taken by Shivaji, Adilshab mourned 
over it. as a serpent does when its uplifted hood is caught [by 
a charmer]. 

Then thinking that he himself was not sufficient to suppress 
Shivaji, he immediately sent for an army from the Emperor of 
Delhi. 

When Shivaji heard that the enemy captains, in complete 
armour, desired a further fight, he too appointed strong troops 
for the defence of Panhala and himself..., went forward with 
celerity with a varied army. 

The enemy, too, came proudly forward under the leadership 
of their commander, the formidable Rustum. 

Then as he looked at the fearful hostile army, Rustum spoke 
thus to Fazal and other captains;— 

“Look at this hostile army, with its fluttering banner, how 
well-equipped, spirited, courageous, and well-marshalled it is, 

“There are, indeed, in it many brave men, equal to Balarama 
in splendour, and counterparts, as it were, of Shivaji, of incom¬ 
parable power.... 

“Therefore let our captains also arrange their respective 
men properly on all sides and take post in the van of the battle. 

“I shall guard the centre; let brave Fazal with his men guard 
the left side. 

“Malik Itbar and Sadat will be at the other side of the army. 

“The victorious Fatekhan, son of Azizkhan, and also Mulla- 
hay will command the rear. 

(1) Because the fort was taken at night. Cf. entry in Jcdhe Chronology, 
under year 1381. 
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“And let Santaji Ghorpade, Sarjerao Ghatge and other well- 
equipped men protect the army from all sides.” 

Thus addressed, they all took up their respective positions, 
and guarded the army with diligence. 

At that very time Shivaji, too, marshalling his army, spoke 
suitably to the warriors about him:— 

“Let Netaji, with his four-fold(^) army, attack Fazal, and 
Wagh destroyer of the enemy, Muilahay. 

“Let Ingle advance against Malik Itbar, and let proud 
Mahadik fight against Fatekhan. 

“Let Sidhoji Pawar face Sadat; Godaji shall go against Ghatge 
and Ghorpade. 

“I myself shall in battle destory Rustuin, the brave com¬ 
mander of the Muhammadan army, who is in the van. 

“Let Kharate and Pandhre attack the right flank and Hilal 
and Jadhav the left flank.” 

When Shivaji had spoken thus, his brave warriors gave out 
a loud war-cry, simultaneously with the beating of the drums. 

[Ib. XXIV 22-53] 

[A description of the battle. Rustura Zeman and Fazal Khan 
are routed and several elephants captured]. 

[Cf. the entry in Jedhe Chronolgy, under year 1581.] 

(3) Further conquests; Siege of Panhala (March 1660) 

After defeating Rustum and others, and spreading his fair 
fame everywhere, Shivaji immediately sent a large army under 
his Commander-in-Chief in order to subjugate the territory of 
Alishah, and himself went once more to look after Panhala. 

The Commander-in-chief Netaji, too, as directed by Shivaji, 
quickly subjugated Adilshah’s territory. 

Kavthe, Borgaon, Malgaon, Kundal, Gohgaon, Sattikir. Ed, 
Miraj, Gokak, Dudhwad, Murbad, Dharwar the great fortress, 
Kshudravandyapur, Sdgav, Mayil, Pargaon, Sangli, Kanad Kur- 
undwad, Kagal, Hebal, Hanuvalli, Hunwdd, Raibag, Hukeri, 
Kandgaon, Haridra, Ghunika, Kini, Araga, Telsang, Kerur, 
Ambupa, Kamlapur Athni, Tikote,—these and other big cities 

(1) i.e., with horses, elephants, chariots, and foot-soldiers, the four 
Angas or parts of an army, according to Sanskrit writers. 
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and towns were taken by Netaji, who was well skilled in such 
business, and made subject to himself. 

Thus, the Adilshah’s country had been devastated; a great 
part of his army had been scattered; Panhala and other forts had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy; the Moghuls, though asked 
to come immediately, were delaying; so, overwhelmed by a 
battalion of disasters, sorrowing day by day, Ali sent for Siddi 
Johar, master of Kamool, and despatched him at once to 
punish Shivaji. 

Then that powerful man, accompanied by many thousands 
of horsemen of his own community, and numerous mountain¬ 
like elephants, and strong Karnatak infantry, came to Panhala 
which was defended by Shivaji. 

Both Rustum and Fazal^ previously defeated, together with 
Sadat, of the same quality and character as themselves, also 
joined Johar with their armies at the command of Adilshah— 
Johar who had marched ahead with speed. 

By Adilshah’s order, too, Baji Ghorpade, Pid Nayak of the 
Karnatak, the unconquerable Bhayikhan, son of Valikhan, 
Siddi Masood, and others joined Johar in order to capture 
Panhala. 

[Panhala is besieged on all sides.] 

High up in the fort was Shivaji; down below was Johar; still 
there was a war between them which resembled the war of the 
Mahabharata. 

For many months the Siddi fought with Shivaji; but without 
success, being repulsed every time. {lb. XXV 1-25] 

[A Moghul army under Shaista Khan invades Poona district 
and takes Chakan.—7h. 29-65. See below, pp. 112-13]. 

(4) Shivaji’s escape from Panhala to Vishalgad (July 1660) 

[Chapter XXVI of the Shiva-Bharat tells us that Netaji 
Palkar and Siddi Hilal tried to raise the siege of Panhala, but 
were repulsed; and that the goddess Bhavani then appeared to 
Shivaji in a dream, and told him to leave Panhala, promising 
that by her power {Maya) Johar should be stupefied while 
Shivaji issued from the fort. The Bijapur historian’s explana¬ 
tion that there was a secret understanding between Siddi Johar 
and Shivaji appears more probable. On the other hand when the 
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Shiva«Bharat tells us that there was an interval between Shiva- 
ji’s escape from the fort £ind the surrender of the fort it is 
supported by the Jedhc Chronology (see under year 1582).] 

While that devout chief [Shivaji] was once asleep in his com¬ 
fortable mansion there [at Panhala] he saw in a dream the god¬ 
dess Tulja, the giver of boons. 

As the great chief bowed before her, the mighty Mistress of 
the World spake to him thus :— 

“My son, the Moghuls have come and conquered the town 
of Chakan over there; you should therefore, not stay here but 
start from here anyhow. 

“Go immediately to Rajgad and guard your territory; your 
aged mother has been pining there for you. 

“You should go from here with only a few men; your 
warriors, remaining in the fort, will fight against Johar. 

“And I by my power shall stupefy Johar, aud shall spread 
through the world the reputation of your prowess. 

“The days of this wicked man have been numbered; he will 
not live long. Death is about to overcome him in another 
manner.” 

Having told him this, the goddess vanished forthwith. He 
too, awoke and bowed to her again and again. 

Then he made ready to issue forth from the fort of Panhala 

with his own might,.and, wishing to keep there a sufficient 

army, he in his own mind, fixed upon a Brahmin by name 
Tryambak Bhaskar, whose capacity was well-known every¬ 
where, and who was a man of courage; and spoke to him 
thus * 

“See, we, powerful and constantly ready with our weapons, 
have yet passed all these months since Chaitra, fighting day 
and night. 

“And this fifth month, Shravana, has now arrived.... 

“I think it is impossible for us at present to conquer this 
powerful Siddi even with great armies. 

“The district of Poona having been overrun by the Moghuls, 
I ought not to continue to stay here for a long time to put 
down Siddi Johar. 

“That energetic army, bearing the Moghul banner, will not, 

1 imagine, be defeated by anyone but myself. 
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“I therefore start at once, with a view to destroy the Moghuls; 
let this fort, impregnable to the enemy, be in your charge.”... 

Having said so, and kept that brave man in charge of that 
fort, Shivaji set forth in the first watch of the night. 

Though that chieftain was passing within a short distance 
from themselves, the enemy knew it not, being stupefied by 
the goddess. 

Then that ornament of the world [Shivaji] ascended his fort 
of Vishalgad, which possessed beautiful apartments, and hav¬ 
ing completed his journey, made a grateful halt there with a 
view to resting his trooj)S. [Ib. XXVI 42-78] 

(5) Exploit of Baji Praphu 

(0 Then, while they were wending their way on foot to 
Vishalgad, the day broke while yet the fort was some eight 
miles off. Just then the whole army of the enemy came on 
them from behind; they had started immediately at night, and 
lighting their way with flares, got on Shivaji’s track. Then 
Baji Prabhu, Deshkulkarni of Hirdas Maval, an excellent 
swordsman, made this proposal to Shivaji: ‘‘You should march 
on to the fort with half the men, and fire a gun immediately 
on arrival. I shall hold this gorge with the remaining half of 
the Mavlas until then. I shall not allow the enemy to pursue 
you till noon. The Saheb should make his escape; 1 shall die 
on the Saheb’s business; you must support my children after 
me.” With these words Baji Prabhu stopped and sent Shivaji 
on his way. Just then the enemy’s army, with Fazalkhan and 
Sarjakhan and many other Sardars, came up to the gorge and 
began to fight. Twenty thosand(0 Mavlas and Baji Praphu 
fought stubbornly; for three or four hours the army was held 
back at the gorge. Then Shivaji, having reached the fort, 
fired two or three shots from a big gun. Then Baji Prabhu 
said, ‘‘Now it does not matter even if I lose my life.” Then 
the Kanarese foot-soldiers in the enemy’s army pressed for¬ 
ward; they defeated the Mavlas, and forced them out of the 
gorge. The latter began to run away. But Baji Prabhu stood 
firm, and fought hard. He received several serious wounds 


(1) This seems to be a mistake. Chitnis (p. 139) mentions 5,000. 
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and fell. Then of the Mavlas some were killed and some 
warily fled into the hills. The army came to the fort and re¬ 
mained there for about three hours. But there was no water 
there; and thinking that it was difficult Konkan country, that 
it was impossible thereafter to capture Shivaji, and that if they 
remained there or at Panhala it was likely that he would 
attack and destroy them;—they raised the siege and returned 
with the whole army to Bijapur. [91-Kalmi Bakhar, para. 38] 

(it) Siddi Johar came to Panhala and besieged it. Shivaji 
descended from the fort and went towards Khelna. Siddi 
Johar came in pursuit, Then Shivaji left Bandal’s men and 
Baji Prabhu at the pass of Gajapur, and went to Khelna. Baji 
Prabhu and the men fought bravely. Baji Prabhu and some 
men were killed. They prevented the enemy from ascending 
the pass. Siddi Johar fell back. 

[Jedhe Karina, Shiva-Chaitra-Pradip, p. 46] 

[Hearing of Shivaji’s escape, Siddi Johar sends Masood to 
pursue him and invest Vishalgad. But Masood is repulsed, 
and Shivaji leaves Vishalgad for Rajgad—Shiva-Bharat, Ch. 
XXVII] 

(6) Surrender of Panhala (September 1660); End of Siddi Johar 

The wise ones asked: — 

When Shivaji, the ornament of the Bhonsle family, went to 
Rajgad, what happened to Panhala ? Tell us that, O wise one. 

Kavindra said :— 

“Shaista Khan himself is here, Johar there; how shall we be 
able to fight in both places ? 

“So make over the fort of Panhala to Adilshah, and come 
here yourself. There is other work here. 

“We shall certainly take a substitute for that fort from Ali- 
shah in a moment; what I say will not turn out otherwise.” 

Thus instructed by Shivaji through a messenger, Tryambak 
Bhaskar thought within his own mind, and though determined 
to fight on himself he obeyed the master’s order, and, as be¬ 
came a subordinate, surrendered the fort to Alishah. 

Then he saw Johar, and made inquiries after his health; the 
latter received him with honour, with a view to winning the 
friendship of Shivaji. 
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Then, with the numerous army which had been assisting 
him, he came and saw his master and made obeisance. 

The wise ones asked:— 

“The goddess had come and said to the wise Shivaji. when 
he was at the fort of Panhala: 'Do not kill Johar; listen to me; 
he will be destroyed in an altogether different manner’. 

So tell us in what manner he met his death, O Kavindra; for 
you area well-versed man.” 

Kavindra said:— 

When the great Shivaji had, at the direction of the goddess, 
and in order to defeat in person the Moghul army, gone forth, 
after breaking at once the powerful Siddi line; and when the 
fort of Panhala had luckily come into Adilshah’s hands that 
foolish, irascible monarch took it amiss and got angry with 
Johar himself for a long time. 

“You, greedy wretch, took a large bribe from him, and when 
he set out, connived at him, even though you knew of it. 

“When you had besieged him, he could not get out, I think, 
without your connivance. 

“So come and hand over the money which Shivaji gave you; 
else you will meet your death at my own hands.’’ 

A letter to this effect was sent to Johar by Adilshah; still 
that powerful Siddi was not afraid of him. 

When he could not fight with Adilshah, he at once took re¬ 
fuge in Karnul, which was as inaccessible as a stronghold. 

Then Adilshah somehow contrived to have poison adminis¬ 
tered to Johar with wine, without his knowing it. 

How exceedingly foolish was Adilshah! He did an injury to 
Johar who had done good to himself. 

If the Bhonsle chief, unconquerable, and moving like a god, 
escaped from the fort after stupefying the large besieging army 
of the enemy through the grace of the Goddess, Johar, we 
think, was not at fault. [Shiva-Bharat XXVIII1-241 

(7) Shaista Khan 

The wise ones asked 

The troops of the Emperor of Delhi, proud of their fighting 
capacity, whom Ali through a messenger begged to come 
immediately,—how numerous were they, who was their 
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commander, where and by what route did they come and what 
did they do; and what did Shivaji do to oppose them ?- Tell us 
all that, O wise Paramanand. 

Kavindra said:— 

When, seeing that Shivaji was growing stronger and himself 
weaker, Adilshah, in need of an ally, begged urgently for an 
army, the Emperor of Delhi, victor in hundreds of battles, and 
ever ready to succour suppliants, ordered bis army of Daulata- 
bad,.... commanded by his uncle, the powerful Shaista Khan, 
to march at once. 

Then a great many captains, obedient tocoinmand, equipped 
themselves and set forth under the leadership of Shaista Khan. 

The Pathan Shamaskhan; Namdar, son of Jafarkhan; so also 
Giasudikhan; Munim Hasan; Sultan Mirza; Minachehar; also 
these three Uzbegs, v/z., Turuktaz, Kubahat, and Haudkhan; 
the two Pathans, Imam Birudikhan and Lodikhan; the two 
Dilawar Maulads; also Abdul Beg; Khoja Bhangad; Johar; 
Khoja Sultan; Siddi Fateh; Fatehjang; Kartalab; Gazikhan and 
others; Bhavasimha, son of Shatrushalya, and his kinsmen 
Kishorsimha and Shamasimha; Raja Giridhar, Manohar,^) 
Pradyumna, Aniruddha, Purushottam, and Govardhan—these 
six Kshatriyas of the Gauda family; Rajasimha, son of Arjuna 
and grandson of Gauda Vitthaiadas(^); Biramdeo, Ramasimha, 
and Rayasimha, these three from the Sirshada [Sisodia] family; 
Amarasimha, of the Chandravat family(2); Arindama, the gene¬ 
ral of the king of Chandrapur; Dwarkaji, Jivaji, Parsoji, Balaji, 
Tryambaji, son of Sharifji,—all Bhonsles; Surji Gaikwad; 
Yesoji; Dinkarrao Kankde; Tryambak, Anant, and Dattaji,— 
all three from the Khandagle family; Dattaji and Rustumji 
Jadhav; Rambhaji Pawar, son of Sarvaji; the wife of Udayaram 
and mother of Jagjivan, known as Raja Vyaghri [Raibagin], to¬ 
gether with her kinsmen, Krishnaraja, Prachanda and others; 
Sarjerao Ghatge; Kamalaji Gadhe, Jaswantrao and Kamalaji 
Kokate;—all these great soldiers, accompanied by their 

(1) '‘Manohar Das Gaur, nephew of Raja Bithaldas of Shah Jahan’s 
time” is referred to in Sarkar—Shivaji p. 189. 

(2) An Amar Sing Chandawat is mentioned in connection with Jai 
Singh’s expedition of 1665. (Sarkar—Shivaji p. 128.) 
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respective contingents, joined the commander Shaistakhan by 
order of the Emperor. 

Then that resolute Commander-in-chief Shaistakhan, sur¬ 
rounded by 77,000 horse,.and also by excellent Baksar 

infantry marching in front, equipped with various instruments 
of war, reached the river Bhima, the boundary of the enemy’s 
country. 

The sudden arrival of this force, resembling the agitated sea, 
took by surpise the territory round Chakan. 

The Moghuls in anger laid siege to that town of Chakan; 
while Shivaji Maharaj was away at Panhala. 

And these skilful soldiers fought for many days wiih Shivaji’s 
men in Sangramagad.{i) [Ib. XXV 29-65J 

Just when Shivaji, having by his might defeated the besieg¬ 
ing Siddis, returned to Shiva-pattan, the powerful Moghul 
forces, after a wonderful struggle, captured Sangramagad, 
which had put up a good fight. [Ib. XXVIII 27-28] 

(8) Battle of Umbarkhind (December 1660) 

[According to the Shiva-Bharat, after Shivaji’s return to 
Rajgad from Vishalgad and the capture of Chakan by Shaista¬ 
khan, Shivaji held a council, at which he declared his intention 
of collecting booty, for without money an army could not be 
maintained, and without a sufficient army, the enemy could not 
be defeated. His counsellors, while approving of this idea, 
pointed to an immediate danger, viz., that Shaistakhan, having 
occupied Poona, was likely next to send an army to subjugate 
the Konkan. They suggested that steps should be taken to 
prevent this. Accordingly, while the Moghul army under 
Kartalabkhan was descending the Sahyadri by a ghat near 
Lohgad, it was caught by Shivaji in a narrow gorge called 
Umbarkhind. Included in Kartalabkhan’s army was the Rai- 
bagin, who persuaded the Khan to surrender. Shivaji allowed 
the Moghul army to reitre on payment of a ransom. 

This battle of Umbarkhind is mentioned in the Jedhe 
Chronology at the proper place under year 1582. Sabhasad 
and Chitnis also mention a battle of Umbarkhind and the 


(1) Another name for the fort of Chakan. 
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Raibagin in connection with it, but they misplace it in 1670 
after the second sack of Surat]. 

Shivaji said :— 

“While I was away, engaged in other business, Chakan and 
Sangramadurga have gone into enemy hands. 

“No man can without assistance defeat a hostile army. 

“Therefore a wise king should always be careful to maintain 
an army sufficient to defeat an enemy. 

“But without a great deal of money even a great king cannot 
maintain an army of that kind. 

“Therefore by my prowess I shall extract money from this 
Earth, as Prthu is said to have milked it—the money on which 
the whole world depends.” 

When he said this in council his counsellors thus respectfully 
addressed that wise king 

“You are quite right in saying that money is power. To deny 
that would be (japtious indeed. 

“.But now, the general, the uncle of the Emperor, has, 

after his capture of Sangramagad, proudlly and fearlessly ad¬ 
vanced and occupied Poona. Hearing that you are at Shiva- 
pattan, he will, with fear in mind, probably send his army by 
the same route to descend the Sahyadri. 

“You should first see that this attacking army does not get 
down the Sahyadri, and then look to all other things.” 

When that wise, virtuous man, heard these appropriate words 
of liis counsellors, he approved. 

Shaistakhan summoned an efficient Muhammadan named 
Kartalab, and when he appeared before himself, said to him 
confidentially:— 

“The powerful Jaswant, of the Ajabad family, is your father; 
You, too, have been passing all your life in fighting. 

“Recently you, with your own strength, defeated the power¬ 
ful Galib, and gave Prachandapur to me. 

“You too know how that master of Sahyadri [Shivaji], in¬ 
domitable in battle, does most difficult things. 

“That unconquerable lord of Sahyadri, filled with pride, will 
not be conquered by us unless we occupy Sahyadri. 

“It is my order, therefore, that you, with your army, imme¬ 
diately set about descending Sahyadri in force.You should 
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take Cliaul, Kalyan, Bhivandi, Panvel, and Nagothna. 

“The powerful and well-armed Kachchapas and Chavans;; 
also Amarasimha and Mitrasen with his kinsmen; Sarjerao 
Gadhe, the indomitable Raibagin, Jaswantrao Kokate, and. 
the powerful Jadhav;—^these great soldiers with their contin¬ 
gents wilt go with you.” 

Immediately he received this order from the General, that 
famous warrior started with his brave men. 

And he began fearlessly to descend the Sahyadri along a 
path which passes in a north-to-south direction from Lohgad. 

Going along that footpath, narrow like a gun, the army was 
altogether concealed from sight every now and then. 

Alas! The proud Kartalab with bis army did not at all see 
the enemy in time; he saw only the forest. 

When he entered that wild forest, full of the enemy, but 
looking lonely, Mitrasena and others still kept at his side. 

Staying in that deep forest, where no wind blew, that Muham¬ 
madan did not think of the means of his safety. 

The wise ones asked;— 

.“While that enemy was descending the Sahyadri against 

an unfavourable wind, why did not Shivaji oppose him in the 
very beginning?.” 

Kavindra replied: — 

If Shivaji had opposed the enemy in the very beginning, the 
latter would not have fallen with his whole array into that 
ocean of a forest. 

It was because he thought so that Shivaji, though well able 
to do so, did not there oppose the Khan, proud of his prowess. 

But when the enemy had advanced further and yet further 
down the Sahyadri then Shivaji attacked and caught him mid¬ 
way. 

Under instructions given previously by that valiant soldier 
[Shivaji], his captains of infantry had come and stationed 
themselves at different places in that forest on both sides of 
the path; still the Imperial troops knew nothing about them^ 
even though they were near themselves. 

Now Kartalab came to a bye-path inside a thickly wooded- 
place called Umbarkhind. 
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Then the loud sound of suddenly beating war-drunis announ¬ 
ced to the enemy soldiers that Shivaji had come near. 

Hearing that sound of Shivaji’s war-drums, Kartalab deter¬ 
mined to fight like a brave man. 

[The Moghul army attempts resistance, but in vain.] 

[Shiva-Bharat XXVIII 30-92] 

Now the midday sun had begun to add its heat to the distress 
caused by Shiva.ji’s prowess, and the whole army was suffering 
and losing heart in that forest, where no water was to be had, 
Avhere there was no breeze, and which was completely dominated 
By the enemy. Seeing this the proud Raibagin said to Kartalab;— 

“Having the army consigned to your care, you behaved 
"wrongly in thoughtlessly entering this forest, the lair of that 
lion, Shivaji. 

“.The enemy wants to take you alive and bear you away. 

You, like a blind man, have been caught in this forest and still 
wish to fight. 

“A man should show his prowess only if there is a possibility 
of success; otherwise the same becomes rashness, and brings 
■on ridicule. 

“So now surrender immediately to that Chief [Shivaji], and 
save yourself and the army from the noose of Death.” 

Thus advised by the Raibagin, that brave^ adventurous 
Mussulman desisted from fighting. 

And he humbly sent a messenger to Shivaji. [Ib. XXIX 1-14] 

When that messenger brought an assurance of safety from 
liim, Kartalab sent a tribute to Shivaji. 

When Mitrasen and other chiefs,-who were still fighting, 
received assurance, they too immediately sent their belongings 
to Shivaji. [Ib. 42-43] 

(9) Conquest of Mid-Konkan (January—April 1661) 

[After the battle of Umbarkhind, Shivaji detached Netaji 
against the Moghuls, and himself advanced against the Middle 
Konkan. He conquered Dabhol,Sangameshwar, Deorukh, Raja- 
pur, Pali, and Shringarpur,—practically the whole ofthe present 
Ratnagiri district, with the exception of the extreme South. 
The description of this expedition in the Shiva-Bharat shows 
intimate knowledge of the country; e.g., trees more especially 
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found in the Konkan are mentioned in XXIX 86; in XXX 24 
and 25 small towns in the Ratnagiri and Rajapur Talukas are 
mentioned by name as having submitted to Shivaji. Remark¬ 
able, too, is the description of the European merchants of Raja- 
pur as “exceedingly powerful because of their excellence in the 
accurate firing of guns; outdoing Kubera in wealth; possessing 
the magic art of Maya; unconquerable because faring on the 
high seas” etc. That certain statements of the Shiva-Bharat in 
this connection are confirmed by the Dagh Register and English 
records, has been already mentioned (above p. 2). The date 
of the conquest of Shringarpur indicated in the Shiva-Bharat is 
confirmed also by a contemporary letter of Shivaji from which 
an extract is given below (No. f/)]. 

(0 Gradually advancing, he saw towns, and villages, and 
forts, and forests given up by the enemy, and rejoiced at it. 

Then going to Dabhol, and making his obeisance to Dalbhy- 
eshwar,(i) he took immediate possession of that very district 
in the first instance. 

...Then the brave Jaswant, lord of Pallviana, remembering 
that he had formerly helped Johar, and terrified at the near 
approach of Shivaji, that destroyer of the wicked, at once took 
refuge with the chief of Shringarpur. 

Suryarao, the valiant lord of Prabhavali, too, gave shelter 
to him, who was afraid of Shivaji, and who had committed the 
same delinquency as Suryarao himself. 

Shivaji, however, did not think that either Suryarao or Jas¬ 
want had behaved wrongly therein; for they were not their 
own masters. 

Then, after he had stationed at Dabhol a suitable officer and 
also two thousand men ready for battle, he advanced and 
came up to Chiplun in three or four days, giving assurances of 
safety to suppliant men. 

There he saw the god Parashuram, the giver of boons, famous 
through the world, the ever-living... 

.There in that holy place of Parashuram that gracious 

and munificent man readily made gifts and delighted the crowd 
of Brahmins. 


(t) A local god. 
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Then that saintly king visited Sangamcshwar,—so called 
from the presence of the god Sangameshwar, and full of Brah¬ 
mins and shrines of gods,—which had just been relinquished 
by the Mussalman authorities, and passed into his own hands; 
after that, he passed on to Devrukh. 

Then by his order, the son of Nilkanthrao, a Brahmin, 
accompanied by the great soldier Tanaji Malusre, who had 
made his name in many battles, came to Sangameshwar, which 
was disturbed by the approach of the enemy. 

Shivaji then sent the following message, through a confiden¬ 
tial messenger, to the chief of Prabhavali:—“An army of mine 
remains at Sangameshwar for the protection of this district; 
you should, from Shringarpur, look well after it until I return; 
avoid all dissension and do what I tell you.” 

Then after quickly bringing that district under his rule,...the 
great king [Shivaji] conquered Rajapur, and became illustrious. 

[Ib. XXIX 66-88] 

Then various Firangis, worse than Mussalmans, and pursu¬ 
ing evil courses, but exceedingly powerful because of their 
excellence in the accurate firing of guns; expert in fighting 
from behind ramparts; outdoing Kubera(^) in riches; posses¬ 
sing the magic art of Maya(2); and unconquerable because 
faring on the high seas;—also, the Malabaris, expert sailors, 
with bare bodies;—and many sea-traders from distant conti¬ 
nents; and discontented feudatories;—all these, like infuriated 
elephants, were, under his instructions, forcibly brought by his 
soldiers, and made to pay various tribute. 

The wealth which these different close-fisted Mlechchas had 
long watched over in Rajapur, he immediately took into his 
own hands. 

That destroyer of the wicked made many diggers dig the 
ground, underneath which were vessels full of hidden gold. 

.Satavli, Saundal, Harcheri, Nevre, Nandivde, Kotavde, 

Kelavli, Kasheli, Pavas, Dhamaise, Belavde, and Kharepatan, 
—these and many other towns paid him tribute. 


(1) God of wealth in Hindu Mythology. 

(2) Architect of the Asuras in Hindu Mythology. 
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Having thus conquered various territories, and taken vari¬ 
ous goods, that valiant man made ready to return to his own 
country. 

The wise ones asked 

“The Mussulman army was routed and Dabhol conquered; 
so also the town to Chiplun was seized; Sangameshwar was 
taken without any difficulty, and lo ! the whole of Rajapur was 
dug down to the nether regions; all treasure was seized and 
citizens arrested; and the sea was forced to become a tributary. 
When the Adilshah knew that his territory was thus harassed 
by Shivaji through hatred, what remedy did he adopt ?” 

Kavindra replied:— 

Distressed in mind Adilshah sent the following order to 
Suryarao, the chief of Shringarpur 

“When that enemy of mine was going towards Rajapur, you 
failed to oppose him on the difficult forest track! 

‘ Let that pass. Do you oppose him now at least, when 
that arrogant enemy of mine has returned and is in your 
neighbourhood.” 

.Then that proud, valiant chief determined, by order of 

Adilshah, to oppose Shivaji, as an elephant opposes a lion. 

He with his men immediately besieged the army which 
Shivaji, well-skilled in strategy, had stationed in Sangamesh¬ 
war. 

..Then the ill-fated Pilaji, son of Nilkanthrao, was terri¬ 
fied, and, to give the victory to the lord of Prabhavali, pre¬ 
ferred flight to fighting. 

While he, throwing [away the sword in his hand, took to 
flight, trembling, breathing hard, Malusre at once went for¬ 
ward in person a few steps, and, taking him by the hand, 
poured scorn on him. 

Malusre said :— 

“I am your helpmate in the battle; and you, alas ! have been 
leaving your people and taking to flight! Where have those 
former boasts of yours gone, O captain ? 

“You, who have been cherished and given a high position 
and granted all your desires by Shivaji,—you, the commander, 
leave your men and take to flight ? Are you not ashamed ?” 

With these words, he tied that terrified man to a stone with 
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Topes and kept him securely near himself, and moved about, 
showing his valour to his brave men at each step. 

[lb. XXX 1-45] 

[Suryarao’s men are defeated by Tanaji.] 

Then Malusre went forward with his men and saw his 
master Shivaji, who had quickly returned from Rajapur. 

Shivaji received him and his men...with great honour. 

Then learning of that impudence of Suryarao, the powerful 
■Shivaji got very angry, but concealed his anger just then. 

He immediately despatched a messenger, who came to the 
lord of Prabhavali, and spoke thus :— 

“You have several times given help to Adilshah and wrong¬ 
ed Shivaji. And now you with your men made a night attack 
on Shivaji’s army in Sangameshwar. How is this misconduct 
of yours, O lord of Prabhavali, to be put up with by the all- 
conquering son of Shahaji ? 

“This has made him very angry; still, by your good luck, he 
has been merciful to you, and has sent an order for you; I 
shall recount it; listen. 

T have made ready to seize at once the principality of the 
evil-minded lord of Pallivana, who did me a wrong, and be¬ 
ing afraid of me, fled and took shelter with you. 

‘Now, you need have no fear of me; but do come to Pali, 
where 1 shall give you an assurance of safety. 

‘If through haughtiness you fail to come, his state will also 
be yours; there is no one at present who will protect you from 
my anger’ ” 

Hearing this message of Shivaji from the messenger, the 
chief of Shringarpur said to him “Go ahead, I follow.” 

Then the messenger came to the neighbourhood of Pallivana 
and delivered to Shivaji in private the reply of Suryarao. 

Then Shivaji occupied that district of Pallivana, and distri¬ 
buted favours and punishments respectively to such as deserved 
them. 

.Now, seeing a hill, by name Chiradurga, very suitable 

for the protection of that countryside, that energetic man got 
artizans to surround it at the top with a good, high wall. 
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And, to indicate that it was an ornament irnandand) to that 
district, Shivaji called that fort by the name of Mandangad. 

Then the lord of forts [Shivaji] left in that inaccessible hill- 
fort a commander who was watchful in keeping guard, and 

was not to be easily overpowered,.and set out to conquer 

the chief of Shringarpur. 

[The Raja of Shringarpur had formerly commanded himself 
to Shivaji and rendered help several times; but latterly he had 
not kept faithful to his relation with Shivaji, and had assisted 
Shivaji's enemies. Now, on hearing of Shivaji’s advance, he 
fled from Shringarpur.) [Ib, XXXIJ 

Then Shivaji by his prowess took the whole territory of Pra- 
bhavali into his own hands, and restored the old ways of 
government. 

As governor of the province of Prabhavali he appointed the 
wise and well-known Tryambak Bhaskar, proficient in a sharp 
fight. 

.And for the protection of the town he looked about and 

fixed on a well-known fort in the neighbourhood, giving it the 
name of Pratitgad. [lb. XXXII 1-4] 

[It was the hot season when Shivaji took Shringarpur.] 

[lb. XXXII 5-9] 

(//) From—Shivaji Raje 

To—Pilaji Nilkanthrao, Subhedar, district Prabhavali. 

Suhur year 10620). Last year I personally led an expedition 
into the Talkonkan in order to subjugate it. The territory was 
subjugated. At that time Surve of Shringarpur and the Pad- 
shalii officers in the Konkan turned against me. They were 
punished and routed. Assurances were given by the govern¬ 
ment tc the watandars and rayats, etc. 

[Rajwade XXI, pp. 4-5] 

(10) Night Attack on Shaistakhan (5th April, 1663) 

Shivaji was encouraged when he learnt that the Goddess was 
pleased with him. He selected some excellent swordsmen 
from among his cavalry and the Mavlas and the men about his 
own person. A thousand select men were taken out. From 


(1) 24th May 1661 -23rd May 1662. 
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the rest of the army some thousand or two thousand horse¬ 
men were selected one by one. Definite news was brought 
that Shaistakhan had come to Poona. Then Shivaji started 
from Rajgad, came down, and went forward with the select 
men and cavalry. Babaji Bapuji and Chimnaji Bapuji, Desh- 
kulkamis of the division of Khed, both very able and brave 
men, were favourites with Shivaji. These two brothers were 
asked to accompany him. The men were divided into two parties, 
which were placed under Netaji Palkar and Moropant Peshwa 
respectively. Netaji Palkar had one party, including the pagaQ)', 
the Shilledars and the Mavla foot-soldiers formed the other 
party, under the Peshwa. These two parties were stationed 
on either side of Shaistakhan’s camp, at the distance of a mile 
from it. Shivaji himself took his shield and sword, got ready, 
and, taking a thousaud dismounted men with himself, went 
forward towards the Nabob’s camp. Babaji Bapuji and 
Chimnaji Bapuji Khedkar went in front. Behind them came 
all the others and Shivaji. Numerous was the Moghul army; 
from place to place in the camp inquiries were made of Shivaji: 
“Whose men are you? Who are you? Where had you gone?” 
Babaji Bapuji and Chimnaji Bapuji replied, as they went on. 
“We are men from the camp; we had gone for guard duty.” 
By this time it was midnight. They came up to the Nabob’s 
tent. A thousand men were got together. They came to the 
tent and stood on two sides of it. Selecting two hundered men 
from among them Shivaji himself in person ripped open the 
curtain with a dagger and went in, telling Chimnaji Bapuji [to 
follow him.] He found tents within tents, seven times on, but 
he cut through all of them and went in. The men on guard 
were asleep. They were not allowed to know anything. At last 
Shivaji himself reached the Nabob’s tent. There were seven 
tents, one inside another, and female attendants in them. This 
crowd of women came to know that the enemy had entered 
the tent. The Nabob also learnt of it, and taking fright, he 
put out the candles and lights and hid himself among the 
women. Shivaji never raised his hand against women. Two 


(1) Men supplied with a horse by Government; the Shilledars found 
horses for themselves. 
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ghatikas passed in this way. Then, seeing an opportunity, the 
Nabob stepped aside from among the women, and was about 
to put his hand to his sword. Shivaji marked it and dealt a 
blow with his sword. Three of the Khan’s Angers were cut off. 
There was then a great uproar. Learning that the enemy had 
come, the soldiers got prepared on all four sides. Then Shivaji 
prepared to get out. The men on guard and the men of the 
army were running here and there, asking ‘Where is the 
enemy?’ Shivaji also ran with them asking ‘Where is the 
enemy?’ and got out! Then he joined his men under the Sarno- 
bat and the Peshwa and marched along with them. The whole 
of the enemy’s army got ready and began to make a search in 
the camp itself. The invaders could not be traced. So they 
took the direct route and reached their own place. 

[Sabhasad, pp. 32-34] 

(11) War with the Siddi of Janjira, and conquest of South 

Konkan 

[We have no direct evidence to determine the date when 
Shivaji first came into conAict with the Siddi of Janjira, but it 
must have been fairly early. We learn from Portuguese records 
that Shivaji had built a navy as early as 1659(^), and as Sabha¬ 
sad and Chitnis tell us that Shivaji built a navy after his en¬ 
counter with the Siddi, Grant Duff’s date of the Arst encounter 
between Shivaji and the Siddi—v/r., 1658—may be taken to 
be correct(2). On the other hand the conquest of South Konkan 
must be assigned to 1663 and 1664, and not to 1662, as Grant 
Duff did. The Jedhe Chronology gives 1664 as the date of 
the defeat of Khawaskhan and Baji Ghorpade.] 

The Siddi of Janjira had established posts at Tala, and sec¬ 
retly made trouble at different places; to punish him, therefore, 
Shivaji sent Bajirao Pasalkar Deshmukh, of Musekhore, with 
some men. He went and threatened Rajpuri. Then Kai Sawant, 
who was on the side of the Siddi, advanced against him. A 
battle was fought. The leaders on each side—Bajirao Desh¬ 
mukh and Kai Sawant, fell on the field. Thereupon Shivaji 

(1) Professor Pisurlekar’s article in Vividha-Jnana-Vistar, 1926, p. 262. 

(2) According to Shiva-Bharat XVII 15 (above p. 84) it would be ear¬ 
lier still, i.e., about 1656. And according to one Choronology (Shiva- 
Charitra-Pradip, p. 50) ‘Raghunathpant went to Rajpuri, 31st July 1657’. 
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sent Raghunath Ballal Sabnis with mors ms:i. Hs looted the 
whole territory of the Siddi, and devastated it. Then he fought 
with the Siddi’s men who came against him and defeated them. 
Thereupon the Siddi of Janjira made terms, that he should no 
longer disturb the territory and ports which Shivaji had taken, 
and that on the other hand Shivaji should not disturb the ter¬ 
ritory which remained with the Siddi. Having arranged these 
terms, Raghunathpant returned, bringing some treasure with 
himself. 

The Siddi followed the terms for some time. But then he 
began to make trouble again, so Shivaji sent Venkajipant 
with men and troops. He fought with the Siddi’s men who 
came against him, harassed his territory, punished him, and , 
kept him in his proper place. Finding hills at different places 
in that neighbourhood, he buih forts on them. He built a 
fort at Danda-Rajpuri. By building forts in this way, he 
secured that the Siddi should not create any trouble or prac¬ 
tise any treachery in his own territory. He kept some 5,000 
to 7,000 men constantly at different places in these parts and 
reduced the Siddi to impotence. “Janjira is a sea-girt fortress, 
impregnable, difficult to be forced to surrender; I must have it, 

I must create sea-power”;—with this set purpose, and with the 
view of creating a navy, he got together some ships. And he had 
new ones built of the following types:--Gurab, Tarande, Galbat, 
Mubar, Sibad, Pagar, Machva, and big Tirkati and Pal. Of 
these types he had some four or five hundred built. For this 
he spent about five or ten lakhs of rupees. To command the 
fleet he appointed Darya Sagar and Mainak Bhandari as 
Subhedars, and gave them guns and other equipment, and 
sea-faring and fighting men and kolis(i) and sailors. They 
raided the sea and made themselves feared by the Siddi of 
Janjira. Inspiring awe in the minds of the Europeans of the 
sea, they plundered the cargoes of merchantmen, and collect¬ 
ing all kinds of goods of the sea, brought it to the Maharaj. 
Thus they defrayed the expenses of the navy, which were 


(1) Various tribes, differing in character and origin, which inhabit 
Gujarat, the northern parts of the Deccan, and Konkan, and parts of 
Rajputana and Central India. (Edwardes’s note to Grant Duff i 7). 
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heavy. They began to loot various see-coast to WHS, and, 
hading out suitable islands, to build forts in them. Thus sea- 
power was established. And untold wealth, too, began to be 
accumulated. 

The district of Rajapur was under the Maharaj. The Sawant 
marched with it, Shivaji thought of chastising the latter and 
annexing his territory. Thereupon Khem Sawant and Lakham 
Sawant, Desais of the district of Kudal, who had been hold¬ 
ing a inamab from the Government of Bijapur, made an 
application to the Padshah; “In the matter of punishing 
Shivaji, give the main charge of it to us, with some troops to 
help, so that we shah punish him and free the Konkan”. The 
offer was agreed to, and Khawaskhan sent with 10,000 men. 
With him was given Baji Ghorpade also. The Maharaj had a 
grudge against Baji Ghorpade in-as-much as he had seized 
Shahaji Maharaj by treachery. Moreover, Shahaji Maharaj 
also had written to him thus: “You know what good turn 
Ghorpade has done me. You, my son, have earned glory; 
you should repay Baji Ghorpade some time or other”. Shivaji 
had laid this to his heart. Learning now that the main charge 
had been taken by Sawant, that Baji Ghorpade had been in¬ 
structed to assist him, and that Khawaskhan was descending 
the ghat, the Maharaj made ready his troops, and horse, and 
artillery, came to Panhala, and advanced with his men. Mean¬ 
while Baji Ghorpade had come home with some men. Shivaji 
learnt this, and advanced towards Mudhol. To punish Baji 
Ghorpade before any one else, he besieged the place and 
plundered the surrounding country. When Ghorpade advanced 
Shivaji accepted battle. The Marathas of Ghorpade fought 
with great valour. Baji Ghorpade fell on the field. Shivaji 
killed all who were captured. The fort was taken and the town 
looted. Thus Ghorpade and his men who had come by them¬ 
selves were punished. Khawaskhan received this news. Shivaji 
immediately advanced against him. But learning that Baji 
Ghorpade had been killed, his army destroyed, and the district 
of Mudhol plundered, and that Shivaji had superior equip¬ 
ment, Khawaskhan had not the courage to descend the ghat 
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and come to the Konkan. Instead, he turned back, and ■with¬ 
out meeting Shivaji returned to Bijaput-C) 

Then the Maharaj, too, advanced against the territory of the 
Sawant. He went to the district of Kudal and began to harass 
it. The Sawant was not strong enough to meet this attack. 
Knowing this, he left Kudal, and went into Portuguese terri¬ 
tory;. Shivaji occupied the territory and established his posts 
in it. The fort of Phonda resisted. Bahlolkhan was sent 
from Bijapur for its relief. Shivaji prepared to raise the siege 
in order to meet Bahlolkhan. As the siege was being raised, 
the besieged came in numbers on the ramparts to see the be¬ 
sieging army leave. Just then a mine burst, and many of the 
besieged were killed. Shivaji then led an assault, and the fort 
was taken. 

The Sawants went into Portuguese territory, but the Portu¬ 
guese could not summon courage enough to give them shelter 
in their territory, as they were afraid of Shivaji’s prowess. 
Knowing this, the Sawants sent an able man, Pitambar Shenvi, 
as envoy to Shivaji. “We are Sawants, of the same blood as 
the Bhonsles; we, therefore, belong to you. We have resolved 
to be ever loyal to you, our master. Be gracious, therefore.” 
Such was the burden of their message. Thereon a promise of 
protection was given to them, and they were invited for an 
interview. It was settled that they should continue to enjoy 
the Deshmukhi of District Wadi, their watan, do service and 
pay tribute to Shivaji, and go on peacefully. Thus they were 
firmly established. They had two good brave Sardars under 
them,—Tan Sawant and Ram Dalvi. These were praised, and 
taken into service. Thus the Sawants were punished and the 
Maharaj was victorious. Seeing this, the Portuguese also sent 
an envoy. They offered to give annually four or five newly 


(1) Sabhasad’s account differs in two points. (1) He makes no mention 
of Baji Ghorpade having seized Shahaji by treachery; (2) According to him 
Khawaskhan had already when the latter was attacked and overwhelmed 
by Shivaji. Shivaji then intended to attack Khawaskhan, who, hearing of 
what happened to Ghorpade, fled up the ghat to Bijapur. That Khawas¬ 
khan came to the Konkan, and fled up the ghat after the defeat of Ghor¬ 
pade is affirmed also by the Jedhe Chronology (vide) under year 1S86). 
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prepared cannons and to present jewellery and Portuguese over¬ 
sea goods, provided Shivaji gave an assurance of safety to> 
their ships. Their envoy brought dresses and jewellery, and 
various articles like mirrors and lamps, and gave them as pre¬ 
sents. Thereupon the assurance was given and the agreement 
made. In this way the Portuguese were brought under influ* 
ence. [Chitnis, pp. 141-145| 



VI. FROM THE EXPEDITION OF JAI SINGH TO THE 
RESUMPTION OF THE MOGHUL WAR, 1665-1670 

[The sources for this period from the Maratha side are 
neither full nor satisfactory. The Bakhars are almost the only 
sources. In Rajwade, Vol. VIII, there are four letters from 
Aurangzibe to Shivaji. They are Marathi translations of the 
original Persian letters made by some one in the early 19th 
century, according to Mr. Rajwade. One of these is translated 
below (No. 2). In the same volume there is an order of Shi- 
vaji’s sanctioning a reward of Rs. 50,000 to Krishnaji Trimmul 
and his family, with whom Sambbaji had been left after the 
escape from Agra (No. 4).] 

(1) Expedition of Jai Singh 

Then the Emperor thought, “Which Sardar should be sent 
next ? Who will return victorious?” In trying to make a selection 
with this idea, he made the choice of the Rajput Mirza Raja 
Jai Singh. The Padshah summoned him, sat with him in the 
private audience hall and instructed him in various ways: “You 
are to go against Shivaji. I send you with this idea—that it is 
necessary that either you, or myself personally, should go. I 
give a large army with you. Capture Shivaji by some artifice 
or other and bring him with you.” With these words, he gave 
him elephants, horses, shields, swords, bows and quivers, and 
jagirs, extolled him, and despatched him with military robes of 
honour. To Dilirkhan, a Pathan, nobleman, and a very brave 
man, the Padshah gave the command of the vanguard of the 
whole army, and 5,000 Pathans were given with him. Elephants, 
horses and dresses were presented to him also. Eight thousand 
horsemen were ordered to accompany him. In addition artillery 
of various kinds was given. Pathan and haughty Rajput horse¬ 
men were sent. The Padshah called Dilirkhan privately by 
another way and said to him, “Mirza Raja is a Rajput and 
Shivaji is a Hindu. They may perpetrate some treachery. But 
you are a man in my confidence, having been brought up in 
the Imperial household. So keep yoursqlf well-informed, so 
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that you may not fall a victim to treachery.” With these words 
he was despatched. 

When they started from Delhi, a mighty host started with 
them, as when Shaistakhan had set off before. From earth to 
sky there was nothing but dust; such was the ocean-like army 
which started for the south. They advanced from stage to 
stage. Where they encamped, the army covered an area of 15 
miles in length and 10 miles in breadth. Then Raja Jai Singh 
thought to himself “Shivaji is very treacherous, full of arti¬ 
fice, brave and soldierly in his own person. By himself he killed 
Afzalkhan. He entered Shaistakhan’s tent and fought. How 
can I win success?” He became anxious about it. Then great 
Brahmin priests suggested a means. They said, “Rites in pro¬ 
pitiation of the Goddess should be performed; then you will 
achieve success.” Then the Mirza said, “Let one crore of 
Chandisi}) and eleven crores of Ungasi^) be made. And for the 
fulfilment of my desires let prayers be repeated to Bagala- 
mukhi Kalaratri.(3) Let these rites be performed.” Four hundred 
Brahmins were appointed to these rites, which were performed 
every day. Two crores of rupees were set apart for the rites. 
The rites were completed after having been continued for three 
months. Final oblations in connection with them were made, 
Brahmins were feasted and given gifts. Then he marched on 
by stages. 

The Maharaj was at Rajgad when couriers and messengers 
came. They brought the news, “Mirza Raja Jai Singh is com¬ 
ing with 80,000 horse, accompanied by Dilirkhan with 5,000 
Pathans.” Hearing this, Shivaji got anxious. He summoned 
his karkuns to the presence, and consulted them. They all said, 
“You killed Afzalkhan and surprised Shaistakhan. They were 
unwary Mussulmans. The devices adopted, too, were new. The 
Rajput knows everything; he will not allow himself to be taken 
by surprise. Peace should be made with him”. Thus they said. 
Shivaji said, “The Rajput may somehow be won over, but this 
Dilirkhan is a great scoundrel and a rogue. He is in the good 
graces and secret counsels of the Emperor. Not at all a good man. 


(1) Images of the Goddess Durga. 

(2) Images of Shiva. 

(3) What this goddess is is not known. 
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I do not know whatTie will do. Were he not to be with Jai Singh, 
my objects would be accomplished, Well! the present is not 
all. The.kingdom is the Goddess’s ! On Her I have placed the 
whole burden. She will do what she pleases.” Thus he said. 
Thereupon that day passed. Next day the goddess Bhavani 
appeared and said ‘“O child, the occasion is a difificult one this 
time. Jai Singh cannot be killed. He does not make peace. 
He has to be met. After meeting him, you will have to go to 
Delhi. There critical circumstances will occur. But I shall be 
with you. 1 shall, by various endeavours, protect my child and 
bring him back, and give him victory. Tell my child to have 
no anxiety. My kingdom, which I granted to my child as a 
boon, has not been granted for one generation only, but for 
twenty-seven generations. And what has been given is the 
kingdom of the whole Deccan, up to the Narmada. Mine is 
the care of the kingdom. Know that well. Whatever faults of 
conduct my child commits, all these I have to set right. Have 
no anxiety on any account.” With these words, the Goddess 
disappeared. Clerks had written down these sentences. Then 
Shivaji regained consciousness. Then all told him about the 
words of the Goddess. These highly gratified him, and he took 
heart. 

Meanwhile Jai Singh came and encamped between the two 
forts Purandhar and Kondhana. And he sent letters by couriers 
to Shivaji to this effect:—“You are a Sisodia Rajput. You 
and 1 are one and the same. You should come to an interview. 

I shall secure your welfare in every way.” Letters to this effect 
were sent. The letters came to Rajgad, Shivaji read them, and 
anxiously considered who should be sent as envoy. He thought 
of sending Raghunath Pandit, a great scholar, who was at 
hand, for “he had deep knowledge of the shastras, which should 
be necessary in dealing with the Rajput. The Rajput also knew 
the shastras. The two would well suit each other.” He confer¬ 
red the title of Panditrao on Raghunathpant and giving with 
him dresses and ornaments sent him to the Mirza Raja. He 
went to the enemy’s camp. 

Learning that Shivaji’s envoy had come, the Mirza Raja 
received him with great honour. Negotiations took place. Jai 
ilingh said, “The Emperor of Delhi is very powerful: entering 
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into hostility with him will result in no good. Shivaji sliould 
come and see me. I shall take him with me and procure an 
interview with the Emperor, Tell him that he is to me like 
Ram Singh, my son, and that I shall do no harm to him.” In 
confirmation of this, he gave Bel and Tulshi leaves after worsip- 
ping the the god Karpuragaura. And he gave dresses to Pandit- 
rao and dresses and ornaments for Shivaji. And he asked him. 
to say this to Shivaji: “Come for an interview. But defend your 
strongholds and forts for some four or six months. Show your 
strength and then some for the interveiw.” With these words he 
secretly gave leave to Panditrao. The latter returned to Shivaji 
at Rajgad and told him what had happened. Shivaji was pleased. 
Instructions were sent to forts and strongholds at different 
places, and all were strengthened. And orders were sent to* 
different places to defend the forts. 

When Dilirkhan learnt that Shivaji’s envoy had come to the 
camp, he was distressed at heart. “In the end the Hindu will, 
unite with the Hindu and spoil the business,” he thought, and 
next day came to see Mirza Raja. And he began to say : “Why 
are you sitting quiet? Near the camp are two forts, Kondhana 
and Purandhar. I storm Purandhar and take it. You should 
take Kondhana If you go on capturing the forts, Shivaji wilt 
surrender.” To this the Mirza Raja said, “It is well if the 
forts are captured, otherwise we shall lose our reputation. It 
is better, therefore, not to attempt the forts. We should rather 
subjugate the open country, and prevent provisions from 
reaching the forts. Then the forts will fall of themselves.” 
When he said so, Dilirkhan got up in anger and walked off. 
T go immediately and take Purandhar. You may take Kond¬ 
hana if you like’. So saying he got up, returned to his tent,, 
beat the drums, took his sword and shield, and coming to the 
foot of Purandhar, encamped there and attacked the fort. 

At that time a man called Murar Baji Prabhu, a Sardar of 
Shivaji, held the command of the forces at Purandhar. He had 
with him a thousand men. There were, besides, a thousand men 
belonging to the garrison. There were, thus altogether two 
thousand men. Murar Baji made a choice from among them,, 
and with seven hundred men, he came down the fort against 
Dilirkhan. Dilirkhan and the whole army—5,000 powerful 
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Nathans, besides Bailes(i) and other men—were ascending the 
fort on all the four sides. Murar Baji and his men came and 
became mixed up with them. A terrible fight took place. The 
Mavlas and Murar Baji in person fought recklessly. Five 
hundred Pathan horsemen were slain. Many Bailes also were 
killed. Murar Baji Prabhu himself with the crops of sixty men, 
cut his way to the entrance of Dilirkhan’s camp. Dilirkhan fell 
back from the gate; and ordering his men, made the artillery, 
and the archers, and the lancers, and one thousand light-armed 
men to deliver an attack. Thus attacked, the sixty men fell. 
Murar Baji Prabhu took his shield and sword and attacked 
Dilirkhan. He thought “The best men of the Maharaj have 
died. How can 1 now show my face before him? I must, there¬ 
fore, rush straight against the enemy”. So thinking, he came 
upon the Khan. Then Dilirkhan said “Accept an assurance from 
me. You are a brave soldier. I shall recommend you.” When 
he said so, Murar Baji replied, “What do I care for your as¬ 
surance? I am a servant of Shivaji Raja; am I going to accept your 
assurance?” With these words he rushed straight against the 
Khan. When he was about to deal a blow with his sword at the 
Khan, the Khan himself took a bow, shot an arrow, and killed 
him. He fell. The Khan put his little finger into the mouth in 
amazement: “What a soldier did God create !” Three hundred 
men died with Murar Baji. The remaining four hundered returned 
to the fort. Dilirkhah took off his turban, and attacked the fort, 
resolving to put on the turban when he had taken the fort. He 
came below the gate of the fort, and sat there, making a ram¬ 
part of shields. The men in fort, not minding the fall of Murar 
Baji, weiit on fighting determinedly. “What if one, Murar 
Baji, has fcillen? We are equally brave and shall fight thus with 
courage”. 

Shivaji learnt the news at Rajgad, that Dilirkhan had closely 
besieged Purandhar, that Murar Baji Prabhu had fallen, and 
that three hundred men had died in battle. Learning this he 
felt troubled in mind. “If Dilirkhan takes this fort, the rest 
will fall of themselves. Then there will be no grace in going 


(1) An obscure word. Prof. Sen says they were footmen. (Siva 
Chhatrapati p, 52 note.) 
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for an interview. It would be best to go for an interview while 
the forts are still holding out. give up by myself whatever have 
to be given, and make peace.” With this idea he sent Raghu" 
nath Bhat Panditrao to Mirza Raja with this message : “I come 
for an interview even now. There would be loss of pres- 
tige(i) in coming to an interview after Dilirkhan has captured 
the fort.” Thus by this message he arranged for going to an 
interview. Panditrao went and saw Jai Singh, and told him 
everything. He, too, approved, and again confirmed his oath 
and solemn undertaking. Panditrao then returned to Rajgad. 
Immediately on his return, Shivaji personally selected and took 
with himself one thousand men. He made obeisance to God 
Shambhu and the Goddess Bhavani, saluted and embraced 
his mother, bowed to good, ascetic Brahmins, and taking 
the blessing of all, descended the fort and started. And 
he came at once to the Mirza Raja's camp. Panditrao 
went in advance and reported that Shivaji had come. Learning 
this Jai Singh himself came on foot outside the gate. Shivaji 
got down from the palanquin and met him. The two went and 
sat together on the same seat. Then Shivaji began to say to 
Mirza Raja, ‘T am to you just tike Ram Singh; protect me as 
you will protect him.” With these words, he took his seat. 
Then Jai Sing said, “You are perfectly right. We are Rajputs; 
you and I belong to the same race, I will lose my head rather 
than that any harm shall come to you.” Giving this assurance, 
he swore an oath. Then Shivaji said; “I give you whatever 
forts you want. Call Dilirkhan back. 1 make over Purandhar 
to you and raise your standard there. But I do not wish to 
give the credit to a Mussulman.” When he said so, Jai Singh 
was pleased, and said, “Dilirkhan is proud, and in the good 
graces of the Emperor. You will have to salute him yourself. 
You must go and see him in person. I shall send a Rajput, a 
relative of mine, with you; he will take you to the interview 
and bring you back. Do not be anxious. If a hair of your 
head is touched, I die with my 50,000 Rajputs.” Hearing this 
Shivaji said “I am Shivaji. Do I make any account of Dilir¬ 
khan? As you order, 1 shall go and interview him.” With these 


(1) The word in the text is doubtful. 
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words, he took leave. Mirza Raja sent with him Subhan Singh, 
his maternal uncle, a great warrior, of enormous strength, 
brave, much more powerful than Dilirkhan, and one whom 
Dilirkhan also knew. Mirza Raja said to him, “Take care of 
the Raja and bring him back; when I send him I rely on you;” 
and then sent him off. Subhan Singh took with him fifty Raj¬ 
puts like himself and set off. Shivaji went where Dilirkhan 
was, near the gate of Purandhar. Word was sent to Dilirkhan 
in advance that Shivaji Raje had come and interviewed Mirza 
Raja and was now coming to see the Khan. At the news Dilir- 
khan’s heart was on fire, and he bit his wrists in anger that the 
credit for Purandhar had not come to him, that even the nego¬ 
tiations were not made through him, that the credit had gone 
to the Rajput. Vexed on this account, he came forward to 
receive Shivaji and embraced him for as long as a Ghadi,^) 
angrily holding him fast within his arms. Dilirkhan was a 
powerful man. He had the strength of an elephant or even 
more than that. And he ate, too, as much as an elephant. 
Every day he consumed as much as does an elephant. As for 
his body, he was a second Hedamb Rakshas! Such an enor¬ 
mous man he was. He angrily held the Raja fast in his arms 
for one ghatika. But the Sardar [Subhan Singh] was powerful 
and equally stout: he did not mind it. Then the hug of embrace 
having been loosened, the two sat on one side near a bolster. 
On the other side sat Subhan Singh near another bolster. 
Dilirkhan kept a dagger near him, and sat with his hand on it. 
And angrily he asked Subhan Singh, “Are you come with the 

Raja?” So he asked, Subhan Singh,.(2) replied, 

“Khanji, the Raja has come to you. Now we shall give you 
to-morrow whatever forts you want. You should descend and 
come to the camp. Such is the order of the Mirza Raja.” 
When he said this, the Khan felt much annoyed that his object 
was not achieved. He said, “You are my superior. If you 
so order, 1 shall come. But have this fort delivered to me to¬ 
morrow. I shall raise the standard on it and then come.” Then 
Subhan Singh began to say, “We have received the fort. You 
should come along.” Thereupon Dilirkhan descended and 

(1) Ghadi«24 minutes. 

(2) Unintelligible. 
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came to the camp. Guards were appointed to watch the fort. 
Betel leaves were presented to Shivaji and he was sent away. 
The Khan said, “You two should go to Mirza Raja. He is 
the senior man; I am agreeable to whatever he does.” 

When he said so, Shivaji and Subhan Singh returned to the 
Mirza Raja, and told him what had happened. Then Jai Singh 
and Shivaji dined together. A tent was given to Shivaji for 
staying. At night the negotiations between the two took 
place. “All the forts should be given to the Emperor, and 
you should proceed to Delhi.” When this was proposed, 
Shivaji began to say, “1 cede twenty seven of my forts, and 
we two—myself and my son Sambhaji—come to interview the 
Emperor. After the interview, I should be appointed against 
the Padshahis of the south—v/z., the Adilshahi, the Kutub- 
shahi and the Nizamshahi. I shall conquer the three Pad¬ 
shahis. One, the Nizamshahi, has been already conquered by 
them. The remaining two I shall conquer for you.” Thus 
he said, and the Mirza Raja agreed. Then Shivaji started 
from Poona. Sambhaji Raje also was brought. Twenty-seven 
forts were given to the Moghuls and Moghul standards were 
raised on them. [Sabhasad, pp. 36-44.] 

(2) Campaign against Bijapur 

[After his submission to Jai Singh, Shivaji joined the latter 
in his campaign against Bijapur and did good service. Aurang- 
zib sent him a letter of praise, a robe of honour, and a jewelled 
dagger.] 

Shivaji Raje, pre-eminent among the Rajas, his peers [etc...] 
should know as follows:— 

A report from Raja Jai Singh, that you with your men are 
among the Imperial troops, and that you took the forts of 
Tattora and Phaltan belonging to Bijapur, and forced their 
army to retire at night on the Talkonkan, where it had pre¬ 
viously been, has led me to appreciate your services. So I 
send you a fine robe and a jewelled dagger. As, being grati¬ 
fied with this reward, you put forth greater exertions in this 
expedition, you will win our favour in a greater degree. 7, 
Rabilawal, 1077 Hijri.(i) 

(1) This corresponds to 28th August 1666, which is impossible, as 
Shivaji had visited Agra and made his escape before this. 
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(3) Visit to Agra 

With this retinue the king and his son by forced marches 
proceeded to Delhi. The Emperor when he learnt that Shivaji 
was coming to him for an interview, despatched orders to all 
the Fauzdars and the Mokasis in his districts, enjoining the 
former to go to the places where he halted and there pay him 
respects, to supply him with all the provisions and forage he 
required and to look after him generally as after a prince of 
the blood royal. The Fauzdars did act according to these ins¬ 
tructions and the king reached Delhi after two months. Learn¬ 
ing that Shivaji had come, the Emperor sent Ram Singh for¬ 
ward to receive him. Raghunathpant Korde, the envoy sent 
in advance, also cam; in. He reported everything about the 
Emperor. He said that outwardly everything was satisfactory, 
but he could not make out what lurked in the Emperor’s 
mind. Ram Singh interviewed Shivaji and then returned to 
the Emperor. The Emperor then assigned to the king a fine 
independent building to dwell in, which came to bear his 
name. Then having waited for an auspicious day, the king 
proceeded to the interview with the Emperor. The Emperor 
held his court and armed himself with five weapons, girt up 
his loins and putting on an armour seated himself on his 
throne. He also caused about 2,000 brave men to stand round 
about the throne apprehending that Shivaji might jump on to 
it and try the same treacherous trick as that with which he 
had destroyed Afzalkhan at an inienitw, as he was not 
ordinary human being but a devil. Ram Singh conducted the 
an king, Sambhaji Raja the king’s son, and ten of the most 
trusted men selected from his retinue, to the interview. Ram 
Singh and the Emperor exchanged looks. The Emperor saw 
them and said, “Come ! Shivaji Raje !’’ On this Shivaji made 
three bows, intending one for Sambhu Mahadev, the other for 
Shri Bhavani and the third for his father, and stood, as he was 
ordered, near and below Jaswant Singh Maharaj the king of 
Marwad—a state yielding an income of 9 crores. The king’s 
son also stood by him. The king asked Ram Singh who it was 
who was standing near and above himself. Ram Singh replied 
that it was Jaswant Singh. At this the king was enraged and 
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said “An amir like Jaswant Singh! Why, my soldiers must 
have seen his back ! That I should stand below him !” So 
saying he angrily asked for the dagger which Ram Singh 
carried at his waist, saying he would kill the Maharaj. Ram 
Singh said “Be patient and calm yourself.” This noise was 
overheard by the Emperor who asked what the matter was. 
Ram Singh replied :—“The wild tiger is chafing from heat : 
there has been an incident.” These words created fear in the 
mind of the Emperor : there was no knowing what might 
happen. He therefore directed Ram Singh to take the king to 
the quarters assigned to him, saying that the interview would 
take place at his convenience the next day or some other day. 
The king then accompanied by his son, by Ram Singh, and by 
his followers returned to his dwelling. The Emperor felt re¬ 
lieved at the king’s departure and said, “A great calamity has 
been averted; Shivaji’s mien had showed marks of perturba¬ 
tion.’ 

After the king’s return to his dwelling, he had a talk with 
Ram Singh. The king said ;—“What sort of an Emperor is 
this ? I am Shivaji, and should he have made me stand below 
Jaswant? The Emperor understands nothing.” Ram Singh 
replied :—“You should not come for an interview : and even 
if you do, you should keep up appearances and go back. When 
you return safe from here we shall have achieved a good deal.” 
So saying Ram Singh returned to his dwelling. 

The king then held a council of his karkuns, courtiers and 
Raghunathpant Korde. The king asked :—“Wnat should be 
done next ? I know what sort of reception 1 have had at the 
interview with the Emperor. How can I without any hitch 
get his leave and return? I do not know how I can obtain his 
leave to return unless I promise to undertake some work for 
him.” He then sent Raghunathpant Korde to the Emperor 
telling him to make a petition to the Emperor to this effect; that 
he had only one feeling towards the Emperor; that he had un¬ 
hesitatingly come with his son for an interview and that he 
awaited the Emperor’s orders; that if it pleased the Emperor 
he was ready to serve him by taking possession of the entire 
Adilshahi and Kutubshahi kingdoms, and tendering them to 
him; and that the Emperor should compare his services with 
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those of the other Subhas whom he sent. The king also told 
Raghunathpant to suggest to the Emperor that he might be 
invited to his secret council chamber, when he would discuss 
many things with him. Raghunathpanth Korde accordingly 
went to the Emperor the next day with the petition containing 
the required communication. The Emperor read it and his sus* 
picion was aroused; he made the following endorsement there¬ 
on—“Wait a little, and your request will be granted.” The 
envoy returned and told the king accordingly. The king hear¬ 
ing this reply, conjectured that there was suspicion in the mind 
of the Emperor and that the reply had not been given with a 
free heart. 

The same day Shaistakhan sent a message to Jafarkhan the 
Diwan, who had held that post in the time of the Emperor’s 
predecessor also (the duties, however, being performed by a 
deputy), to the following effect :—“Shivaji is very treacherous 
and artful. When he entered my camp, he jumped forty cubits 
from the ground and entered the pavilion. If the Emperor 
were to grant him an interview, he is sure to jump forty or 
fifty cubits and play foul with him also.” Jafarkhan commu¬ 
nicated this message to the Emperor. The Emperor was struck 
with wonder and thought it to be true and his suspicion was 
now confirmed. 

The next day the king came to know that Jafarkhan had 
poisoned the mind of the Emperor against him. He therefore 
sent his envoy Raghunathpant to him to beg an interview. 
Jafarkhan anxiously pondered a long while when he received 
this communication. At last he consented. The king then 
went to Jafarkhan. He was well received. He pressed his point 
about his Saranjam. The Diwan however was not sympathe¬ 
tic. For the sake of appearance only he said, “Very well.” 
In the midst of this conversation, Jafarkhan's wife, the sister 
of Shaistakhan, sent him a message from inside the house that 
he had better dismiss Shivaji from his presence sooner then he 
intended to do, as he was the man who had killed Afzalkhan, 
and cut off the fingers of Shaistakhan, and that it was not un¬ 
likely he might similarly destroy him. A present of dress^ 
and clothes was then made to the king and he was allowed to- 
take his departure. The Diwan said, “I will move the Emperor 
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to grant you the Saranjam. The king then returned to his 
quarters and said ; “Jafarkhan also did not speak with a free 
heart. Well ! The will of Shri Bhavani will prevail.” 

The next day the Emperor sent an army (cavalry and in¬ 
fantry) of 5,000 men under Poladkhan the Kotwal to keep 
guard about the quarters where the king had put up. The king 
was frightened and holding his son Sambhaji to his bosom 
gave vent to his sorrow. Nirojipant, Daltajipant and Trimbak- 
pant consoled him in various ways. Shivaji began to consider 
what plan ought to be tried next. While he was so deliberat¬ 
ing, night fell. Then the goddess Bhawani appeared to him in 
a dream and said :—“Do not be anxious. 1 will cast confusion 
on all your foes, by means of my bewitching power, and take 
away yourself and your son in safety from this place.” Then 
he awoke and communicated this to his courtiers and felt 
happy. 

The next day the king ordered various sweetmeats and other 
ai tides and arranged them in ten baskets made of bamboo 
which also he had ordered. He also employed two porters 
for each box and inserting a wooden bar in the middle, sent 
these boxes as presents to the Vaziers. The sentries on the 
guard asked whose boxes they were and where they were 
going. The porters replied that the baskets contained sweet¬ 
meats which were going as presents from the king to some 
Vaziers. The senetries opened one or two baskets and found 
that they really contained sweetmeats. They therefore allowed 
them to go on. This course was continued for some time. 
After about a week, the king told his horsemen and karkuns 
to effect their escape. They all fled. 

Then one day Shivaji and his son took their seats in one 
basket. Other baskets of sweetmeats were placed before and 
after, while they sat in the middle one, and set out. Shivaji 
removed his dress and ornaments and put them on the person 
of Hiroji Farjand whom he made sleep on his cot, and cover¬ 
ing his body with a scarf, only kept his hand bare so as to be 
seen. He also caused a boy to be in attendance. According 
to previous ari'angements, the karkuns who had been already 
sent away were waiting for him at a village six miles distant 
from Delhi. The men of the watch opened and examined 
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one or two of the foremost baskets, but let the rest pass with¬ 
out opening them. After they had neared the surburbs of 
Delhi, they alighted from the baskets and went on foot to the 
village where the karkuns were stationed. All of them held a 
council in the jungle and agreed that to go direct to their own 
country was not safe as the Emperor’s forces would in that 
case pursue them and therefore resolved to go to Benares, to 
the other side of Delhi. Having formed this resolution the 
king, his son Sambhaji Raja, Niraji Raoji, Dattaji Trimbak 
and Ragho Mitra Maratha started. They started for Benares 
in the disguise of fakirs and with ashes rubbed to their bodies. 
The rest were told to go wherever they pleased. 

At Delhi in the meanwilc Hiroji Farjand lay sleeping on the 
cot. He lay like that through the four quarters of the night 
and for three quarters of the next day. The people of Polad- 
khan who were on the guard went to the room and found the 
king sleeping with the scarf on his body, and the boy massag¬ 
ing his feet. They asked the boy as to why the king slept so 
long that day. The boy replied that the king’s head was 
aching. So they saw and returned. In this way Hiroji slept 
on for three quarters of the day. Then he got up, put on his 
trousers and turban and came out of the room with the boy. 
To the enquiries of the guard he replied, ‘‘The king’s head has 
been aching. If any one tries to go into the room, please do 
not allow him. I am fetching medicine.” So saying, Hiroji 
and the boy issued out. They repaired to the camp of Ram 
Singh where Hiroji secretly told him all that had transpired, 
and left him to take the road to his country. 

Ram Singh then went to see the Emperor. He said to the 
Emperor that Shivaji had come through him, that the Emperor 
had kept him under surveillance not his own [Ram Singh’s] 
so that he was now in no way responsible for him. The 
Emperor answered ‘‘You have no concern whatever with him. 
He is the Emperor’s servant. The Emperor will look to his 
promotion. You have nothing to do in the matter.” Ram 
Singh made a respectful bow and retired to his quarters. 

It was the ninth hour of the day. Then the senetries on the 
guard said, “There is no moving to and fro of people today. 
The servants said that the king was unwell. Since then 
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nobody has been going or coming. What is the matter ? So 
they went into the room to see, but there was no one on the 
cot. It was evident that the king had run away. Poladkhan 
carried these tidings to the Emperor. Poladkhan said, “The 
king was in the room; every now and then we had been going 
to see him; still he has all of a sudden disappeared. God 
knows whether he has run away, or sunk through the ground 
beneath or ascended into the skies above, or what other con¬ 
trivance of escape he has hit upon.” The Emperor was sur¬ 
prised to hear this, and felt much perplexed. He summoned 
his army and sent two lacs and sixty thousand cavalry to pur¬ 
sue him in all directions, giving them the following instruc¬ 
tion:—“Shivaji is very expert in tricks. He must be in some 
disguise. You must therefore carefully scrutinise people like 
Jangams, Yogis, Sanyasis, Tapasis, Bairagis, Nanakpanthis, 
Gorakhpanthis. Fakirs, Brahmins, Beggars, Brahmacharis, 
Paramahamsis, mad men and others, find him out and bring 
him a prisoner.” The army went in all the directions. The 
Emperor suspected that the king must have concealed himself 
somewhere in the town and that he might do him some mis¬ 
chief in the night. He therefore kept a careful look-out and a 
strong guard of armed men about him night and day and sat 
awake on his cot. In this manner he lived. 

The king and his son Sambhaji by rapid night marches went 
to Mathura. Having made a search in the town to ascertain 
if there were any acquaintances there, they found out Krishna- 
jipant, Kashirao and Visajipant—three brothers, the brothers- 
in-law of Moropant Peshwa. Nirajipant knew them. He went 
to them and told them all that had occurred. They boldly 
consented to receive them. Whereupon the king kept his son 
Sambhaji with them and said-“As soon as I reach my 
country, I shall arrange to send you a letter and a messenger; 
you must then bring my son with you and accompany him to 
my country with your families. I shall look after your welfare 
in all ways and reward your devotion handsomely.” With 
these words, he kept the prince with them, and taking Krishna- 
jipant one of the brothers with him, started for Benatas. He 
desired him to assist himself in carrying out the pilgrimage to 
Gaya and Prayag through men of his acquaintance. He 
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reached Benares, bathed there secretly, paid his homage to 
the god Shri Vishveshvar, and performed the bath at Prayag, 
and the Gayavarjana ceremony. He borrowed large sums of 
money and spent them in charity. Then he thought of return¬ 
ing to his kingdom. If he proceeded by the direct route, he 
might bring himself face to face with the Emperor’s army 
sent for a search after him. He therefore returned to Rajgad 
by Gondwan, Bhaganagar and Bijapur. On the way he was 
on the point of being detected, but Shri Bhawani brought him 
safe to his kingdom with Nirajipant, Dattajipant and Raghoji 
Maratha. In commemoration of the king’s safe return alms 
were liberally distributed. The king’s mother, the karkuns, 
the army and the guards on the forts,—all were pleased; every¬ 
where there were great rejoicings. 

[Sabhasad, pp. 45-53. Mankar’s translation, adapted] 

(4) Sanad to Krishnaji Trimmui 

Sanad for a reward out of the Treasury,, from Shivaji Raje— 
may his fortune last for ever!—Suhur year 1072.(^) 

After the Saheb started from Agra, Sambhaji Raje was en¬ 
trusted to Krishnaji Vishvasrao. The latter brought Sambhaji 

safely to Rajgad. His mother Aiji.0 Kashi Trimmui also 

accompanied. Therefore it has been graciously decided to give 

Rs. 50,000 

Total Rupees fifty thousand. 

Mother Aiji Kashi Trimmui 

25,000 25,000 

In this way they should be given. 

[Rajwade, Vol, VIII, No. 23] 
(5) Peace with the Moghuls 1668-1670 
The king, after his safe flight from Delhi with his son, and 
return to his own country, captured 27 forts within four 
months. Aurangzib came to learn of these exploits of the 
king and felt anxious. He called his eldest son Shah Alam to 
him and amongst other things said to him :—“Shivaji cannot 
be taken by force of arms. You go and stay at Aurangabad 
and form friendship and peace with him. If he does not come 


(1) 24th May 1671-23rd May 1672. 

(2) Unintetligible. 
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for an interview, it may be dispensed with; and granting a. 
jagir either in his name or in that of his son engage his army 
in our service. Whatever the king wants, whether it be a grant, 
of lands or territory, money, riches or military stations may 
be given to him, but anyhow engage him in our service.. 
Achieve this much; then everything will have been gained.” 
So saying he placed sixty to seventy thousand horsemen at the 
Shah’s disposal and despatched him. By forced marches the 
Shah reached Aurangabad and sent messengers, letters and 
envoys to the king at Rajgad. The king read the letters and 
was pleased to see that they contained an offer of peace. He 
then deputed Raghunathpant Korde to Aurangabad with pre* 
sents of rich clothes and jewels to the Shah. Raghunathpant 
had an interview, having been hospitably received by the Shah. 
A secret council was held where among other things the Shah 
said‘’The king is my brother. We should be of one mind. 
The king should come for an interview, I shall grant special 
allowances in favour of his son. The king should send a 
force of horsemen under a Sardar to serve under us and also 
a Brahmin of rank. We shall maintain them by granting a 
mokasa. The king should remain in harmony with the 
Emperor.” It was settled that a mansab of 7,000 should be 
made in the name of Sambhaji, and that territory worth 15 
lacs of hons in Berar and Khandesh should be given. Raghu¬ 
nathpant was then despatched with valuable ornaments and 
clothes. 

After his return Raghunathpant had an interview with the 
king and delivered to him the jewels and clothes and letters 
given by the Prince and told him the proposal about the 
mansab. The king listened attentively and thought to him¬ 
self, “First, the government of Bijapur is hostile to me, then 
that of Bhaganagar; and again the Moghul. Three such ene¬ 
mies cannot be endured. Mine is a newly established king¬ 
dom; that two has been reduced to straits by two or three hard 
blows. It is therefore better to turn one at least of the enemies 
into a friend and to nourish our strength for two years more. 
Then 1 may act as the tide of events dictates.” So thinking, 
and resolving to make peace with the Moghul, he placed a. 
force of 5,000 horsemen under Prataprao the Sarnobat and 
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sent them to the Shah giving with them Nirajipant as Sarkar- 

kun.Pralhadpant the son of Nirajipant was made Sabnis 

of the Army. Raoji Somnath, karkun, was sent to be the 
Subedar of the territory and mokasa which the Prince might 
give. Thus peace was made with the Moghul. The grant to 
Sambhaji was accepted; and Nirajipant and Prataprao went to 
Aurangabad. 

The Shah received them with the greatest honours and 
assigned to them a spot for their quarters. He also made all 
of them presents of elephants, horses, jewels and clothes. He 
gave as jagir the Berars which yielded a revenue of 15 lacs of 
hons. Raoji Somnath was appointed Sarsubhedar over this 

country.All the people received a good deal of money 

and other \aluables and remained contented. 

The Prince communicated all this by letter to the Emperor 
at Delhi. He was much pleased with the information. He 
was glad that his territory was now safe. The army was at 
Aurangabad for two yeans. The king on his part now got 
leisure and collected a large amount of money in his domi¬ 
nions. Some of the Adilshuhi forts and country were captured. 
The Shah and the king became thick friends; they exchanged 
presents. This raised suspicion in the mind of the Emperor 
at Delhi. He thought that as the Shah and the king had be¬ 
come friends they might prove disloyal to him and rise against 
him. He therefore resolved to create dissension between 
them and with this object in view wrote to the Shah that 
Shivaji was a rogue; that his commanders Prataprao and 
Nirajipant were with their armies; the Shah should not trust 
them; that it was not unlikely that they might play foul at 
Daiilatabad; that the Shah should therefore imprison them 
and remove all their horses to the stables; and that he should 
not neglect to carry out these instructions. The Shah’s envoy 
who was at the Emperor’s court immediately sent these tid¬ 
ings to the Shah with a warning to be on his guard and act 
cautiously. 

The Shah having received this message communicated it to 
Prataprao and Nirajipant whom he had called to a secret con¬ 
ference for the purpose; and having presented them with rich 
clothes and jewels, gave them leave, saying:—“You should 
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flee to the king to-morrow in the night with your horse. If 
your things remain behind, they will be sent to you. The 
infantry should be disposed in different houses. Take away 
your baggage afterwards at leisure. In three or four days 
the Emperor’s letters will arrive. Then I shall have to impri¬ 
son you. The sooner you leave, therefore, the better.” 
Nirajipant and Prataprao returned to their camps, and gave 
secret instructions to their armies to make the necessary pre¬ 
parations to depart. And all left the place the next day. By 
forced marches they came to the king and had an interview 
with him and showed him the treasure, clothes and curious 
ornaments and other articles which they had brought with 
them. The king was pleased. He said:—“The army well main¬ 
tained itself for two years and I made a man like the Prince 
my friend. What has happened is not a bad thing. I am now 
at liberty to plunder Moghul territory. ” The king’s army 
accordingly left for Aurangabad. 

A week later, letters addressed to the Shah were received 
from the Emperor. The Shah learnt the contents and said:— 
“The Marathas are rogues. They have already run away; it 
is now a week. Had they been present now I should have 
imprisoned them.” He then sent a reply to the Emperor say¬ 
ing that he would have acted in obedience to the Emperor’s 
instructions but that he regretted that as the Marathas had 
run away a week before the receipt of the Emperor’s letters, 
he had no opportunity of arresting and imprisoning them. 
The Emperor was surprised at this intelligence. He said:— “The 
Marathas are shrewd men.” 

[Sabhasad, pp. 58-61. Mankar’s translation, adapted] 



VIL FROM THE RESUMPTION OF THE MOGHUL 
WAR TO THE CORONATION, 1670-1674 


[During this period Shivaji fought openly and successfully 
against the Moghul Empire. His success is largely accounted 
for by the difficulties of the Imperial government elsewhere, 
by the Emperor’s suspicions of his son, Prince Muazzam, who 
acted as the Viceroy of the Deccan during the first half of 
this period, and by the mutual jealousies of the Imperial 
officers. Shivaji began by recovering many of the forts which 
had been surrendered in 1665; then he looted Surat a second 
time, and foiled an attempt made to intercept him on his 
return. (Battle of Vani-Dindori, October 1670, No. 1 below.) 
This was followed up by the sack of Karanja in Berar, and the 
capture of the great fortress of Salher in Baglan (January 
1671). Towards the end of that year the operations against 
the Marathas were entrusted to Bahadur Khan and Dilirkhan, 
but with no better results. According to one authority, Dilir- 
khan’s attempt to take the fort of Kanera was defeated by 
Ramaji Pangera. The Moghul arms sustained a still heavier 
defeat at the obstinately fought battle of Salher, January 1672 
{No. 2). The victory of Salher immensely increased the pres¬ 
tige of Shivaji. Jawhar and the Koli country were quickly 
occupied; the death of the Sultan of Bijapur (December 1672) 
having given the signal for the resumption of war with Bija¬ 
pur, Panhala was taken once more in March 1673; and in the 
same month or early in the next, Prataprao met and defeated 
the Bijapuri general Bahlolkhan at Umrani. Stung by Shivaji’s 
censure of the easy terms granted to Bahlolkhan, Prataprao 
met him again and fell in the battle of Nesri(^) (February 
1674) (No. 3). For the monsoon of this year, the horse were 
cantoned at Chiplun in the Konkan. A letter embodying the 
instructions issued by Shivaji on this occasion to the officers 
and men is given below (No. 4); it bears testimony to the 

(1) *Nivti* in Jedhe Chronology. In the Modi script‘Nivti* and ‘Nisri’ 
may easily be mistaken for each othen Sabhasad speaks of Tesrl’; *Ja* and 
’*Na,’ too, arc easily confused in Modi. 
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minute care with which he made arrangements for his army, as 
well as his solicitude that the civilian population should not 
suffer at the hands of the splidiery. 

Many of the above mentioned incidents are referred to in a 
Sanskrit poem called Parnala-Parvata-Grahan-Akhyana (Story 
of the Capture of the Fort of Panhala) (No. 5).] 

(1) Battle of Vani-Dindori (October 1670) 

On receiving this news [/.c., that Shivaji had looted Surat 
and was returning] the Moghul Subhedars, Mohabatkhan(^> 
and Daudkhan, with twenty Umraos, rode seven gavs(‘^), and 
came up, there being a thousand horse with each Subhedar. 
They came up to Shivaji. The latter learnt that the enemy 
had come, Shivaji himself rode a horse, wearing armour for 
the body and the head, and a sword in the hand, sent forward 
the baggage horses and the foot, and stood with ten thousand 
horsemen, relieved of all baggage. There is a town by name 
Vani-Dindori. There he stopped, and fought a severe fight with 
the Subhedars’ men who had come up. Mohabatkhan and 
Daudkhan fought. Shivaji stationed his men in the front, 
and remained himself in the rear and fought. Prataprao 
Sarnobat, and Vyankoji Datto, and Anandrao, and other Sar- 
dars advanced and made a great slaughter; they killed the 
Moghuls and felled their corpses. The battle went on for six 
hours. The Marathas fought splendidly. Three thousand 
Moghuls were killed; three or four thousand horses were cap¬ 
tured. Two Moghul Sardars were taken. Thus Shivaji returned 
victorious. [Sabhasad, p. 63] 

(2) Battles of Kanera and Salher (January 1672) 

So saying he called to him Ikhlaskhan an exceedingly brave 
man and Bahlolkhan and sent them to Salher with a force of 
20,()0() men with intructions to capture the fort. He also sent 
Dilirkhan with 10,000 horses to capture the fort of Ahiwant. 
Dilirkhan came and laid siege to Ravla-Javla. The men in 
charge of the fort fought desperately. Dilirkhan did not 

(1) This is a mistake. Mahabatkhan came after the battle of Vani- 
Dindori (Sarkar Shivaji, p. 210). 

(2) Gav"=about 10 miles. 
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-succeed in taking it. Moropant Peshwa sent a reinforcement 
of 1,000 Mavlas who surprised the enemies. Ramaji Pangera 
who commanded 1,000 Mavlas gave battle to Dilirkhan at the 
foot of the Kanera fort. Ramaji Pangera harangued his men 
and asked those who were willing to fight to the last to come 
forward. Seven hundred men came forward. All of them 
fought desperately. Dilirkhan’s men dismounted and hem¬ 
med in the Mavlas on all sides. The battle lasted for nearly 
three hours and the men on both sides fought as vigorously 
as if they were so many comrades playing the “tipri” in the 
Shimga festivities. One thousand and two hundred of Dilir¬ 
khan’s Pathans fell on the field. Ramaji Pangera and his 
700 followers received on their bare bodies from 20 to 30 
wounds each from the enemy’s swords and arrows and fell. It 
was a bloody battle and Dilirkhan was struck with admiration 
at the heroic conduct of the Mavlas. 

Ikhlaskhan Nabob came and laid siege to Salher. When 
this intelligence reached the king he sent letters and messengers 
to Prataprao his Commander-in-chief whom he had sent into 
the Moghul territory with an army, directing him to proceed 
to Salher up the Ghats with his army, and to attack and defeat 
Bahlolkhan; and intimating to him that Moropant Peshwa 
had been ordered with his men from the Konkan; he would 
also attack him from the other side ; so that he expected them 
to attack the enemy simultaneously from two sides and to 
destroy him. Prataprao and Moropant accordingly reached 
Salher with their armies. The cavalry rushed into the enemy’s 
army from one side, the Mavlas rushed from the other, and 
a genral onset ensued. The battle raged fiercely. It went 
on for the 12 hours of the day. The Moghuls, Pathans, Kaj- 
puts and Rohillas fought with artillery, and guns carried on 
elephants and camels. The dust on the ground flew to the 
skies so that for six square miles everything was veiled in obs¬ 
curity and neither friend nor foe could be identified, so intense 
was the ardour with which both sides fought. Ten thousand 
men fell on both sides. Innumerable elephants, camels and 
horses were killed. The battlefield ran with streams of blood. 
Six thousand horses, one hundred and twenty-five elephants, 
and 6,000 camels of the enemy were captured, as also immense 
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treasure, jewels, clothes and bedding. Twenty-two high Vazirs 
were captured alive. Ikhlaskhan and Bahlolkhan themselves 
were taken prisoner. In this manner the whole Subha was 
destroyed. One or two thousand of the enemy’s forces effected 
their escape by flight. In this battle Prataprao, Anandrao, 
Vyankaji Datto, Rupaji Bhonsle, Suryarao Kakde, Sidojr 
Nimbalkar, Khandoji Jagtap, Gondji Jagtap, Santaji Jagtap, 
Manaji More, Visaji Ballal, Moro Nagnath, Mukund Ballal 
and other officers played a very prominent part. The Mavlas 
and their leaders also behaved well. Moropant Peshwa and 
Prataprao the Commander-in-chief especially exerted their 
utmost. And during the fight Suryarao Kakde the valiant com¬ 
mander of 5,000 fought exceedingly well. Then he fell dead 
struck by a canon ball. Suryarao was not an ordinary person¬ 
age. Like Kama of the Mahabharathe was a valiant and 
brave warrior. Many other illustrious leaders fell. The king’s 
forces were thus victorious in this battle. 

Moropant Peshwa and Prataprao Sarnobat communicated 
the intelligence of this victory to the king. The king was 
over joyed when he learnt of this victory. Guns were fired 
and sugar was distributed in token of rejoicing. The messen¬ 
gers who brought the intelligence were presented with gold 
armlets, and immense treasure was given as a reward ta 
Prataprao Sarnobat, Moropant Peshwa, Anandrao, and 
Vyankajipant. The officers of the army, commanders of 1,000 
and 5,000, and the Mavlas were also rewarded and applauded. 
The king then directed the Vazirs who had been captured to 
be released, after being provided with clothes and horses. The 
Peshwa, the Sarnobat and other Sardars were pleased. Bahlol¬ 
khan and other captured Vazirs were furnished with clothes 
and horses and then released. Dilirkhan who was at a distance 
of four marches from Salher ran away when this intelligence 
reached him. 

The Emperor at Delhi became uneasy when the news of 
the defeat of his forces reached his ears. For three days he 
neither left his room nor came to the Darbar. So sorry he 
was. He said “The Lord God, it appears, has already taken 
away the Padshahi from the Mussalmans, and delivered it to 
Shivaji. It would be better if death snatches me away before 
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Shivaji, as I cannot now endure the anxiety I feel from his 
exploits.” Bahadurkhan Koka the foster-brother of the 
Emperor came forward and consoled him, saying, “You may 
rule at Delhi in peace; I shall march against Shivaji and keep 
him in his place and prevent his army from making inroads on 
the Emperor’s territories. I shall bring him to submission by 
various devices. Have no anxiety.” So saying, he prevailed 
upon the Emperor to take his seat on the throne. The Em¬ 
peror applauded Bahadurkhan’s spirit and presented him with 
clothes, ornaments, his own necklace and the head ornament 
which he wore over his turban and which was inlaid with 
diamonds ; two elephants, horses and immense treasure. He 
then placed at his disposal 70,000 horsemen and ordered 
Dilirkhan to act as the leader of his van. Such was the vast 
army that marched from Delhi against the King. 

[Sabhasad, pp. 72-76. Mankar’s translation, adapted] 

(3) Battles of Umrani (March or April 1673) and Nesri 
(February 1674) 

Abdul Karim Bahlolkhan now marched from Bijapur against 
the king with 12,000 cavalry. This intelligence reached the 
king who summoned Prataprao and the whole array, and 
ordered him thus ;—“Bahlolkhan of Bijapur has been stirring 
too much ; destroy him and be victorious.” The army accord¬ 
ingly marched against the Nabob and encountered him near 
Umrani. He was hemmed in on all sides by the king’s forces 
and forced to halt. He had no access to water. Thus he was 
reduced to straits. A fierce battle ensued. Meanwhile the Sun 
set. At least the Nabob made a desperate effort, went to a 
spot where water was procurable and drank it there. Then 
he secretly informed Prataprao the Commander-in-chief that 
he had not marched against him out of his own will but in 
obedience to the Padshah’s orders, that thence forth he was 
one of Prataprao’s own men and that he would on no account 
enter into hostilities with the king.. By these and other con¬ 
ciliatory expressions he succeeded in effecting peace. Then 
Shivaji’s forces went away. When Shivaji learnt the news, he 
was angry, warned the array, and took Prataprao to task, 
asking, “For what reason did you make peace ?” Prataprao 
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with his army now penetrated into the Moghul’s territory and 
having overrun and pillaged Bhaganagar, Deogad, Ramgiri 

and other places returned to his headquarters. 

Subsequently Bahlolkhan was again sent by the Padshah of 
Bijapur into the Panhalla territory. He came to that province. 
Then the king learnt of his arrival and said, “He comes again 
and again.’’ So he sent Prataprao again, with this peremptory 
message : “Go with your army and meet Bahlolkhan, who is 
coming, and destory him completely, and win a victory. Else 
do not show your face before me.” Prataprao accordingly 
marched with his whole army and encountered the Nabob at 
Jesri. A bloody battle ensued in which, as fate would have 
it, Prataprao fell by the blow of a sword. Bahlolkhan then 
retreated to Bijapur and the king’s forces returned to 
Panhalla. 

The intelligence of Prataprao’s death was received by the 
king with great sorrow. He said—“This day 1 have lost one 
side ; I wrote to Prataprao that if he failed he had better not 
show me his face. He has done accordingly and acquired 
glory. How is the army to be managed now ? Who should 
be appointed Commander-in-chief ?” So saying he went to the 
army and taking it with him repaired to Chiplun in the Kon- 
kan, a place sacred to Parashurama, and remained there. He 
then made an inspection of his army, opened the treasury, and 
distributed money amongst all men, great and small, of the 
cavalry and the infantry. There was one Hasaji Mohite a 
Jumledar of the cavalry, who in consideration of his bravery, 
patience and other soldierly qualities was appointed Com¬ 
mander-in-chief under the designation of Hambirrao. The 
whole army was assembled together and placed under him. 

[Sabhasad, pp. 78-80. Mankar’s translation, adapted] 

(4) Shivaji’s Letter to his Military Officers 

From—Shivaji Raje ; 

To—The Jumledars, Havaldars, and Karkuns in charge of 
the horse at Halvarna, taluka Chiplun, district Dabhol. 

Suhur 1074. The Saheb posted the cavalry in the subdivi¬ 
sion of Chiplun, and the circumstances were not such that the 
force could go upcountry after this. So they were sent into 
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*cantonmcnt. Now as the troops remained at Chiplun, much of 
the supplies and provisions and other things which had been 
stored for the horse, for use during the rainy season, in the 
district of Dabhol, was exhausted. And the requirements of 
the army in grass and many other miscellaneous articles had 
to be raised from the country round about Chiplun. So noth¬ 
ing remains there now. Then again, the horse have to remain 
inactive for twenty days in this hot season, in Vaishakh. But 
as it was necessary, whatever supplies there were at the different 
forts have been taken from the karkuns, and thus provision 
made for the horse. Now, you will ask for any amount of 
rations of grain and grass, feed recklessly while the supplies re¬ 
main; and when these are exhausted, during the height of the 
rainy season, you will get nothing ; you will have to strave. and 
the horses will begin to die. That will mean that you will have 
killed the horses. Then you will begin to trouble the country. 
For instance, you will go, and some will take the grain of the 
cultivators, some bread, some grass, some wood, some vege¬ 
tables and things. When you begin to act like that, the poor 
peasants, who are holding on to their cottages, and somehow 
eking out a livelihood, will themselves begin to run away. 
Some of them will starve. Then they will think that you are 
worse than the Moghuls who overrun the country-side ! Such 
agony there will be ! Then all the curses of the peasants and 
the horses will descend on you. Know this well, and whether 
you are a Sipahi or a foot-soldier, lay this to your hearts, and 
behave yourselves. Some of you may be staying in different 
villages, in connection with the government stables or other- 
swie ; they have no business to trouble the rayats in any way 
whatever—no business to step outside the place where they 
stay. The Saheb has given them their due shares from the 
treasury. Whatever any one wants, whether it be grain, or 
grass for any cattle that you may be having, or fuel, or vege¬ 
tables, or anything else, he should duly buy it if it comes round 
to be sold ; or go to the bazar, and buy it duly there. There is 
no need to force anybody, or to tyrannise over anybody, or 
to quarrel with anybody. Again, the provisions, which have 
been assigned to the government stables, must last through the 
rainy season. The karkuns will give rations of grain with an 
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eye to this : you must take only that much, so that you wilf 
never be reduced to going without food, there will be some¬ 
thing to eat every day, and the horses will gradually gain 
strength. Do this; no need to lose temper with the karkun for 
nothing, or to say ‘Give me this,’ or ‘give me that,’ or violently 
to enter the store-room and seize things in it. Again, the men 
attached to the stables are probably living, and will live in single 
rooms ; some of them will make fires, some will make their 
ohu/Zar and cook in unsuitable places ; some will take live coals to- 
light their pipes with, without minding whether there is any grass 
lying about, or whether there is a breeze. Thus suddenly 
there will be an accident. When one room catches fire, all 
others will catch it and will be burnt down. If some spark 
falls from somewhere on a few blades of grass, all the grass 
will begin to burn. Then even if the heads of the peasants are 
cut off, or proper punishment is dealt to the karkuns, this will 
not bring one piece of wood to build a room with, and not a 
single room will be built. This is plain to everybody. There¬ 
fore, let due warning be given, and let the officers go round 
always, and see that there is no cooking or lighting of fires [at 
unsuitable places], or that a lamp is not kept burning at night, 
so that a mouse can come and take the burning wick with it. 
Let there be no accident from fire. See that the grass, the 
rooms, are safe. Then the horses will outlive the rainy season. 
In the other case it will not be necessary to tie the horses, not 
necessary to feel them, the establishment itself will be no more 1 
And you will be free from all care ! Therefore it is that I 
have written to you in so much detail. All the oflScers—Jumle- 
dars, aiid Havaldars and Karkuns—that there are, should hear 
this letter in every detail and act up to it. We shall keep our¬ 
selves informed frequently, even every day, and deal out 
punishment [where necessary]. He who will not behave 
according to this, who will behave wrongly, who will be found 
to blame, will, if he is a Maratha, not only lose his place, but be 
dishonoured; if a low-caste person, suffer still greater punish¬ 
ment .12 Safar.(i) 

[Rajwade, Vol. Vm,No.28] 


(1) 9th May 1674 
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(5) Parnala-Parvata-Grahan-AkhyaiiRm 

[ This poem was discovered in the famous Saraswati Mahal at 
Tanjore by Mr. S. M. Divekar, and was published by him in 
1923 with an introduction and a Marathi translation. It con¬ 
sists of 5 chapters (Adhyayas) and about 350 stanzas. The 
colophon at the end of each chapter gives the name of the 
poet—Jayarama, and the name occurs also in the beginning of 
the first chapter, where the poet tells us how he returned to 
the court of Vyankoji, Shivaji’s brother, after an absence of 
three years, and how he was asked by Vyankoji what he did 
during those three years, etc. That this Jayarama is the same 
as the author of the Radha-Madhava-Vilasa-Champu (above 
p. 26) is shown by the reference which the poet makes to his 
ability to compose verses in twelve languages. 

The title of the poem is “The Capture of the Fort of 
Panhala” (i), but it makes reference to many other events 
from the sack of Surat (Oct. 1670) which, the poet says, took 
place soon after he left the court of Vyankoji, to go and see 
Shivaji at Rajgad, up to and including the battle of Umrani 
(March or April 1673). It may be concluded, therefore, that 
the poet was absent from the court of Vyankoji from about 
the middle of 1670 to about the middle of 1673, and that the 
poem was composed about the end of 1673 or the beginning of 
1674. 

The work seems to have been composed in great haste, with¬ 
out much attention to grammar or form, so that one is inclined 
to call it verse rather than poetry. Perhaps it shows also the 
garrulity of old age; it is twenty years since the Radha- 
Madhava-vilasa-Champu was composed, and perhaps the 
author has ceased to wield his pen with the same vigour as 
before.] 

Chapter I. (The poet says that he formerly composed a 
poem on the previous career of Shivaji, which Vyankoji and 
his father Shahaji heard with pleasure in the Gauri-Vilasa hall 
at Bangalore. Then Vyankoji says :] 

“I have heard the previous history; tell me the recent one 
fiom the beginning; how you interviewed the king [Shivaji]; in 


(1) In March 1673. 
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what fort the Maharaj lives at present; what you did for three 
^'ears after going from this place. I wish to hear all that : and 
you are indeed a great poet.” 

The poet replied :— 

“I can compose verse in twelve languages. So, the inter¬ 
view which I had of the king at Rajgad after going from here 
—that, in the first place, 1 described in Marathi. 

Then Shivaji looted Surat a second time. That I described 
in two languages—Marathi and Hindi. 

Then in that very expendition, he unexpectedly captured the 
famous and holy fort of Tryambak. 

Then he returned, after looting the city of Karanja, as Shri 
Krishna of yore looted the city of Bhagalpur. 

That also have 1 done in two languages—Marathi and 
Hindustani. Then that fort, famed throughout the world, 
which in old tinies belonged to the Baggulas (^),—that top of 
the Sahyadri—[/.c., the fort of Salher]—which was defended 
by numerous brave Moghuls, was taken by the valiant 
Maharaj from them. Then a violent struggle took place in 
the neighbourhood of Alam, Kuranga, and Tringalavatika. 

And the Maharaj, your elder brother, took also Ahivant, 
Achalagiri, Markandeya, and Ravla-Javla, two fine and im¬ 
pregnable forts. 

Also Chamundagad, Haiischandragad, Mahishagad, and 
Adsargad were taken after strenuous fighting. 

Then there is that great fort belonging to the Mussalmans, 
by name Jivdhan, which is to them like their very lives; that 
also was taken from them. 

The ancient kingdom of the Kiratas, known as Jawhar, 
then held by king Vikrama, was taken by Shivaji alter 
fighting. 

So also he with the utmost ease took the famous Rainnagar 
belonging to Somshah.”. 

Vyankoji asked ■ 

“How and why was that spacious fort, Panhala, belonging 
to our king0, taken, in spite of the fact that there was peace 
between the latter and Shivaji ?......” 

(1) From whom Baglan is so-called. 

(2) Vyankoji is a servant of Bijapur. 
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Chapter II. [One would now expect the poet to proceed at 
once to a description of the capture of Panhala; but whether 
because he would not lose an opportunity of describing the 
prowess of Shivaji; or because he thinks it necessary first to 
describe the general military situation when Panhala was 
taken; or simply because of senile inconsequence he first 
tells us in Chapter 11 how Aurangzib, exasperated at the result 
of the battle ofSalher, censured his commanders, Bahadur 
Khan and Dilirkhan, and how these latter pointed out the 
difficulty of conquering Shivaji.] 

A great fight took place with the Moghuls at the fort of 
Saieri. Hence the Emperor got angry with his men. 

Then he sent them a letter to this effect; “Listen. Bahadur 
and Dilel and others, to my command. Why did you not die 

in battle at Saieri ?.That son of Shahaji has looted all my 

territory.How can you, being near, look on at such a 

proceeding ?. 

How can the foolish Adilshah, yielding some territory to 
him and making friendship with him, sit quiet ? 

The Kutub Shah also carried on his own head two or three 
lakhs of lions and gave them to him : . 

So why do not you all, and those others who are afraid of 
him, join together, and rush from ail sides, and occupy his 
country, and besiege him ? When the whole country ot that 
wicked fellow is occupied, what can he then do, sitting in his 
forts ?.” 

[Bahadur Khan and Dilirkhan reply that they must obey the 
order of their master, but there is something which must be 
considered :] 

“We have something to say; we request Your Majesty 
graciously to consider it. The enemy has got rooted, and he 
is also full of devices. 

He by himself killed even the shrewd, powerful, valiant 
Afzal, the favourite of Adilshah. 

[How he surprised Your Majesty’s maternal uncle, Shaista 
Khan himself! ] 

All that Your Maje.sty has neither heard nor .seen. But before 
Your Majesty himself, in the Darbar, there stood ten or twelve 
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thousand fine horsemen, and still he, though unarmed, did not 
give up his haughtiness. 

Consider, Your Majesty, how like a bird he escaped with 
his son, even though he was guarded ever so carefully. 

It is this Shivaji, possessed of many guiles, whom we attack 
in fear at the command of Your Majestry. 

Then beholds all paths, so that even a bird may not escape 
by these narrow mountain tracks. So even if a hundred 

thousand of our excellently trained horse.are led close (to 

these mountain forts) what can they do ? 

Then among the Deccanis who have been on Your Majesty’s 
side from old times, the most prominent is the powerful Jad- 
hvrai; he, who is Shivaji’s maternal uncle’s son, together with 
his army, and also the valiant Habsi Siddi Hilal;—both of 
these have left Nasik through fear of Your Majesty. 

As a flame wh'ch has started within one’s coat stops not till 
it has burnt down the whole body, so these two, fostered by 
Your Majesty, who are now staying in Shivaji’s forts, will 
certainly injure us, like hissing serpents.” 

[Bahadur Khan and Dilirkhan had sent an envoy to Shivaji 
for negotiations, but when Shivaji sent his own envoy to them, 
they imprisoned him in fort Parenda.] 

Chapter III. Vyankoji asked :— 

“What did my elder brother do after this ? Tell me from 
the beginning how the peace was broken.” 

The poet replied :— 

Is it not notorious that this Khawaskhan of yours has usurp¬ 
ed all this, even the harem of his master which is within the 
walls ? Then the righteous Shivaji, your elder brother, 
thought to himself, and other wise men also saw, that “the 
career of this wicked Khawaskhan is leading his kingdom to 
destruction. When Adilshah placed his own little son on the 
throne, Khawaskhan was made his minister. Then he, winning 
over Aurangzib and Kutubshah by presents, and without 
consulting old Sardars, usurped the power of the Padshah 
himself. That Bijapur, which the wise Maharaj [Shahaji] 
saved, is being ruined by this black-faced Siddi. So we had 
better take that great city ourselves and then restore it to his 
son; otherwise it will perish.” 
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[Then Shivaji ordered Anandrao to “press out” the terri¬ 
tories of Aurangzib and also Kutubshah “like a sugarcane”, 
and recalled his ambassador Babaji Naik from Bijapur.] 

When that skilful ambassador arrived in the neighbourhood, 
Shivaji immediately despatched Anajipant with an army. After 

him was sent the famous Kondaji.The powerful Ganaji and 

Motyaji Ravlekar Mama also were given suitable presents, and 
sent with select men. 

[They started with full equipment, reached Panhala at dead 
of a dark nightO), and scaled the wall. The watchmen were 
dozing, and not much fighting was necessary. The Killedar 
was killed by Kondaji, and the fort was easily occupied. 
Anajipant who had stayed outside the fort with the reserve, 
came up, and a messenger was sent to Shivaji with the happy 
news. The messenger reached Raigad in two days, and the 
next day Shivaji started for Panhala(2).] 

Chapter IV [describes Shivaji’s journey to Panhala]. 

Chapter V [describes the battle of Umrani. Bahlol and other 
ministers blame Khawaskhan for the loss of Panhala, for, they 
say, he has lost the friendship of Shivaji.] 

“We hear that in the Hindu Shastras it has been said that 
there will be a tenth/tva/ar of Vishnu called Kalki, and that 
he will destroy the host of Yavanas spread everywhere. It 
seems to us that Shivaji is the harbinger of that very Kalki, 
•come in advance, since he has begun to destroy us. 

How many of our warriors, like Afzal and others have been 
destroyed by him ! And again he destroys others every day. 
And 0 ! The condition to which he reduced the great Moghul 
leader Shaistakhan with his son, after overpowering them!.... 
Can we find any one who came out successful after fighting 
with him ? Only to Jay Sinha, because he belonged to the same 
community as himself, did he give some semblance of victory, 
by ceding his forts. But as a fish is taken by tying a bait to 
the hook, so has he conquered the forts of the Moghuls also. 
There, near one of the forts of the Sahyadri, there was a famous 


(1) It was the 13th day of the dark half of Phalgun, according to the 
Jedhe Chronology. 

(2) This is confirmed by the Jedhe Chronology. 
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fight(^). There my brother(2) was captured together with his. 
friends. Others, too, Muhakam Sing and the rest, were tied by 
one chain on the foot like elephants; there Araara Sinha also- 
was killed with his men....” 

[Khawaskhan admits that he has been at fault, and throws 
himself and the young Padshah on the protection of the minis¬ 
ters. It is then decided that Bahlolkhan should lead the army 
against the Marathas. He starts, and comes first to Tikota]... 

Thus in two days he came to the neighbourhood of Umrani;; 
just then a letter came [from Bijapur] to this eiTect: 

“Muzaffar Malik, with Sarjakhan, is with his army in the 
neighbourhood of Rangna. Enlist the help of that powerful 
man. Similarly there are three other commanders—Siddi 
Masood, posted in Adoni; Abdul Aziz of Karnool; and Khizr- 
khan, called Pani, this side of Naladurg. Tne-ss three should 
at once meet Dilirkhan, with a view to buy up, as it were, 
another spirited army; they should give him bribes, etc., and 
ask for an army. Bringing that army, and also their own, with 
them, they should come and help Bnhlol. Tnis messejiger has 
been specially sent for this business only.” 

[Shivaji from Panhala despatches Prataprao and Anandrao 
with their armies to attack Bahlolkhan while he has yet not 
been joined by the edhers. They make a forced march, and 
come up to the place whence the enemy gets his water.] 

Then all consulted together; some besieged the tank; Siddi 
Hilal occupied the van of the army; behind him, at a distance 
of two miles, stood Vithoji Shinda; Krishnaji Bhaskar and 
Vithal Pildev stood ready on the two flanks of the enemy army; 
Viso Ballal kept going all round. 

The enemy, surrounded by elephants, were all unconscious of 
this; when the elephants, escorted by some soldiers, went to 
drink water, then they saw that the army was surrounded by 
the enemy. 

[Prataprao then assaults the enemy, who is taken by surprise. 
The confusion is increased by an elephant getting wild and 
striding through the battle-field. Anandrao, Siddi Hilal, Rupaji 
Bhonsle, Samji Mohite, Sidhoji Nimbalkar, Vithoji Shinde and 

(1) The reference is to Salher. 

(2) Ikhlaskhan. See Sarkar’s Shivaji, p. 217. 
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Others are mentioned as distinguishing themselves. Sidhoji 
Nimbalkar captures the elephant. When Muhammad Barki 
fell, fiahlolkhan gave in and went off by the way pointed out 
by Prataprao. His camp was looted by Krishnaji Bhaskar]. 

(6) The Coronation 

Then one Gagabhat having heard of the king’s fame came 
from Benares to have an interview with him. Gagabhat was a 
stern and pious ascetic, and a competent scholar, and had 
studied the four Vedas and six Shastras. He was also conver¬ 
sant with astrology and practised the Yoga. In fact he was 
expert in every science so that he may justly be styled the 
Brahmadeva of the Kaliyuga. On his arrival the king walked a 
few paces to meet him on the way and received him with the 
greatest honours. He worshiped him in a variety of ways with 
offerings of jewels, ornaments, palanquins, horses, elephants 
and immense treasure. Gagabhat was highly pleased. He was 
rather uneasy that while the Mahomedan Emperor sat on the 
throne under the umbrella, king Shivaji, who had overawed the 
governments of the four Emperors and possessed seventy-five 
thousand cavalry and infantry, forts and strong-holds, should 
have no throne and other insignia of honour enjoyed by the 
Mussulman Emperors. He therefore expressed his opinion that 
the Maratha king should use all those insignia. The king 
approved of it. All the principal men were consulted and they 
also concurred in the opinion and liked the idea. The king’s 
genealogy was then traced and it was found that he was the 
descendant of the pure Kshatriya family of Sisodia which had 
come from the north and settled in the south; and as the 
Kshatriyas of the north were allowed the rite of using the 
sacred thread, Gagabhat performed the thread ceremony of 
the king at a holy place and thus made him a pure Kshatriya. 
On this occasion large sums were given away in charity. Fifty 
thousand Brahmins well versed in the Vedas came from the 
home provinces as well as from foreign territories and various 
holy places. All of them were invited to stay; every day sum¬ 
ptuous dinners were given to them. A golden throne weighing 
32 maunds was made and inlaid with the choicest and most 
precious jewels of tne nine kinds that could be procured from 
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the treasury. The fort of Rairi where the throne was placed 
was named '‘Raigad”; Waters from the seven great rivers as well 
as other considerable rivers, and of the seas, and of renowned 
holy places, were brou^t. Jars of gold were made. It was settled 
that the eight ministers should pour water on the Raja from 
the eight jars. Then on a propitious day, which was the 13th 
of the bright fortnight of Jyeshtha in the Shalivahan year 1596 
known as the “Anand” Samvatsar the king performed the 
auspicious ablution, and having worshipped Shri Mahadev, 
Bhavani, Balambhat the son of his household priest Prabhakar- 
bhat, Gagabhat, and other illustrious Brahmins and holy per¬ 
sons with offering of ornaments and clothes, bowed to them 
and mounted the golden stool to be crowned. The eight minis¬ 
ters and illustrious Brahmins then coronated him, spirnkling 
over his head the sacred waters brought by them from different 
sacred places and filled in golden jugs. The king then put on 
resplendent clothes and ornaments, repeatedly bowed to all 
the worshipful persons, and sat on the throne. Lotus flowers 
made of gold, and clothes were distributed in large numbers. 
The sixteen great gifts were also made. The throne was adorned 
with eight pillars decked with jewels. The eight ministers were 
to stand by them. All the ceremonies and rites prescribed by 
the Shastras and performed on the occasion of the coronation 
of illustrious monarchs of old times, viz., of the Krita, Treta, 
Dwapar and Kali ages, were observed on this occasion. The 
eight ministers stood by the eight pillars. They were ;— 

1. Moro Trimbak, Peshwa, or Chief Minister. 

2. Naro Nilkant and Ramchandra Nilkant Muzumdars 

who were styled “Amatya”. 

3. Annaji Datto Surnis who was styled “Sachiv”. 

4. Dattaji Trimbak Waknis who was styled “Mantri”. 

5. Ramchandrapant, the son of Trimbak Sondev Dabir 

who was styled “Sumant”. 

6. Niraji Raoji styled “Nyayadhish”. 

7. The son of Raghunathpant Panditrao who was styled 

‘ ‘ Danadhyaksha”. 

8. Hambirrao Mohite “Senapati”. 

The eight ministers had these eight Sanskrit names assigned 
to them. They stood at their respective places. Bal Prabhu 
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Chitnis and Nil Prabhu Parasnis, and the agents of the eight 
Pradhans, and the officers of the househoW, and all other 
functionaries also stood in their respective places. A parasol 
adorned with jewels and fringes of pearl was held over the 
king. The appellation of Chhatrapati was then assumed by 
him and in correspondence and other transactions a new era 
•came to be used since the date of his coronation. Fifty 
thousand Brahmins learned in the Vedas had assembled. 
Besides there assembled ascetics, recluses, mendicants, Jogis, 
Jangams, Manbhavs, and Jatadharis of Various denominations. 
All of them were given sweets and grain for four months. 
When given leave, they were presented with money, orna¬ 
ments and clothes according to their deserts. Gagabhat, the 
chief priest, especially received immense treasure and costly 
presents. The whole expenditure on account of this corona¬ 
tion ceremony amounted to one crore and forty-two thousand 
hons. The eight ministers received a lac of hons each, besides 
one elephant, horse, clothes, and ornaments. Thus the Raja 
ascended the throne. Hitherto in this age mlechha(i) Emperors 
ruled over the earth, but now this was the first Maratha king 
that assumed the dignity of Emperor, an event of no ordinary 
importance. 

[Sabhasad, pp. 82-84. Mankar’s translation, adapted] 


(I) Non-Hindu, barbarran. 



^ VIIL THE KARNATAK EXPEDITION 
(i) The Kar&atak Expedition 

The king then intended to capture the Karnatak territory 
lying between the rivers Tungabhadra and Kaveri. He resolved! 
to go in person as he thought that if he entrusted the task to 
his army, a longer time would be taken. He was however 
afraid that Bahadur Khan who was stationed at Pedgaon might 
harass his territory in his absence. So he sent Nirajipant 
Nyayadhish to him with a present of treasure, ornaments and 
precious jewels. A secret friendship was formed with him. 

shall require one year to conquer the Karnatak; do not 
molest my territoiies during that time.” So he was told and 
kept at his station. With a chosen army composed of 25,000 
horsemen and with Sarkarkuns Raghunath Narayan and Janar- 
dan Narayan who were familiar with the Karnatak territory he 
started. Moropant Peshwa, the Surnis, Waknis and other 
forces were kept for the defence of the country. He then 
began to consider the best means of raising funds for the 
invasion of the Karnatak as it was his intention not to touch 
his treasury for this purpose. There was no doubt, he thought,, 
immense treasure in the Bhaganagar State but then as that 
State paid an annual tribute, any harsh measure adopted to 
raise funds from that quarter would not be justifiable. It was 
therefore better to form friendship with the Padshah of the 
State who would then do all that was required. Accordingly 
he wrote to Pralhadpant, the envoy at the Bhaganagar court, 
informing him of his intention to have an interview with the 
Padshah. Padshah Tanashah to whom Pralhadpant communi¬ 
cated the contents of the letter became apprehensive. He said : 
‘Tt is not desirable to have an interview with the king. He 
treacherously killed Afzalkhan, defeated Shaistakhan, went to 
Delhi and exhibited his valour to the Emperor Alamgir. What 
shall I do if some similar untoward thing happens ? I am rather 
prepared to grant him whatever he demands.” Pralhadpant 
with solemn oaths and pledges assured the Padshah, and 
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Akannapant, and Madannapant his ministers, of the king’s 
good intentions and convinced them that there was no harm 
if the interview was granted, which, he said, the king sought 
as a friend of the Emperor. 

Pralhadpant informed the king accordingly. The interview 
was arranged. The king then with his army advanced towards 
Bhaganagar and by forced marches arrived within its precincts. 
Here he issued instructions to his army not to touch even the 
most insignificant thing belonging to the subjects of that 
Government. Some had to pay with their heads for trans¬ 
gression. Whatever things were required were purchased from 
the bazars. When the Emperor learnt that the king’s forces 
entered the precincts of his Government without making any 
depredations he was much pleased and he thought of coming 
a few miles ahead to receive the king. The king, who was a 
great politician, sent him a message, adjuring him not to come, 
for the Padshah was to him like an elder brother and himself 
was like a younger brother to the Padshah. This message 
pleased the Padshah very much. And Madannapant and 
Akannapant,...the real masters of the whole State, came for¬ 
ward and led the king into the city. While entering the city 
the king’s forces were all dressed in rich garments. It was on 
an auspicious day that he entered the town for the interview 
with the Padshah. The Padshah beautified the whole city. 
The streets were all sprinkled over with saffron water and 
adorned with flower garlands. Banners and flags waved to 
and fro. The citizens stood by millions to have a glimpse of 
the king. The women in the city waved platters containing 
burning lamps in the king’s face, and bowed to him. Gold 
and silver flowers were sprinkled over the king. The king gave 
the people in return immense treasure and clothes and arrived 
at the Dad Mahal with the whole army. Then he sent a mes¬ 
sage to the Padshah, adjuring him not to come down as he 
himself was coming upstairs. The Padshah accordingly re¬ 
mained in his palace. The king stationed his men well armed 
below and ascended the flight of steps leading to the palace. 
The king was accompained by Janardanpant, Pralhadpant, 
Sonaji Naik, and Babaji Dhamdhere. He entered the palace. 
The Padshah came forward to meet him. Both embraced each 
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Other and then seated themselves. There were in the palace 
Madannapant, Akannapant, Janardanpant, Pralhadpant, Sonaji 
Naik and Babaji Dhamdhere besides the king and the Padshah. 
Madannapant took his seat; all the others remained standing. 
The king and the Padshah were the best of friends : they talked 
a good deal on a variety of topics. The wives of the Padshah 
were struck with astonishment when they beheld the king from 
behind the curtains. The Emperor was also pleased. For three 
hours he listened to the king who narrated to him his own 
exploits. After presenting several ornaments decked with 
jewels, clothes, elephants and horses to the king, and to his 
attendants, he gave them leave to depart. The Emperor escor¬ 
ted the king as far as the bottom of the flight of steps leading 
to the palace and then they separated. The king then with 
Raghunath Narayan Dabir, Hambirrao and other Sardars 
whom he had stationed below and with his army returned to 
his quarters. On his way back he distributed coins to the 
townspeople. After the king’s departure the Padshah was 
satisfied. He said : “The king is honest; he protected me, and 
kept his word.” He praised Pralhadpant for his honesty and 
gave him several presents and sent him to the king. 

The next day Madannapant invited the king to an entertain¬ 
ment at his house. The dinner was prepared by Madanna- 
pant’s mother. The king, Madannapant and Akannapant 
dined together. All other men of the king’s party were also 
fed. Then after presents of ornaments, clothes, elephants and 
horses the king was allowed to return to his quarters. The 
Padshah summoned Madannapant, and the two settled that the 
king should be satisfied by giving him whatever he required 
and then given leave. Then on an auspicious day the Padshah 
invited the king again to an interview. He presented him 
with an immense treasure, ornaments inlaid with precious 
stones and jewels, innumerable elephants and horses. The 
two Chhatrapatis sat on the terrace of the palace and received 
the salutes of all the Sarkarkuns, Hambirrao and other Sardars, 
and the Padshah presented them all with ornaments, clothes, 
elephants and horses according to their deserts. The Padshah 
then said—“I expect you to help me on every occasion. The 
tribute payable every year will be regularly paid.” The king. 
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then with oath promised his co-operation and he was allowed 
to take his departure; the Padshah asked that Pralhadpant 
might always be detained by the king at his court as his repre¬ 
sentative and envoy. The king then returned to his quarters. 

.He then led his army towards Chandi taking with him 

all the presents received in the Bhaganagar State. He reached 
the sacred shrine of Shri Shailya. He bathed in the waters of 
the river Nilganga and offered his devotions at the shrine. The 
king was charmed with the delightful scenery. He compared 
it to Kailas; so pleasant it appeared to him. He thought of 
offering himself--his head- - in sacrifice at the shrine. Then 
the goddess Bhavani appeared in him and said—“To you 
salvation cannot come in this way. Do not therefore do it. I 
have many things still to accomplish through you”. So saying 
the goddess disappeared. When the king came to consciousness 
these words of the Goddess were communicated to him by the 
karkuns. The king then abandoned the idea of self-sacrifice. 

He then proceeded to conquer the Karnatak and with this 
view laid siege to Chandi. Rupulkhan and Nasirkhan. the 
sons of Khankhanan the Bijapur Vazir, were in Chandi. Nego¬ 
tiations were opened with them, assurances of safety were 
given, and they were induced to leave the place. After their 
departure Chandi was taken. Sherkhan, another Bijapur 
Vazir, and a valiant soldier, was in Trivadi Mahal with 5,000 
cavalry, elephants, and immense treasure. He attacked the 
king and in the battle that ensued his forces were completely 
routed and he himself captured. 5,000 horses and 12 elephahts 
were taken. Immense treasure fell into the hands of the king. 
Thus was Trivadi Mahal captured. 

King Vyankaji, the younger brother of Shivaji was then reign¬ 
ing at Tanjore. He came with his karkuns to see the Raja. 
Brother met brother. Kakajipant Peshwa, Ekoji(^) Raja’s 
karkun, and Konher Mahadeo Muzumdar also saw Shivaji. 
So did Jagannathpant, son of Vyankoji Datto, and the whole 
army, and Bhivji Raje and Pratapji Raje, natural sons of the 
late Maharaj.(2) There was great rejoicing. The two brothers 
entertained each other as guests, and made immense presents 

(1) Vyankoji. 

(2) Shahaji. 
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to each other. They were together for eight days. The king 
then addressed Vyankaji in the following terms : “Since I 
obtained our sire’s leave and proceeded to Poona I acquired 
a large kingdom and made great name for myself. Now our 
father’s twelve biruds(}) are in your possession, and you have 
been using them. I am, however, the elder son and have also 
distinguished myself more than you. I therefore expect you 
to hand over the biruds to me, so that I may use them. It is 
not difficult to make new ones for myself but I am anxious 
to have these because they belonged to our father.’’ But Vyan¬ 
kaji took it amiss and would not yield them. His officers and 
karkuns roused the fear in his mind that the king might pick 
a quarrel with him and take the badges by force of arms. 
This terrified Vyankaji who in consequence ran away at night 
with the badges. 

The next day the king learnt of Vyankaji’s flight. He was 
surprised, and said, “Why has he fled ? Was I going to 
imprison him ? What have I to do with those badges ? My 
badges are there in all the eight directions. My fame has 
spread over the sea-girt earth. What need, then of badges ? 
But as they were used by my sire I wished to have them. If 
my brother wanted not to part with them he was at liberty not 
to do so. It was not necessary for him to have thus run away. 
Younger as he is he has given prof of an understanding worthy 
of his age.’’ The king’s men found some of Vyankaji’s kar¬ 
kuns and sardars who were running and brougnt them to the 
king who gave them all presents of clothes, ornaments and 
horses and sent them to his brother at Tanjore. Santaji Raje, 
a natural son of the late Maharaj, and a brave, valiant man, 
then came to see the king. They met. Santaji was given a 
command of one thousand horse in the Karnatak and was 
granted allowance in land and money. Then after presents of 
elephants, horses, clothes and ornaments Santaji took his 
departure. 

At this time there was a station of the Adilshahi Govern¬ 
ment in the fort of Vellore. This fort had no equal in the 
world. Round the fort was a ditch of natural water. The 
water in the ditch was bottomless and there were in it ten 


(1) Badges 
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thousand alligators. The ramparts were so strong and >vide 

that two carriages could be driven on them side by side. 

Such was the fort. The king laid siege to this fort and captur¬ 
ed it. He took several other forts, built new ones, and con¬ 
quered a territory yielding 12 lakhs of hons. Chandi was a 
place well-suited to be a capital, like Bijapur and Bhaganagar. 
The king might have stayed there. But there was a vast 
kingdom on the other side also, and it was necessary to protect 
it. So he appointed Raghunath Narayan as Muzumdar and 
stationed him at Chandi with a force under Hambirrao Sarno- 
bat; and himself started from Chandi with the two Sardars 
Anandrao and Manaji More together with their armies. He 
came up the Ghats, took the forts of Kolhar and Balapur, took 
possession of the country, built some new forts, destroyed the 
turbulent Palegars, and appointed karkun Rango Narayan as 
Sarsubhedar and made over this territory also to the manage¬ 
ment of Raghunath Narayan. He stationed Manaji More 
with his army in the Kolhar territory and having taken 
Anandrao with him proceeded to Koppal and thence to Laksh- 
meshwar. Thence he marched by stages to the district of 
Sampgaon. There was a fort called Balwada.(i) It was com¬ 
manded by a lady, the Desain. She carried off the transport 
bullocks of the Raja’s army. Seeing this, he laid siege to 
Balwada, captured the fort, took prisoner the Desain, and 
punished her. The king then returned to the fort of Panhala 
and made an inquisition into the state of the kingdom. Then 
every one knew that he had come. Nirajipant who had been 
left with Bahadur Khan as the king’s representative returned 
with presents of clothes and jewels from the Khan and had an 
interview with him. 

King Vyankaji having learnt that Hambirrao Sarnobat and 
Raghunath Narayan Muzumdar were stationed in the 
Karnatak, collected his forces and those of the Palegars, and 
attacked Hambirao. At that time Vyankaji Raja’s forces—his 
innumerable cavalry and infantry—were four times as strong 
as those of Hambirrao. A bloody battle ensued. By virtue 
of the king’s righteousness and good luck Hambirrao defeated 
Vyankaji, and captured 40,000 of his horses, elephants, and 
jewels, as also Bhivji Raje, Pratapji Raje and many other men of 
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note. Such was the victory. Great fame was won. Those leaders 
who were captured alive were presented with clothes and allowed 
to depart. Raghunathpant and Hambirrao then proceeded with 
their armies to Tanjore. King Vyankaji then interposed a 
respectable man for negotiating peace. The generals com¬ 
municated the facts to their master. The king sent them the 
following reply ; “Vyankaji Raje is my younger brother. He 
acted like a child. Still he is my brother. Protect him; do not 
ruin his kingdom.” 

The leaders then made peace with king Vyankaji. Then 
Raghunathpant sent Hambirrao with the army to Shivaji, and 
himself put together 10 to 12,000 horsemen and infantry, and 
remained in the Karnatak for its defence. 

[Sabhasad, pp. 85-93. Mankar’s translation, adapted] 

(ii) Shivaji’s letter to Vyankoji 

Blessings of Shivaji Raje to Ekoji Raje. Know that all is 
well with us here, and pray write the same to us about your¬ 
self. It is now thirteen years since the late Saheb [Shahaji] 
died. Raghunathpant then placed you on the throne and 
gave the whole kingdom into your hands,—the Maharaja’s 
treasure, jewels, elephants, horses, territory, and everything. 
So for thirteen years you yourself enjoyed the half which was 
ray share. As for demanding that share from you, I was far 
away. I waited for thirteen years because I knew that you are 
not a man to yield it without making trouble. I thought to 
myself, “Well, he too is the Maharaja’s son. Let him enjoy it 
as long as he does. He too is after all a rightful master of the 
thing. When it is convenient I shall put forward my claim 
and take it.” This was all the while in my mind. Then I 
came to Bhaganagar to see the Kutubshah on some diplomatic 
business; thence I went into the Karnatak and came to Chandi. 
I took Chandi and the territory about Vellore, defeated Sher- 
khan in a battle and destroyed him. I took all the territory which 
was in Sherkhan’s hands. Then by several marches I came to the 
bank of the Kaveri. From there I wrote letters to you, asking 
you in many ways to send to me such able men as Govindbhat 
Gosavi, and Kakajipant, and Niloba Naik, and Rangoba Naik, 
and Timaji Yakshiyarrao. Accordingly you sent these men to 
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US. In various ways I urged my claim in a friendly manner 
before these men and sent them with the message that the half 
of my share should be handed over to me without making any 
trouble. With them I sent also three good men from my side, 
viz., Balambhat Gosavi and Krishna Jotisi and Krishnaji 
Sekhji. These good men saw you and advised you variously 
not to create discord within the family, and to hand over to 
me the half of my share which I had been demanding. But 
you planned this deception in your mind; “I have now be¬ 
come a great chief. I shall go and see him personally, and 
carry myself very humbly before him, and then withhold his 
share.” You enjoyed the whole principality for thirteen years. 
You conceived the idea of continuing to enjoy the whole of 
it in future also, and so, without making any settlement about 
the share, you came to see me personally. Then we two met 
each other. Then in many ways did I say to you, “Give me 
my share.” But you would not even entertain the thought of 
yielding it. Then it became necessary [to take harsh measures]. 
But that you, being a younger brother, should of yourself 
come to see me, and that I should then seize you and demand 
my share—this was not a thing befitting my position and 
reputation. So I gave you leave to go to Tanjore. You went 
to Tanjore. Thereupon I thought “It is not good to promote 
internal discord; by doing that, of old, the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas came to much grief”; remembering that whole story 
of the Mahabharata, and knowing well that internal discord 
would lead both parties to grief I again told you in various 
ways through Shamji Naik, and Konheripant, and Shivaji 
Shankar: “Let us make a division and take our respective 
shares, and live with goodwill towards each other”. But you, 
like Duryodhana, intended evil, and were determined not to 
come to any arrangement, but to fight. Then I had some 
urgent business on the Raigad side; so I left Santaji Raje, and 
Raghunathpant and Hambirrao there and myself rode off to 
Torgal. There I received the news, that, listening to the 
advice of the Mussalmans, and thinking of fighting with my 
men, you had collected all your troops, and sent them against 
my men; that they came to Walgondpur; that on their advance, 
there was a stubborn fight between your men and mine; that 
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your men were defeated, Pratapji Raje, Bhivji Raie, and 
Shivaji Dabir were made prisoners, several killed, and a great 
many put to a precipitate flight. Such was the news I received. 
When I heard it I thought it strange that you, being the son 
of the late Maharaja, and a person of note, should yet not 
think at all of what you do, or have any consideration of 
right and wrong. That being so, what wonder if you come 
to grief? You will ask, “What was I to think ?" Well, you 
ought to have thought, “If for thirteen years I unjustly enjoyed 
the whole principality, what is done is done; now he demands 
his share; it is right I gave it to him, and lived happily myself.” 
You ought to have thought like that. Secondly, you ought to 
have thought, “He has won the full favour of the gods. He 
destroys the wicked Mussulmans. When my army is full of 
Mussulmans, what hope can I have of victory, and the Mussul¬ 
mans of surviving?” “This also you ought to have thought, 
and you ought to have stopped short of the step of going to 
war. But you thought in the same way as Duryodhana, made 
war, and caused many men to be slain. Well, what is done 
is done. For the future at least do not be obstinate. If for 
thirteen years you enjoyed the whole principality, that is now 
past. Now, some places 1 have already taken. Others, which 
are still in your hands,— viz., Arni, Bangalore, Kolar, Hoskot, 
Siraikot, and other minor places, and Tanjore,—should be 
handed over to our men; a.nd of the cash, jewellery, elephants, 
and horses, half should be given to me as my share. You 
will be wise to make such arrangement with me. If you do 
so with a clean mind, I shall give you a jagir of 3 lakhs of 
hons in the district of Panhala, this side of the Tungabhadra, 
to be held under myself. Or if you do not like to hold a jagir 
under me, I shall make an application to the Kutubshah and 
procure for you a jagir of three lakhs under him. Both alter¬ 
natives I have suggested to you. One of them you should 
consider and accept. Do not leave it to be decided by obsti¬ 
nacy. There is no reason why we should quarrel between 
ourselves and come to grief. Now at least resolve that there 
should be a peaceful arrangement between us, and settle this 
business of the shares, and live happily. Family discord is 
not a good thing. I have been telling you so up to now, as 
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becomes an elder person, and I tell you so now. If you listen 
to it, well and good; you will be happy; if you do not listen, 
the repentance will be yours only. How can I help it?” 



IX. LAST YEARS AND DEATH 


(1) The king then with his whole army laid siege to Jalnapur, 
pillaged the town and took immense treasure, gold, silver, 
jewels, cloth, elephants, camels and horses. Rustumkhan the 
Moghul leader now attacked the king; Sidhoji Nimbalkar the 
leader of 5,000 men of the king’s army fought with him for 
three days. Rustumkhan was taken captive. In the meanwhile 
a reinforcement of 20,000 men under Kesarsingh and Sardar- 
khan and other nobles came to his assistance and halted at a 
distance of about six miles. Kesarsingh secretly sent a message 
to the king informing him that he was well-disposed towards 
him, but desiring him at the same time to march off so long 
as he (Kesarsingh) had not encountered him. After receipt of 
this message the king started. It was arranged that the army 
should go by the Jadgiri route. At this time Bahirji, a scout, 
came forward saying that he would take the army to their 
place in safety without encountering the Moghuls, and asking 
the king not be in anxiety on that account. By strenuous exer¬ 
tions through three nights, without taking rest by day or 
night, he at last brought the army in safety to Pattagad. The 
king was pleased with him. The money due from him was 
written off and other rewards were also given to him. The 
king then leisurely led the army to Purandhar. 

[Sabhasad, pp. 93-4, Mankar’s translation, adapted] 

(2) After a few days the Raja became ill of fever. He was a 
righteous man, and could see into the future. He thought, 
and knew that his life’s end had come; so he summoned these 
respectable and good men from among his karkuns and 
servants, viz ,— 

Karkuns, —Nilopant, son of the Pradhan; Pralhadpant; Gan- 
gadharpant, son of Janardanpant; Ramchandra 
Nilkanth; Raoji Somnath; Abaji Mahadeo; Jotirao; 
Balprabhu Chitnis. 

Servants ,—Hiroji Farzand; Babaji Ghadge; Baji Kadam; 

Mudhoji Sarakhwas; Suryaji Malusre; Mahadji 
Naik Pansambal. 
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He summoned these principal men near him and said, “The 
end of my life has come. I go to Kailas to see the gods. 
Feeling that my body was becoming weaker, I had said to my 
elder son Sambhaji Raje ‘You two are my sons. I shall divide 
the kingdom between you, and you two should live in amity’. 
But Sambhaji, my elder son, did not listen to it. Now my end 
seems to be near. I, Shivaji, raised a kingdom of one crore 
of hons on the basis of the district of Poona, a district of 
40,000 hons. I acquired all these forts, and strongholds, and 
this cavalry and horse. But a son capable of protecting this 
after me I do not see. Perhaps if the younger, Rajaram, lives, 
he is one who will extend this kingdom. The elder, Sambhaji, 
is capable, but is frivolous and not far-sighted. What, then, 
is to be done? I for one am departing. You, Maratha karkuns 
and servants, have been for a long time in this kingdom. It is 
as well that you know these things. After me Sambhaji will 
seize the whole kingdom with power [etc., a prophecy of 
what will happen up to the time of Rajaram.]” Thus spoke 
the Raja. Everyone’s throat was choked, and tears began to 
flow from everyone’s eyes. A great sorrow came over them. 
Then the king said “Do not be bewildered. After all this is a 
mortal world. Many were born before this, but they have all 
passed away. You should all remain with clear, happy minds. 
Now sit outside, all of you. Let me meditate on God.” With 
these words he made all sit outside. And he had the water of 
the Bhagirathi brought, and bathed in it. Then he applied holy 
ashes to the body, and put on the rudraksha.(i) Then by a 
feat of Yoga, he carried his soul to Brahmanda, and made it 
depart by bursting open the ten gates (of the body). The Raja 
passed away at Raigad at noon, on Sunday, Chaitra Shuddha 
15, of the Shalivahana year 1602, (2) of the name Raudra. 

[Sabhasad, pp. 103-105] 


(1) The fruit of a tree sacred to Shiva, and used in nuking i osaries, etc. 

(2) 3rd March 1680. Chaitra Shudha IS, 1602, is a Satuiday. The 
Jedhe Chronology gives it correctly. 












PREFACE TO PART II 

The following pages contain a selection from the chief foreign 
accounts, Persian, English, French, Italian and Portuguese, 
written by contemporary writers, relating to Shivaji and his 
exploits. In dealing with the vast mass of available material, 
I have endeavoured to select those writers who seemed to me 
to be most representative from their respective points of view. 
For permission to use William Irvine’s translation of Niccolao 
Manucci’s Storia do Mogor and the fine contemporary portriat 
of Shivaji, I have to thank Messers. John Murray, and for the 
translation from Barth^lemy Carre I am greatly indebted to 
the kindness of Professor Surendra Nath Sen of Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, whose brilliant work on the Marathas is well known 
to all scholars. One important omission requires explanation. 
I have refrained from including, except in one instance, letters 
from the English and Dutch Factory Records, as I understand 
that these will form the subject of a seperate monograph which 
is being prepared by Dr. Balkrishna of the Rajaram College, 
under the patronage of the Kolhapur Darbar. Mrs. Kabraji 
has kindly prepared the Index. The spelling of proper names 
(Sivaji, Shivaji, Seeva-gee, etc.) shows considerable diver¬ 
gency, as I have kept the form found in the original authorities 
quoted. 


H. G. RAWLINSON 
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Part II 


FOREIGN SOURCES 

BY 


H. O. RAWUNSON, ha., i.ea 




I. KHAFI KHAK’S account OF SIVAJI 


[Khafi Khan wtis the son of an officer of Murad Baksh, who, 
after that Prince’s murder, passed over to Aurangzeb’s service. 
He was probably connected with several natives of Khaf who 
had held the post of Collector of Customs at Surat: at any 
rate, he was well acquainted with Western India, and had con¬ 
ducted an embassy to Bombay in 1694. His Mmtakhabu’l 
Lulab is a history of the Moghuls from the invasion of Babar 
(1519 A.D.) to the fourteenth year of Muhammad Shah (1733 
A.D.). It was thus written half a century after Sivaji’s death ; 
but there, is no doubt that it is largely compiled from personal 
knowledge and diligent enquiries among the actors in the great 
events of his time. In consequence of the Emperor’s prohibi¬ 
tion, complete histories of the reign are very rare : this renders 
the present work invaluable. One of Khah Khan’s chief 
merits is his studious attempt at impartiality. He had access 
to official documents open to few others, and he makes admira¬ 
ble use of his information. It is true that he writes from the 
official point of view. To him, Sivaji is a rebel against the 
Empire, and he describes the Afzal Khan affair as murder pure 
and simple. But on the other hand, he pays a handsome tri¬ 
bute to the great Maratha leader’s chivalry; and he is our 
authority for the statement that Sivaji strictly forbid his follo¬ 
wers to do any harm to “Mosques, the Book of God, or 
women.’’] 

Sivi^i murders Aikal Khdn B(}dpari 

When Sikandar ’Ali ’Adil Khdn came to years of discretion, 
and took the government into his own hands, he wrote letters 
to Sivaji, but without effect. He then sent Afzal Khin with a 
large army to chastise the rebel. Afzal Khdn was one of 
Adil Khdn’s most distinguished and courageous officers, ^d 
he pressed Sivaji hard. The truculent rebel, knowing that 
he could gain nothing by regular warfare, artfully sent some 
of his people to express his repentance, and to beg forgiveneib 
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of his offences. After scnne oegotiation« the deceitful Brih' 
mans made an agreement that Sivaji should come to wait upon 
Afzal Khin at a certain place under his fortress with only 
three or four servants and entirely without arms. Afzal Kh^ 
likewise was to proceed in a pdlki, with four or five servants 
and without arms, to the place agreed upon under the fort. 
After Sivaji had paid his respects, and verbal agreements had 
been made, he was to receive a khiVat(}) and then be dismii^ed. 
IK^hen Afzal Khdn had taken the proffered tribute and pesh- 
kash(^) Sivaji was to entertain him, and speed him on hjis way 
back to Bijdpiir, or rather he would attend him thither 
in person upon an assurance of reconciliation. ; 

The designing rascal, by send ingvarious presents arid fruits 
of the country, and by his humbleness and submission, concilia* 
ted Afzal Kh^n who fell into the snare, believing all his false 
deceiving statements, and observing none of that caution which 
the wise commend. Without arms he mounted the pdlki, and 
proceeded to the place appointed under the fortress. He left 
ail his attendants at the distance of a long arrowshot. Then 
the deceiver came down on foot from the fort, and made his 
appearance with manifestations of humility and despair. Upon 
reaching the foot of the hill, after every three or four steps, he 
made a confession of his offences, and begged forgiveness in 
abject terms and with limbs trembling and crouching. He 
b^ed that the armed men and the servants who had accom¬ 
panied Afzal Khan's litter should move farther off. Sivaji had 
a weapon, called in the language of the Dakhin bickud,{^) on 
the fingers of his hand hidden under his sleeve, so that it could 
not be seen. He had concealed a number of armed men 
among the trees and rocks all about the hill, and he had placed 
a trumpeter on the steps, to whom he said, 'T intend to kill 
my enemy with this murderous weapon; the moment you see 
me strike, do not think about me, but blow your trumpet and 
give the signal to my soldiers.” He had given orders to his 

(1) A robe of honour. , . 

(2) A present. 

(3) Uterally, “scorpion.” Khafi Khan confuses the “bichua” or 
dagger, with the “Va^baakb” or tiger’s ^ws. ^UvaJi was aimed with 
bofli. ■ , 
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tdso that a6 soon as heard the blast ofthe tronipet, 
they should rash out and foil upon the men of Afzal Khdn, 
and do their best to obtain success. 

Afz^ Khdn, whom the angd of doom had led by the collar 
to that place, was confident in his own courage, and Saw Sii^ji 
approa^ unarmed and fearing and trembling. He looked 
npm his person and spirit as much alike, so he directed all 
the men who had accompanied his litter to withdraw to a dis¬ 
tance. The treacdierous foe then approached and threw him¬ 
self weeping at the feet of Afzal Khdn. who raised his head, 
and was about to place the hand of kindness on his back and 
embrace him. Sivaji then struck the concealed weapon so 
fiercely into his stomach that he died without a groan. Accor¬ 
ding to his orders, the trumpeter blew a blast of triumph to 
arouse the concealed troops. Men on horse and foot then 
rushed forth in great numbers on ail sides, and fell upon the 
army of Afzal Khdn, killing, plundering and destroying. The 
bloodthirsty assassin rushed away in safety and joined his own 
men, whom he ordered to offer quarter to the defeated troops. 
He obtained possession of the horses, elephants, treasure, and 
all the baggage and stores. He proposed to take the soldiers 
into his service, and gained them over. Then, as usual he 
went on collecting stores and men. 

'Adil Khdn of Bijdpdr, on hearing of this defeat, sent 
another army against Sivaji, under the command of Rustam 
Khdn, one of his best generals. An action was fought near 
the fort of Pamdla, and Rustam Khdn was defeated. In fine. 
Fortune so favomed this treacherous worthless man, that his 
forces increased, and he grew more powerful every day. He 
erected new forts, and employed himself in settling his own 
territories, and in plundering those of Bijdpdr. He attacked 
the caravans which came from distant parts, and appropriated 
to himself the goods and the women. But he made it a rule 
that wherever his followers went plundering, they sAould do 
no harm to the mosques, the Book of God, or the women of 
any one. Whenever a copy of the sacred Kurin came into 
his hands, he treated it with respect, and gave it to some of 
his Musulmin foUcrarers. When the women of any Hindi 
or Muhammadan were taken prkmners by his men, and they 
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bad no friend to pirot^ tbem, he watched over them uatil 
their relations came with a suitable ransom to buy thmr liberty. 
Whenever he found out that a woman was a slave girl, he 
looked upon her as being the property of her master, and 
appropriated her to himself. He laid down the rule that when¬ 
ever a place was plundered, the goods of poor people, pul- 
siydh (copper-money), and vessels of brass and copper, should 
belong to. the man who found them ; but other articles, gold 
mtd silver,' coined or uncoined, gems, valuable stuffs and 
jewels, were not to belong to the dnder, but were to be given 
up without the smallest deduction to the officers, and to be 
paid by them to Sivaji’s government. 

Mardi of Amiru-1 Umar4(^) to punish Sivaji 

When Aurangzeb was informed of Sivaji’s violence he 
directed Amiru-l imard who was Sibaddr of the Dakhin, to 
punish and put him down. v4»Jtru-/uwara marched, in accor¬ 
dance with these orders, from Aurangdbdd at the end of 
Jumdda-1 awwal, 1070 (end of January, 1660 a. d.), and 
marched towards Puna and Chakna(2), which in those days 
were Sivaji’s places of abode and security. He left Mumtaz 
Khdn in command at Aurangabad, and on the 1st Rajab 
arrived at the village of Seegaon. belonging to Sivaji. At this 
time Sivaji was at the town of Supa,(®) but upon hearing of 
Amiru-l umard's movements, he vacated that place, and went 
off in another direction. Amiru-l umdrd took Supa withtmt 
opposition, and left Jadu Rai there to take charge of it, and 
to provide supplies of corn for the army. The daring free¬ 
booter Sivaji ordered his followers to attack and plunder the 
baggage of Auitru-l umard's army wherever they met with it. 
When the Amir was informed of this, he appointed 4,000 
horse, under experienced officers, to protect the baggage. But 
every day, and in every march, Sivaji’s Dakhinis swarmed 
round the baggage, and falling suddenly upon it like Cossacks, 
they carried off horses, camels, men, and whatever they could 

(1) Shayista Khan, Viceroy of the Deccan, an4 Aurang29eb's maternal- 
unde. 

(2) Cbakan, a fort on the Nasik road, about 12 miles north of Poona. 

(3) About 40 miles southeast (tf Poooa* 
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' 8eem»» ufitil they became Rware of the approach of the troop. 
The Imperial forces pursued them, and harassed them, so 
that they lost courage, and giving up fighting for flight, they 
dispersed. At length they reached Puna and Sivipdr, tv^o 
piaces built by that dog (Sivaji). The Imperial forces took 
both these places and held them.. 

Then the royal armies marched to the fort of ChAkna and 
after examining its bastions and walls, they opened trenches, 
erected batteries, threw up entrenchments round their own 
position, and began to drive mines under the fort. Thus having 
invested the place, they used their best efforts to reduce it. 
The rains in that country last nearly five months, and fall 
night and day, so that people cannot put their heads out of 
their houses. The heavy masses of clouds change day into 
night, so that lamps are often needed, for without them one 
man cannot see another one of a party. But for all the muskets 
were rendered useless, the powder spoilt, and the bows deprived 
of their strings, the siege was vigorously pressed and the walls 
of the foitress were breached by the fire of the guns. The 
garrison were hard pressed and troubled, biit in dark nights 
they sallied forth into the trenches and fought with surprising 
boldness. Sometimes the forces of the free-booter outside 
combined with those inside in making a simultaneous attack 
in broad daylight, and placed the trenches in great danger. 
After the siege had lasted fifty or sixty days, a bastion which 
had been mined was blown up, and stones, bricks and men 
flew into the air like pigeons. The brave soldiers of Islam 
trusting in God, Rnd placing their shields before them, rushed 
into the assault tod fought with great determination. But 
the infidels had thrown up a barrier of earth inside the fortress, 
and had made intrenchments and places of defence in many 
parts. All the day passed in fighting and many of the assailants 
were killed. But the brave warriors disdained to retreat, and 
passed the nightwithoutfood or rest amid the ruins and the blood. 
As soon as the sUn rose, they renewed their attaclffi, and 
after putting many of the garrison to the sword, by dint of 
great exertion and tesolution they carried the place. The 
survivors of the garrison retired into the citadel. In this assault 
300 men of the royal ariny were slain, besides tappers and 
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others engaged la the work of theaiege. Six or se^ handred 
horse and foot were wounded stones <X hoUets, arrows 
and swords. Hie men in the citadel bemg reduced to extremity, 
sent Rdd Bhio Sin^ to make terms, and then surroidered. 
Next day Amiru’l umari emsred and insp^ed die fortress, 
and having left Uzbek Khdn in command of it, he mardied 
after Sivaji. After a time he gave the name of Isldmabid to 
Chakna, and called Jafar Khdn from Maiwi to his assistance. 
Amlru-1 umari reported that the fort of Parenda had been won 
without fighting. 

Sivaji Surprises Shayfsta Khan at Puna 

The Amiru’i umari (Shayista Khdn), after taking s<!Veral forts 
and strong jriaces, proceeded to Puna, and lodged there in a 
house which had been built by that hell-dog Sivaji. From 
thence he sent out detachments to destroy the power of Sivaji, 
and to make him prisoner. A regulation had been made that 
no person, especially that no Mahratta, should be allowed to 
enter the city or the lines of the army without a pass, whether 
armed or unarmed, excepting persons in the Imperial service. 
No Mahratta horseman was taken into the service. Sivaji, 
beaten and dispirited, had retired into mountains difficult of 
access, and was continually changing his position. One day 
a party of Mahrattas, who were serving as foot-soldiers, went 
to the kotwil, and applied for a pass to admit 200 Mahrattas, 
who were accompanying a marriage party. A boy dressed 
up as a bridegroom, and escorted by a party of Mahrattas 
with drums and music, entered the town early in the evening. 
On the same day another party was allowed to enter the town 
on the report that a number of the enemj had been made 
prisoners at one of the out-posts, and that another party was 
bringing them in pinioned and bare beaded, holding them by 
ropes and abusing and revilmg them as they went along. They 
proceeded to the place agreed upon, where the whole party 
met and put on arms. At midnight they went to the cook¬ 
house, which was near the women’s apartments. Between the 
two there was a small window stopped up with mud and bricks. 
They i^oceeded by a way well known to them, aiid got into the 
Idtchen. It was the month of the fast.. Some of the. cooks were 
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awiJGe, aoil bu^ in ftcepariii^ the vessds for coolcing« att^ ^tbks 
Bware mi^ants approach ooiselessty, and, as 

as they were able, they attacked and killed unawares those 
Who were awake. Those who were asteep they butchered 
as they lay. vSb no great alam was raised. They then 
quickly set to Work about opening the closed window in the 
palace. The noise of their picloixes and the cries of the 
slaughtered men awoke a servaitf who was sleeping in a room 
next to the wail of the cook-house. He went to the Amlru-J 
uruarA (Shayista Khan), and informed him of what he had 
beard. The An^r scolded him, and said that it was only the 
cooks who had gat up to do their work. Some maid servants 
then came, one after another, to say that a hole was being 
made through the wall. The Amir then jumped up in great 
alarm, and seized a bow, some arrows, and a spear. Just 
then some Mahrattas came up in front, and the Amir shot one. 
with an arrow; but he got up to the y4m/r, and cut off his 
thumb. Two Mahrattas fell into a reservoir of water, and 
the Amiru-l umurd brought down another with his spear. In 
the midst of the confusion two slave-girls took Shayista Khin, 
Amiru-l umard by the hand, and dragged him from the scene 
of strife to a place of safety. A number of Mahrattas got 
into the guard-house, and killed every one they found on his 
pillow, whether sleeping or awake and said: “This is how they 
keep watch!” Some men got into the nakar-khdna, and in the 
name of the An^ru-l umard ordered the drums to be beaten; 
so such a din was raised that one man could not hear another 
speak, and the noise made by the assailants grew higher. 
They closed the doors. Abu-1 Path Kh:4n, son of Shayista 
Khdn, a brave ydung man, rushed forward and killed two or 
three men, but was himSelf wounded and killed. A man of 
impdrtance, who had a house behind the palace of the Amiru-l 
tmaM, heiuimg the outcry, and finding the doors shut, endea¬ 
voured* to esca^ by a ropdadder from a window; but he was 
old and' feeble, and somewhat resembled ^ayista Khin. The 
Mahrattas mistook him for umtird, killed him and 

cut off bis head. Tbey also attacked two of the Aadfs women. 
One of them was so cut .abentt.that her remains were collected 
in a basket which served for herct^n. The other recovered, 
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aitbou^ she bad received tbirty or forty wounds^ The ESSRi* 
lants gave no thought to plundering, but made their way out 
of the house land wcnt-off. 

In the morning Rdja Jaswant, who was commander of 
Amiru-l tamr&'s supports, came in to Si^ Amir, and nmke 
his apology; but that high-born noble sjmke not a word 
beyond saying, “I thought the Maharija was in His Majesty’s 
service when such an evil befell me.” When this occurrence 
was reported to the Emperor, he passed censure both upon 
the Amir and Rdja Jaswant. The Subaddri of tho''*Jlakhin 
and the command of the forces employed against Sivaji was 
given to Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam. The Amiru-l umard 
was recalled, but a subsequent order sent him to be Sibaddr 
of Bengal. Mahdrdja Jaswant was continued as before among 
the auxiliary forces under the Prince. 

The Surrender of Sivaji 

Rdja Jai Singh proceeded to his command and paid bis 
respects to Prince Muhammad Mu’azzam at Aurangabad. He 
then went to Piina, and having arranged the alfairs of that 
district, he employed himself in distributing the forces under 
his command to ravage the country and attack the forts of 
the enemy. He himself proceeded to attack the forts of Puran- 
dhar and Rudar Mai, two of the most noted fortresses in the 
country, which had formerly belonged to Nizamu-1 Mulk. 
The two forts were close to each other. Diler Khan was sent 
on in command of the advanced force. Diler Khan began 
the siege, and both the forts were invested. The garrison made 
a vigorous defence. Jai Singh anived with his son Kesar 
Singh. After a bastion had been blown up on one side, a 
panic seized the defenders of the fort of the hill. The besie¬ 
gers then attacked them and succeeded in making their way 
to the top of the hill, where the defenders caUed for quarter, 
which was granted to them by the Ri.ja and Diler Khan. The 
two commandants waited upon Diler Kh&n, and were sent to 
the Rajd, who disarmed the garrison, and took possession of 
the forts. Eighty men, horsemen, infantry and sappers, were 
lost in the siege, and more than a hundred were wounded. 

After the conquest of the two forts, Mja Jai Singh sent 
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thousand horse to plunder and Jay 
nu^e JM wniry which Sivaji had won by force wad vidience. 
<3r(»tjsil<»rts were made on both sides, and for hve months dbe 
Impwnal foroes ne ver rested from harassing and fighting the 
enmny. At Stvdpur which was built by Sivaji and at the foets 
of IConddnaf^) and Kanw^ri-garhf^), not one trace ®f cultivn* 
ticm was left, and cattle out of number were taken. But on 
the other hand, the sudden attacks by the enemy, their brilliant 
successes, their assaults in dark nights, their seizure of the 
roads and diffiodt passes, and the firing of the jungles full of 
trees, severely tried the Imperial forces, and men and beasts 
in great numbers perished. But the enemy also had suffered 
gi^ losses, and took to flight. The fort of Rdjgarh, which 
Sivaji himself held, and the fort of Konddna, in which were 
his wife mid maternal relations, were both invested, and the 
besiegers pressed the garrisons hard. The roads on all sides 
were blockaded, and Sivaji knew that, however much he might 
desire it, he could not rescue his family and carry them to a 
place of safety. He also knew that if these strongholds were 
taken, his wife and family would be liable to suffer the conse¬ 
quences of his own evil deeds. Accordin^y he seat some 
intelligent men to Rdja Jai Singh, begging forgiveness of his 
offences, promising the surrender of several forts which he still 
held, and proposing to pay a visit to the Raja. But the Rdja, 
knowing well his craft and falsehood, gave directions for pres¬ 
sing the attack more vigorously, until the intelligmioe was 
brought that Sivaji bad come out of the fmrtress. Some confi¬ 
dential Brahmins now came from him, and confirmed his 
wtpressioa of submission and repentance with the most 
stringent oaths. 

The Rdja promised him security for his life and honow, 
upon condition of his going to wait on the Emperor, and of 
agreeing to enter into his service. He also promised him the 
gram of a high nmmab, and made preparations for siidably 
receivinghim. Sivaji then approached with great humility. 
The Rdja sent his mmshi to receive him, tmd he dso sont 

(1) Now called Sinhsaih, eight miles south of Poems. 

(2) l%«ee mites S.E. of Toma, and about fifteen &etn Poena. 
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some armed RAjp^s to provide against trcacSwfy. 

Carried a message to say that if Sivaji submitted ftranfcly, gave 
iip his forts, and consented to sho^ obedience, his pietition for 
forgiveness would be granted by the Emperor. If he did not 
accept these tWms, he had better return and prepare to renew 
the wjff. When Sivaji received the message, he said with great 
humility that his life and honour were safe if he made his sub¬ 
mission. The Rdja then sent a person of higher rank to bring 
him in with honour. 

When Sivaji entered, the Rdja arose, embraced him, and 
seated him near himself. Sivaji then, with a thousaid signs 
of shame, clasped his hands and said, ‘T have come as a guilty 
slave to sedc forgiveness, and it is for you cither to pardon 
or to kill me at your pleasure. I will make over my great 
forts, with the country of the Konkan, to the Emperor’s officers 
and I will send my son to enter the Imperial service. As for 
myself, I hope that after the interval of one year, when I have 
paid my respects to the Emperor, I may be allowed, like other 
servants Of the State, who exercise authority in their own pro¬ 
vinces, to live with my wife and family in a small fort or two. 
Whenever and wherever my services are required, I will, on 
receiving orders, discharge my duties loyally.” The RAja 
cheered him up, and sent him to Diler KhAn. 

After directions had been given for the cessation of the 
siege, seven thousand persons, men, women and children, came 
out of the fort. All that they could not carry away became 
the property of the Government, and the fort was taken posses¬ 
sion of by the forces. Diler KhAn presented Sivaji with a 
sword. He then took him back to the RAja, who presented him 
with a robe, and renewed his assurances of safety and honour¬ 
able treatment. Sivaji, with ready tact♦ bound on the sword 
in an instant, and promised to render faithful service. When 
the questiem about the time Sivaji was to remain under parole, 
and of his return home, came under consideration, RAja Jai 
Singh \^h^ote to the Emperor, asking forgivenras for Sivaji and 
the grant of a robe to him, and awaited instructions. A mace- 
bearer arrived with a farmdn and a robe, and Sivaji was over¬ 
joyed at receiving forgiveness and honoui;> , 

A disGuraiOn then arose about the forts, and it was finally 
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seltleil lluBt of the thirty-five forts that he ^^ssessefii the 
key# of twOTity^three should be given up, with their , i^vt^ues, 
ainouiitmg to ten lacs of hms or forty iacs of rt^wesi , 

forts, with moderate revenues, were to remain ip the 
posswsion of Sivaji’s people. Shamba, his son, a boy of eight 
years old, in whose name a mansab of 5,000 had been granted 
at Rija Jai Singh’s suggestion, was to proceed to Court with 
the Rdia, attended by a suitable retinue. Sivaji himself, with 
his family, was to remain in the hills, and endeavour to restore 
the jurosperity of his ravaged country. Whenever he was 
summoned on Imperial service, he was to attend* Qn bis being 
allowed to depart, he received a robe, and a horse. 

Sivaji at the Imperial Court 

Rdja Jai Singh, in the war with BijApdr, to be described 
presently, had, with the co-operation of Sivaji, done splendid 
service. After giving Sivaji every assurance of a kind and 
gracious reception, he made himself responsible for his safety, 
and sent him to Court. News of Sivaji’s arrival was brought 
as the festival of the accession was being celebrated. It was 
ordered that Kunwar Rim Singh, son of Rija Jai Singh, with 
Mukhlis Khin, should go out to meet and conduct that evil 
malicious fellow into Agra. On the 18th Zi-1 ka’da, 1076(i) 
Sivaji, and his son of nine years old, had the honour of being 
introduced to the Emperor. He made an offering of 500 ashrafis 
and 6,000 rupees, altogther 30,000 rupees. By the royal command 
he was placed in the position of a panj-hazdri. But his son, a 
boy of eight years, had privately been made a panj-hazdrU and 
Nathuji, one of bis relations, who had rendered great service 
to Rija Jai Singh in his campaign against Bijdpur, had been 
advanced to the same dignity, so that Sivaji had a claim to 
nothing less than the dignity of a, ha/t-hazdri (7,W)0). Rdja 
Jai Singh had flattered Sivaji with promises; but as the RAja 
knew the Emperor to have a strong feeling against Sivaji, 
artfully refrained from making known the promises he had held 
out. The istikbdl, or reception of SiVaji, had not beeh sudh 
as he expected. He Was ahnoyed, and so, before the robe and 
jewels and elephant, which were rbady for presentation to him, 

(t) M#y l?th>, 1666, the Empei;pr‘s fiftiethbirthdiiy. , 
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(^tild be presented, he complained to Rdm Sm^ that he was 
disappointed. The Knnwar tried to pacify him, but without 
effect. When his disrespectful bearinf came to the knowledge 
of the Emperor, he was dismissed with little ceremony, without 
receiving any mark of the Rnprerial bounty, and was taken to a 
house outside the city near to tte house of Rdja lai Singh, as had 
been arranged by Kunwar Rim Singh. A letter was sent to 
Rdja Jai Singh, informing him of what had passed, and Sivaji 
was forbidden to come to the Royal presence until the Raja’s 
answer and advice should arrive. His son was ordered to 
attend the-presence in the company of RAm Singh. 

Sivi^i’s Escape 

After Sivaji returned angry and disappointed from the royal 
presence to his house, orders were given to the kotwal to place 
guards round it. Sivaji reflecting upon his former deeds and 
his present condition, was sadly troubled by the state of his 
affairs. He thought of nothing else but of delivering himself 
by some crafty plan from his perilous position. His subtle 
mind was not long in contriving a scheme. From the begin¬ 
ning he kept up a show of friendship and intimacy with the 
amirs, and with Kunwar RAm Singh. He sent them presems 
of Dakhin products, and, by expressing contrition for his past 
conduct, he won them over to advocate the acceptance of his 
shame and repentance. 

Afterwards he feigned to be ill, and groaned and sighed 
aloud. Complaining of pains in the liver and spleen, be took 
to his bed, and, as if prostrated with consumption or fever, 
he sought remedies from the physicians. For some time he 
carried on this artifice. At length he made known his recovery. 
He sent presents to his doctors and attendants, food to the 
BrAhmans, and presents of grain and money to needy Musul- 
mans and Hindus. For this purpose he had provided large 
baskets covered with paper. These, being filled with sweet¬ 
meats of all sorts, were sent to the bouses of the amirs and 
the abodes of fakirs. Two or three swift horses were procured, 
and, under the pretence of being presents to BrAhmins, they 
were sent to a place appointed fourteen kos from the dty, in 
charge of some of his people, who were privy to his plans. A 
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dew^ed compokMi, wk) resembled lum ia heigM aod Itgiu^ 
took hm place upon the couch, and Si«aji’s geld ring was placed 
upon hU hand. He was directed to throw a piece of Sue 
muiiiii over his head, but to display the ring he wore upon 
his hand; and when anyone came in, to feign to be asleep. 
Sivaji, with hit son, got into two baskets, and were carried 
out, it being pretended that the baskets contained sweetmeats 
intended for the Brdhmans and/ek/rs Mathura. 

Thus <m the last day of Safari) Sivaji got out of Agra, and 
procekled to where bis horses were posted. Thence, in the 
coume of two watdies, he reached Mathura. There he shaved 
cS his beard and whiskers, and smeared his own and bis son's 
face with ashes, and, taking with him some jewels and gold, he 
went off with some of his confedrates, who were also disguised 
as fakirs. He crossed the Jumna at an unfrequented ferry and 
proceeded towards Benares, travelling in the night, and being 
guided by some swift Dakhini runners, whose business is to 
disguise themselves and travel in all directions. It is said that 
they carried sufficient money and jewels for their wants in 
hollow walking-sticks. 

On the following day, at the fifth watch, a Dakhini runner, 
em^oyed as a brought information that Sivaji had got 
free and was making off. The kotwdl was directed to make 
enquiry, but be replied that the guards were at their posts 
round the house. Another spy confidently reported his escape. 
The katwdVa men went to see, and they saw as they thought 
Sivs^i asleep under his thin covering, and his ring distinctly 
visible. The katwM reported accordingly. A third spy now 
strongly asseverated that Sivaji had escaped, and was forty or 
fifty miles away. A closer investigation revealed the fact of 
hts escape. The kotwdl and Ktmwdr Rim Singh were censured, 
and as Rim Singh was suspected of having prompted the 
evasion, he was deprived of his mansab md forbidden to come 
to Court. Orders were sent to the provincial governors^ and 
to the officials in nil directions, to search for Sivaji, and to 
foize hkn ai»l send him to the EmpercHr. 

ftija Jai S^gh, who just at tius time had retired from Biji- 
pik, and had arrived at Aurai^ibid, received orders to arre^ 

(ly Almost f9th. 
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Kat1ht6ji before the escape of Sivaji becaaie puldic; and to send 
hiin to Court. After that he was to watch cardhlly for the 
bird escaped from the cage, and not suffer him to re-establish 
himself in his old haunts and to gather his followers around 
him. It is said that Sivaji made sudi expedition in lus &{^t 
that no Courier could have overtaken him. But his son Sambhd, 
a boy of tender years, was with him, and he suffered so much 
from the rapid motion, that Sivaji left him behind at Alldhdbdd, 
in charge of a Brdhman, a man of high repute in that place, 
whose relations in the Dakhin had been closely connected with 
Sivaji’s father. Sivaji fdaced a sum of money with the Brah¬ 
man and commended the boy to his care. He was not to part 
from him until he received a letter in Sivaji’s own hand; and 
if he obtained certain intelligence of Sivaji’s death, he was to 
act as he deemed best. 

Sivaji left Mathurd after changing his clothes and shaving 
off his beard and whiskers, carrying with him his youthful son 
and forty or fifty individuals, servants and dependents, who all 
smeared their faces with ashes, and assumed the appearance of 
Hindu mendicants. The valuable jewels and the gold mohurs 
and the hurts they carried with them were concealed in walking 
sticks, which had been hollowed out for the purpose, and were 
covered at the top with knobs. Some was sewed up in old 
slippers, and the wearers, pretending to be Hindu mendicants 
of three different classes, Bairdgls, Gosdtns, and Uddsis, pro¬ 
ceeded by way of Ali6h6b6d to Benares. One very valuable 
diamond with some rubies was encased in wax and concealed 
in the dress of one of his followers, and other jewels were 
placed in the mouths of other attendants. 

So they proceeded until they reached a place of which the 
faujddr, ’Ali Kuli Khdn, had received private and public 
notice of Sivaji’s escape. The faujddr, knowing of the escape 
of Sivaji, on hearing of the arrival of these three parties of 
Hindd devotees, ordered them all to be placed in confinement, 
and an enquiry to be made. All these men and some other tra^' 
vellers remained in confinement a night and a day. On the second 
nigm Sivaji, at the second watdi of the night, {KTOceeded albne 
to the fai^dir in private, add admowledged that he was Sivaji. 
But, said he, “I have two gems, a diamond and a. ruby pf great 
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value^ witli more tJtan a loe (^rupees. If you secure mE> i^ 
send ine badk a prisoiier, or tf you cat off bead abd; lor* 
mtd' that, tbe two priceless jewels will be lost to y<m . Ilefc 
am 1^ aod here is my head; tnit still, heep off tluse hmid 
from,wretdied me ia this dangerous strait-” ’^i Kuli preferred 
the ready bribe! to the hope of the rewards which , mi^t afferr 
wards aocuue to him. He took the two valuable jewels and 
on the following morning, after making inquiries, he released 
all the devotees and travellers from custody. : , 

Sivaji, looking upon his escape as new lease of life, hastened 
to pursue bis journey in the direction of Benares. , He himself 
in rapid travelling and walking beat even the regular runners; 
but after reachmg Allihibdd, his young son Sambhd, who 
accompanied him, was footsore and worn out. Sivaji therefore 
at Benares gave a quantity of jewels and money, and placed 
his boy in the charge of a Brihman, named ICabkalas, who 
was the hereditary family priest of his family, and who happen¬ 
ed at that time to be at Benares. Sivaji promised that if he 
reached home alive, he would write to the Brdhman, who was 
then to conduct the boy to the father by the road and in the 
manner prescribed in the lett^. He warned him against listen¬ 
ing to the wishes of the boy, or attending to letters from his 
mother. Having thus provided for the care (ff his boy, he con¬ 
tinued bis flight, and he had hardly entered Benares bdbre 
the government messengers brought news of Sivaji’s escape. 
Sivaji then continued his flight by way of Bihdr, Patna and 
Chiada, which is a thickly wooded country and difficult of 
passage. Every place he came to, he and; his followers Ranged 
their disguises, and so passed on from place to place secretly 
till he reached Haidaribdd, and came to ’Abdurliab Kutub-ui 
Mulk. There he told such stories and used sutffi arts and 
wiles to forward his purpose that he deceived Abdu-liah 
Shib. 

Conquests of Sivaji 

Sundty forts which had belonged to the Kutub-^ihi kings 
had passed into the hands of the ’A'dil-^ilus. Sivaji had a 
great rqmlatiop for sltill ip the reduction of forts, and he 
swore to ’Abdu-H^ 'ShAh, that if he jyo^d sup^y him with 
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fovces an4 tile ntesiu for condiictis^ si^es, he wimid in a 
short tiRM wreet these forts ir(»n the Bijdp^, and band 
thciM over to the office appomtol to accompany him; he 
wontd not even accept some forts which had belonged to him- 
8^, mid were m the possession of the officers of Aurangeeb, 
if he recovered them by the nseans subbed him. He vowed 
also that for the remainder of his life be woidd remain the 
devoted servant a«d adhermn of’Abdudlah Shdh. The uHi> 
mate objects of the arch deceiver never entered into the coa- 
skteration cf *Abdi:-llah Shdh. He provided a suffident force 
and a saitable siege train and he appointed to it several 
officers acquainted with siege operations, whom he enjoined to 
serve heartdy in obedience to and in accord with Sivap. 

Stvaji, wMthe force {daced under hk command,marched on 
his enterprise. By fraud and stratagem, and by his marvellous 
skill in the conduct of sie]^, every fort that he approached 
fell into his hands after a few days’ investment. He cajoled 
the officers who had been sent with him to take charge of the 
captured forts, with plausible statements, with promises of 
giving them the command of more important places, and 
by using the money and property he had (Stained from the 
captured strong hdds. So he carried them with him to other 
forts, and in a short time he reduced Satdra, Parndla, and ten 
or twelve other forts belonging to BijApur, which it would 
have taken years and ktes of expense to conquer. He then 
marched against RAjgarh, and other forts winch had been cap¬ 
tured by RAja lai Singh, Diter KhAn, and other Imperial 
generals, the keys of which he himself had surrendered. Hav¬ 
ing mastered them all, he placed one or two of them in charge 
of the officers of ’Abdu-llah Sh Ah. 

According to commrni report and the <»al statements of 
men of HaktarAbAd, Sivaji came to that city in the first or 
second year of the reign of ’Abd-1 Hasan, and succeeded in 
wheedling and satisfying sovereign. When he had finish¬ 
ed his fortress-taking, according to his wont, he took up his 
idiode at RAjgarh, And there again raised the standard of 
rebellion. In the days when the fortifications of the pert 
of Surat were not yet completed, be attacked and took the 
place. There he obtained an immense booty in gold and 
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sHvcXt Obised apd imeoined:, and in the stufis of Kps^ir, 
A&oiaidifedd, and other places. He also made inriioiim o( 
someftonsand Hindu men and women of nanm and statioa, 
and Mtisuimdm of honomable position. iOwa in money and 
goods thus came into the hands of that evil in^l. 

Anrangzeb, on being informed of the capture and plmidet^ 
of Surat, ordered that the fortifications of that port should be 
completed; and he placed Diler Khdn and Khan-Jahan in coo^ 
mand of an army to punish Sivaji. It is said that Siva|i got to* 
gather some ten or twelve thousand Kachh and Arab hm’ses, so 
that when he sent out an army most of the horsemen were Mrgirs, 
i.e., they rode horses belonging to him. He rebuilt the forts 
which had formerly stood on the sea-shore, and he constructed 
also vessels of war, which were kept under the guns of the 
fortress. With these vessels he attacked and plundered ships 
which were proceeding to Europe and to Mecca. 

When Sivaji had satisfied himself of the security of Rajgarh, 
his old retreat, and of the dependent territory, he turned his 
thoug^s towards finding some other more inaccessible hill as 
a place for his abode. After dilligent search he fixed upon 
the hill of Rihiri, a very hi^ and strcnig place. The accent of 
this place was three kos, and it was situated twenty-four kos 
from the sea; but an inlet the sea was about seven Amu from 
the foot of the hill. The road to Surat passed near the place, 
and that port was ten or twelve stages distant by land. Rajgarh 
was four or five stages off. The hills are very lofty and diffi¬ 
cult of ascent. Rain fails there for about five months ki the 
yew. The place was a dependency of the Konkan, belonging 
to Nizdmu'l Mulk. Having fixed on the spot, he set about 
buildmg his fort. When the gates and bastions and walls 
were complete and secure, he removed thither from Rajgarh., 
and made it his regular residence. After the guns were mount¬ 
ed, and llie {dace made safe, he dosed all the roads arouml, 
leaving only OM leading to his fortress. One day he cdied, 
an assembly, and having traced a bag of gold and a gold 
braeetot wmth a hsmdfed pagodasQ) before his people, be 
ordered proclamation to be made that this would be given 

(1) The pagoda or hon was a gold coin worth 31/i rupees. 
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to Ray ofie who would Ascend to the fort, and plant a flag, hy 
Any other thatt the appointed road, without the aid. ladder 
or rope. A DherQ) Came forward, and said tlrat widh the 
permission of the Rija he would mount to the top of the hili, 
plant the flagi and return. He asc»ided the hill, fixed thefla& 
quickly came down again, and made his obeisance. Siyaji 
ordered that the purse of money and the gold bracelet should 
be given to him, and that he should be set at liberty;: and he 
gave directions for closing the way by which the had 
ascended. 

.At the first, RAhiri was attached to the Konkan, and belongs' 
ed to NizAmu-1 Mulk. Afterwards this country, and several 
of the dependencies of BijApur passed into the possession of 
of the Emperor ShAh lahAn. When the Imperial government 
became friendly with BijApur, the Konkan, which had belonged 
to NizAmu-1 Mulk, was granted to ’A'dil ShAh in exchange for 
territory newly acquired by BijApur. Path KhAn, an AfghAn, 
was appointed governor of the country on the part of 
BijApur, and he posted himself in the fort of DandA-RAjpuri 
which is situated half in the sea and half on land. Subsequently 
he built the fort of Jazira(®) upon an island in the sea, about 
a cannon-shot distant from DandA RAjpuri, in a very secure 
position, so that, if the governor of the country was hard 
pressed by an enemy, he might have a secure retreat in that 
place. 

After Sivaji had fixed his abode at RAhiri, which is tw^ty 
kos from DandA-RAjpdri, he appointed a commandant of that 
fortress. In a short time, he reduced and occupied seven other 
forts, small and great, in that neighbourhood, and then resolv¬ 
ed upon the conquest of DandA-RAjpuri. Path KhAn had 
observed the triumphant progress of Sivaji, and how fortress - 
after fortress had fallen into his hands. So Path KhAn lost 
courage; he abandoned DandA-RAjpuri, and retired to the 
island fortress in the sea. Sivaji then resolved to effect the 
conquest of the island also, and he so conducted matters that 
Path KhAn wa's soon reduced to extremities, and he offered to 

(1) Dhfid. one ot the lowest castes of Hindus jn Ute Deccan. 

(2) Jaqjira. 
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stErrender tlie |]liu9e to Sivaji, upon a pledge of ^^^eurlty to 
'hibndf’and'thefsurrison.^.' V,;,-; 

FBth Kb^ bad in his service three Abyssinian slaves* Sidi 
Sambd; Sidi Ydlcdt, and Sidi Khairiyat, eaxAi of whom had 
tm Abyssinian slaves, niuch Im had trained and drilledv Fhe 
zQtdia^mdnt of the island and of many domestic concerns ivas 
in the hands <rf' these Abyssinians. These three men got infoi> 
mation df thc enemy’s power, and of Path Khan’s intention 
of surtendm-ing the island to Sivaji. They took counsel toge* 
ther and resolved that no good could come from dlowing the 
island to pass into the hands of any infidel. So they deter* 
mined to take Path Khdn prisoner, and to make Sidi Saiiibai 
governor of the fortress. In the fourteenth year of the reign 
these Abyssinians seized Path Khin unawares, placed chains 
upon his legs, and wrote a statement of the facts to ’A'dil 
Shih Bijipuri. They also wrote to Khdn-Jahan, the Subadi/r 
of the Dakhin, begging the aid of the Imperial forces, and 
requesting him to send his forces by sea from Surat. Khdn* 
Jahdn graciously bestowed mansabs and presents on each of the 
three Abyssinians. 

Khdn-Jahdn also took measures to thwart the designs of 
Sivaji. He got together some ships at the fortress (of Surat), 
and began the rebuilding which had been ordered. Then he 
collected some ships of war with the intention of taking a 
cruise. One night he attacked the vessels of Sivaji, which lay 
near the fort of Dandd-Rdjpdri, and captured them with two 
hundred sailors tramed for war-like work. One hundred of 
them were Mahrattas, and had lately been appointed to this 
duty by Sivaji. Stones were tied to the feet of these men, and 
they w«:e thrown into the sea. From that day forth the ani¬ 
mosity between the Abyssinians and Sivaji grew more violmit. 
Sivaji collected forty or fifty vessels of war tb defend the forts 
of Koldba and O^diri, which were the strongest of his newly- 
built forts on the sea-shore. He then turned his thoughts to 
the reduction of the fort of Jazira, and the capture of the 
Abyssinians. There wm’e frequent naval fights between the 
oi^>osmg forces, in which the Abyssinians were often victorious. 

Sidi Sambal was advanced to a nwiuah of 9()0, and. then h^^ 
died. Before he expired he made Sidi Yhkut his successor 
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aad enjoined all tbe other Abyssmiam to pay him a ic^ai mid 
cheerful obedience. Sidi Ydkut was distinguished amoiig his 
pmqik for courage, benignity and dignity. He now strove 
more than ei%r to collect ships of war, to strmigthen the ibrt- 
TesB, and to ward off naval attacks. He was armed and ready 
night and day. He frequently captured ships of the caiemy. 
and cut off the heads of many Mahrattas and sent them to 
Surat. He used to write reports to Khaa-Jahdn, and he fre¬ 
quently received marks of apinobation from him. He was 
constantly revolving in his mind plans for wresting the fort of 
Dandd-Ra^uri from the hands of Sivaji. He got together some 
rockets, which he fastened to trees, and discharged them at 
night against the fort. 

Sivaji also was prosecuting his plans for the reduction of 
Jazira. But he now retired to a dwelling about three kos to 
celebrate the h&li, leaving in command at Rdjpuri some ofBeers 
experienced in siege work, to prosecute incessantly the opera¬ 
tions against Jazira during his absence and he held out to 
them the reward of a mdn of gold and other presents. One 
night, while the garrison of Danda Rdjpuri were celebrating 
the hffii, and were intoxicated or inattentive, Sidi Ydkut sent 
on shore four or five hundred men under Skfi Khaitiyat with 
ropes, ladders, and other apparatus. He himself drew thirty 
or forty boats laden with siege materiel under the walls of 
Rajpuiri, and gave the signal agreed upon to announce his 
arrival. They found the garrison off their ^ard, and Sidi 
Khairiyat assaulted the place with loud cries from tike land 
side. When the enemy took the alarm, and rushed to repel 
tbe attack on that side, Sidi Ydkiit planted his scaling-ladders, 
which be had 'brou^ in his boats, and by means these and 
of ropes, his brave followers scaled the walls, and quickly made 
their way up. Some of the assailants were cast mto the sea, 
and were drowned, others fdl under the swords of the defen¬ 
ders, but the storming party forced its way into foit, and raised 
the cry, “Strike t Rill!” Just m this time the powder maga- 
ziiie caught fire, and blew up a numbor of men, including tea 
or twelve who were with-Sidi Yikdt. The smedoe and the 
noise made it difficult to distinguisfa ffrtend from ibe, but 
Sidi Ydkdt raised his war-cry, aztd encouraged his men to 
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stwi^g^r the defenders who had escaped the fire. Stdi Khalri- 
jwt ako scaled the walls on hk side, and the place was taicen. 

I,'the atilhor, was in that cowitry some time, and I repeated¬ 
ly heard from many men, and from the mouth of Yikdt KMn 
himself, that when the magazine blew up, although Sivaji was 
twenty kas off, it awoke him from sleep, awl he saidtlmt 
some misfortune had fallen on Danda-Rdjpuri, and he sent 
men to ascertain what had happened. 

At this time Sivaii’s forces had gone to attack the neighbour¬ 
hood of Surat. Within the space of four or five kos from 
Rdj^ri there were six or seven Nizdmu-i Mulki forts which 
had fhllen into the hands of Sivaji, but he was unable at this 
time to render them any assistance. So Sidi Y^kut seized the 
opportunity to attack than. Six forts surrenered after two or 
three days’ resistance, but the commandant of one fort held out 
for a week in the hope of relief from Sivaji. The AbyssinUu^ 
pushed forward their approaches, and kept up such a fire that 
he was cd^liged to surrender. Skli Ydkut granted quarter to 
the garrison, and seven hundred persons came out. But not¬ 
withstanding his word, he made the children and pretty women 
slaves, and forcibly converted them to Isldm. The old and 
ugly women he set free, but the men he put to death. This 
struck such terror into the hearts of Sivaji and his followers 
that he was obliged to coniine himself to securing Rahiri. Sidi 
Yakut sent an account of his victory to Prince Muhammad 
Mu’azzam, Sibadir of the Dakhin, and to Khiin-Jahdn. His 
rmnsab was raised, a robe of honour was sent to him, and he 
received the title of Khdn. Similar honours were also given to 
Sidi Khairiyat. 

Doith of Sivaji 

Khan-Jahan Bahadur Kokaltdsh, after arriving at the 
KhujistahmydcK}) Aurangdb^, according to order, laid siege 
to the fort of Silir. Many RAjpiits were killed, and many 
Mussulm^s also fell. He pressed the siege for four or five 
laxmths, but making no impression, he withdrew to Aurangi- 
bdd. 


(1) Auspicious. 
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The hcH'-dog Sivaji went forth with an army on a pander¬ 
ing eRiNsdition, and while Khan-Zamdn, the was at 

Burhanpdr, he entered Khandesh, and plundered the town of 
Dhafamga(»), one of the most flourishing in that country; 
Afterwards he ravaged and burnt ChopraC’-) and other parganas. 
He then marched against Jdlna,(‘) a rich mercantile place in 
the Bdldghat. In the course of the same year he was attacked 
with illness and died. The date of his death is found in the 
words, “Kafir ba-jahamam raft,"(^) “The infldel went to hell,” 
which was discovered by the writer of these pages. Sivaji 
left two sons, Sambhd and Rdm R4ja. The former succeeded 
him. He made Kabkalas, the Brahman who brought him 
from Alldhdbdd, his minister. 

Sivaji had always striven to maintain the honour of the 
people in his territories. Ifc persevered in a course of rebel¬ 
lion, in plundering caiavans, and troubling mankind; but he 
entirely abstained from other disgraerful acts, and was earful 
to maintain the honour of the women and children of Muha¬ 
mmadans when they fell into his hands. His injunctions upon 
this point were very strict, and anyone who disobeyed them 
received punishment. But the son, unlike his father, obtained 
an evil name by collecting round him women of all tribes, and 
assailing the honour of the women of the places in which he 
dwelt. His father never showed any backwardness in attack¬ 
ing and plundering prosperous places, but he never made any 
attack upon Aurangdbdd and Burhdnptrr, the provincial capi¬ 
tals of the Imperial dynasty. If any of his counsellors advised 
an attack upon these places, he very wisely and prudently 
forbade it; “for,” said he, “if we attack these places, the 
honour of Aurangzeb will be wounded, and he will march 
hither himself, and then, God knows how the strife will end !” 


<1) Dharamgaon and Chopra are mercantile towns in E. KhaiKtesh, 
about 70 miles from Burhanpur. 

(2) A flourishing town, 40 miles from Aurangabad. 

(3) The Persian chronogram gives the date April 5th, 1680. See below, 
p. 184,/tore 2. 



j II. THE JOURNAL OF A BUNDELA OFFICEI-t ^ 

[Bhimsen Biirhanpiiri was a Bundela officer> who act^ a.s 
agent to Dalpati'ao, the Raja of Datia, during the whole of 
the D^ccatt Campaign, in which the Raja’s Bundela contingent 
took part under Nasrat Jang. His father, Bliagwandas, was 
for sometime Piwan of the Deccan. As he was on familiar 
terms with all the great Moghul olRcials, and had himself taken 
a leading part in the events which he describes, his journal, 
the Nushkan-Dilkasha, is, in spite of its somewhat confused 
chronology, of the utmost value for the study of the military 
side of Shivaji’s career. Bhimsen’s estimate of Shivaji as a 
military commander is a notable tribute to his genius for 
organization.] 

Birth and early Exploits of Shivaji 

Of the origin of Shivaji, the founder of the present Mahratta 
state in the Deccan, we have the following account. Bhim 
Sing, Rana of Udaipur, the first in rank among the Hindu 
princes, had a son named Bagh Sing, by a concubine of a tribe 
very inferior to his own. On the death of his father, Bagh 
Sing, finding himself despised and neglected by his relations, 
the Scsodia Rajputs, who from the low caste of his mother, 
regarded him only as a bastard, and not of their tribe, became 
weary of the indignities shown him; and moved from Uda,ipur 
to Khandesh, where he embraced the service of a zemindar, 
named Raja Ali Mohun. His abilities procured him the con¬ 
fidence of his patron to such a degree, that at his deaths he 
appointed him guardian to his son; and Bagh Sing executed 
the trust with honour. When the young raja became ot »ge 
to take upon himself the conduct of his affairs, Bagh Sing, for 
what reason does not appear, declined his service, and retired 
into the Deccan, where he purchased a tract of land near the 
present Mahratta capital of jPoona, and settled upon it as a 
zemindar, in which situation he died. 

Bagh Sing had four sons, two of whom, Maloji and 
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Bamoji,(^) being of an enterprising spirit, entered into the 
service of Jadhu Rai, a Mahratta chief, and of distinguished 
rank at the court of Bahadur Nizam Shah. 

Maloji had two sons, Shahji and Sharifji. Bamojihadsix 
sons, who entered as soldiers of fortune into the service of a 
zemindar of Bijapur. 

Maloji gradually acquired rank and influence with his patron, 
from whom he obtained a promise of his only daughter in 
marriage for his eldest son Shahji; but Jadhu Rai afterwards, 
from some disgust, refusing to fulfil his engagement, Maloji 
appealed for redress to Nizam Shah, who obliged the chief to 
consent to the nuptials, which were celebrated with great 
pomp; and thus the Bhosle family became incorporated with 
the Mahrattas, and commonly esteemed as such in Hindu8tan.(*) 

A connection thus introduced upon him by force, could not 
be pleasing to Jadhu Rai, who from the moment of its con¬ 
summation accordingly became jealous of his son-in-law; and 
on the death of his father Maloji, Shahji, by his abilities having 
acquired the favour of the queen mother, regent to her son, a 
minor, was regarded only as a dangerous rival by his wife’s 
father. An open rupture ensued, and Jadhu Rai, by the assis¬ 
tance of the imperial troops then meditating conquests in the 
I>ekkan, obliged Shahji to quit the kingdom, though at the 
expense of its welfare^ by introducing the enemy of his 
sovereign. 

Shahji with his followers, thus driven from Ahmednagar, 
now entered into the service of Ibrahim Adil Shah, king of 
Bijapur, who gave him a jaghir in the Carnatic, with a command 
of ten thousand horse. Soon after this, his son Sivaji, after¬ 
wards so celebrated in the Deccan, was born, from the daughter 
of Jadhu Rai Mahratta; by whom Shahji had already one son, 
namied Sambaji, who was in early youth killed in action against 
a refractory zemindar of Bijapur. 

Shahji having disagreed with his wife, on account of his 
hatred to her fatfa«', resolved on separation; and, accwdiagly, 
sent her, with the infant Sivaji, to whom he shewed ih> affection, 

(1) Vithoji in the Maratha Chronicles. 

(2) This is very interesting variant ot the genealoj^s gives in the 
Cbkais and oUier bakhars. Manuoci gives a similar account, p. 172. 
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to reside at Poona, of which, and tiie vicinity, he had obtained 
a grant, under the charge of one of his officers, named Dadaji 
Pant, to whom he also committed the management of the 
zemindar i. 

Shahjinow married a second wife, also a Mahratta, by 
whom he had a son named Angoji, or Ekoji,(‘) to whom he 
transferred all his fondness from his former connection. Conti¬ 
nuing to rise in honours and consequence, under the patronage 
of Morar Jugdeo, diwan to the sultan, he became one of 
the principal chiefs of Bijapur; and though on the death of 
the king his patron was put to death by the queen regent, 
Shahji suffered no injury in his fortunes. 

Janjappa Naik, poltgar of Mudkal, being at enmity with 
Panchi Ragla, zemindar of Tanjore, invited Shahji to his 
assistance; and in conjunction they defeated the raja, who was 
slain in the action, and possessed themselves of the capital 
and all his dominions. The allies quarrelling on the division 
of the plunder and the sum to be paid to Shahji for his services, 
he attacked Janjappa, slew him in battle, and thus obtained 
an easy conquest of the zemindaris of Tanjore and Mudkal, 
in which he obtained confirmation from the regency of Bija¬ 
pur, and settled them on his son Ekoji, whose posterity still 
hold them under the Nawab of Arcot, or rather, the British 
Government. 

Sivaji, though neglected by his father, was properly educated 
by his guardian Dadaji; and at the age of seventeen excelled in 
every accomplishment. Military fame was his first passion; 
and the government of Bijapur being now weakened by intes¬ 
tine divisions and the encroachments of the Moguuls, he had 
soon an opportunity of signalizing himself among other rebels. 
Contrary to the remonstrances of Dadaji, he raised banditti, 
and plundered the neighbouring districts; which conduct in his 
charge so affected the old man, that he poisoned himself from 
vexation, and to avoid the imputation of assisting in his 
designs. Sivaji now took possession of the jaghir, raised more 
troops, successfully levied contributions on several zemindars, 
and much extended the limits of his territories. Shahji, either 


(1) Vyankoji. His mother’s name was Tukabai Mohlfi!. 
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from inability, or contented with his rich ^emindari of Tanjore, 
connived at his excesses, and made over to him the reJvenues 
of Poona. 

Aurungzeb having left the Deccan, Sivaji resolved to turn 
the inactivity of the Imperial troops, and the weakness of the 
Golconda and Bijapur princes, to the utmost advantage. He 
took the strong fortress of Rairi and Rajgarh, which he fixed 
upon as the seat of his government; and successively captured 
Purandar, Jagne and other places, with considerable districts 
dependent on Bijapur. 

The regency of Bijapur, being alarmed at his encroachments, 
sent him threats mingled with offers of pardon; but he regarded 
neither, and continued his rebellion. Having by treachery 
put to death the zemindar of Javli, he possessed himself of an 
immense treasure and that district. He next plundered the 
rich manufacturing city of Kalyan, took Maduri and Pradhan- 
garh(i), at which last he found a valuable buried treasure. 
Rajapur near Bombay, Sangarpur, and an islapd belonging to 
the Portuguese, next fell into his hands. 

The Moghul War, 1663-6 

Sivaji still continued to resist in the Deccan, and this year 
signalized himsell by a remarkable exploit at Poona, where the 
Amir U1 Umraf^) yet resided. Having by his spies learned 
that the Nawab and his troops were lulled into careless 
security, he one night, with a select band of tried followers, 
after a forced march of forty miles, entered the city, and 
passing without alarm to the palace, mined his passage into 
the women’s apartments, with fifteen of his companions. The 
Amir UI Umra, awakened by the noise, started up, and 
r«<»ived two wounds as he ran to call for help into an outer 
|gpm; but his son Abu Fatteh was slain, and some female 
wvants with him, before he could procure assistance. At 
length the guards arriving, Sivaji made his escape by the way 
he had entered, without losing a man. The Amir Ul Umra 
attributing this surprise to the connivance of Jaswant Sing, his 

(I) Murbad and Prachandgarh, f.e., Rajgarh and Toma, are probably 
meant. They were captured in 1646. 

“'(^2) ShaistaKhan. 
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second in command, was fearful of remaining longer at 
Poona, and retired to Aurungabad; from whence he was 
recalled soon after to Court, and the prince Mahummud 
Muazim again sent to the government of the Deccan, which 
he held for two years. During these, no memorable event 
occurs in history, and atthe end of this period the prince was 
ordered to Court. 

Mirza Raja Jaysing, who was sent governor of the Deccan on 
the recall of the prince Mahummud Muazim, immediately 
began operations against Sivaji, who had extended his usurpa¬ 
tions over a great part of the Bijapur territories on the coast 
of Malabar, and carried his predatory incursions as far as 
Surat, which he plundered of immense wealth, it being then 
the richest seaport of the empire. 

Mirza Raja, with his second in command, Dilir Khan, after 
having successfully repulsed the armies of Sivaji, and laid 
waste his country, sat down before Purandhar, a strong fort¬ 
ress, which the Mahratta, regarding as impregnable, had 
chosen for the asylum of the women and treasures of himself 
and all his principal followers. The Imperialists, by a resolute 
assault, having made themselves masters of a redoubt, situated 
on an eminence which commanded the fort, Sivaji was reduced to 
the last extremity. In this exigence, he took the resolution of 
throwing himself on the mercy of his enemy. To the surprise 
of the besiegers, he with a few attendants, unarmed, appeared 
suddenly at one of the outposts, and demanded to be conduct¬ 
ed to the general. The Mirza Raja sent his own son Kirat 
Sing, to accompany him to his presence, with all the customary 
honours due to his rank. The whole camp pressed in crowds 
to see this celebrated hero, and the Mirza Raja having come 
as far as the door of his tent to meet him. after embracing en¬ 
quired the occasion of his thus putting himself in his power. 

Sivaji replied, that war was attended with the ruin of 
thousands, and crimes thus accumulated on both parties; that 
he was at length sensible how heinous it was in him, the 
meanest of slaves^ to rebel against the orders of the king of 
kings, and that be now saw his own interest, and that of his 
family and country, to be in submission and obedience to the 
emperor. That regarding the Mirza Raja as his father, he 
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had thus of his own accord fled to his presence, that he might, 
through his paternal mediation and intercession obtain for¬ 
giveness and pardon for the crimes he had been guilty of, and 
procure from His Majesty some honourable command as that 
against Kandahar, or any other equally important; that in 
case the Maharaja would lay the hand of paternal protection 
on his head, he would immediately make an offering of twenty- 
four of his forts, with the countries dependent. 

The Maharaja, looking on this occurrence as a gift of the 
divine blessing, instantly exchanged with him the adoption of 
father and son, ordered the march of victory to be beat, and 
informing Dilir Khan of Sivaji’s submission, desired him to 
cease hostilities. The Khan was at first offended that any 
capitulation had been made without his consultation, and sent 
for answer, that as Mussulmans had been killed during the 
siege, and a breach was effected, also a disposition made for 
the assault, he would not consent to a peace until the fort 
should be taken. The Mirza Raja the next morning, in order 
to mollify the Khan’s displeasure, sent Sivaji with his son 
Kirat Sing to visit him; which compliment had the desired 
effect, and he withdrew his troops from the batteries. Sivaji 
the same day surrendered Purandhar to the imperial generals, 
and gave up the keys of twenty-four other forts to the Mirza 
Raja, who appointed killadars to each, and sent off a petition 
in favour of Sivaji to the Sublime Court. 

Orders had before this been issued to the Mirza Raja, that he 
should immediately upon the reduction of Purandhar possess 
himself of Bijapur. Sivaji also, after the imperial troops had 
taken possession of the places he had given up and the des¬ 
patch of his petition to the presence, represented to the raja, 
that it was useless to remain inactive with such a fine army 
until the arrival of ah answer, that if he approved, he would 
join him to besiege Bijapur, the fall of which would be a proof 
of his good services in the eyes of His Majesty. The raja 
accordingly having, besides the customary imperial donations, 
distributed from his own treasury a crore of rupees among the 
Amirs and troops, began his march with an army of fifty-six 
thousand horse and foot. Sharza Khan, from Bijapur, ad¬ 
vanced to meet him, with an army of eighty thousand men. 
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and a desperate engagement occurred; in which the Bijapur 
general being killed by a musket bullet, by Supkaran Bondela, 
his army was defeated, and the imperial troops pursued the 
fugitives to within five coss of the city; but soon after this a 
great scarcity of provisions prevailed in the camp, as the 
enemy had ^Rid waste the country rotind, and it was impossible 
to carry supplies for a constancy for so large a force, so that 
it became daily more difficult to remain or advance. 

At this time also, answers arrived from court, and His 
Majesty’s orders were issued, that Sivaji should receive a lakh 
of rupees from the treasury of the Deccan, and proceed to the 
Imperial Presence. Fatteh Jung Khan, who was escorting 
treasure from Aurungabad to the Mirza Raja’s camp, was 
attacked by a large body of the enemy between Purandhar and 
Sholapur. He made a gallant defence, but was slain in the 
action, and the treasure and baggage fell into the enemy’s 
hands. The Mirza Raja having given assurances of protection 
to the nobility of Bijapur, many chiefs came over to him, 
whom he gratified with presents and honours in the emperor’s 
name. Having given Sivaji permission to retire to regulate 
his country, previous to his going to the Presence, and sent 
with him Kalyan Sing, a commander of five hundreed, the 
Mirza Raja retreated from Nagpada, and cantoned for the 
rainy season at the reservoir of KikaruUa, twelve coss from 
Purandhar. 

Sivaji having visited his country, began his journey to the 
imperial court. When he arrived at Aurungabad, he was 
attended by five hundreed noble horse, elegantly caparisoned, 
and about the same number of select and well accoutred in¬ 
fantry. The whole city came out of curiosity to meet him. 
SafShikan Khan, an Amir of three thousand and Deputy 
Governor, regarding Sivaji only in the light ofaMahratta 
zemindar, sat himself with the public officers in full assembly, 
thinking that he would pay him the first visit, and only sent 
his nephew to meet him without the city, and conduct him to 
his palace. But this affronted Sivaji, who turned off directly 
to the Mirza Raja’s palace; and upon being told that the 
governor expected him in full assembly, asked angrily, “Who 
is Saf Shikan Khan? What office does he hold here? And 
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why Has he not come out to meet me?” Then, having dis¬ 
missed the nephew and his train, he alighted at the palace. 
In the evening, Saf Shikan Khan and the public officers came 
in state to visit him, and he received them at the foot of the 
carpets, and entered familiarly into conversation. The next 
day Sivaji returned the visit. The Deputy Governor and other 
officers each entertained him, according to their ability. He 
stayed at Aurungabad till he had received the bounty ordered 
from the treasury, and then proceeded on his journey to court, 
where he arrived in safety. 

Sivaji at the Imperial Court, 1666 

Sivaji, when introduced to the Imperial Presence, did not 
meet with honours he expected. Being placed among the 
Amirs of five thousand, he asked, to what rank the station 
was assigned, and being told it was that alloted to the Raja 
Ram Sing Sesodiah, wept and fainted away. Orders were 
given to carry him into the court of the bathing apartments, 
where they fanned and sprinkled him with rose-water. Appa¬ 
rently, he was overcome by the splendour and magnificence 
of the iinperial court; but none was acquainted with his real 
disorder. When he came to himself he begged to be carried 
to the place appointed for his residence; where being arrived, 
he began to talk in a frantic manner, and pretended madness, 
often crying out, “Now such a criminal as I am have put 
myself into the talons of the eagle, why does he not quickly 
put me to death ?” 

These mad effusions were related to His Majesty, who 
ordered that Ram Sing, son of the Mirza Raja should take 
care of him. Shortly after this, agreeably to Sivaji’s own 
request, it was represented to the emperor, that as he now had 
come to the Presence, he desired that his attendants, who were 
used to the Deccan apd did not choose to live out of it, might 
haveileave to return to their , homes. Hi^ ti^^ded 

this request as highly favourable to fkeepag him at court with¬ 
out trouble^ apd permitted all his followers,, lexcept! his son 
Shambhuji and a few of the principal persons, to return to the 
Deccan. 
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Siv8}i*8 Escape 

Before this, Sivaji had made it a custom every Thursday to 
distribute among the poor, who crowded in great numbers to 
his gate on this occasion, great quantities of pastry and sweet- 
mea;ts, which were brought in large baskets, each of which required 
four men to bear it; and these, when emptied, were carried out 
three or again to the confectioner’s. Ram Sing had requested that 
his people'might be recalled; and the guards of Fulad Khail, the 
city kotwal, were then ordered to keep the watch over him. 
Sivaji by his generosity so gained upon his keepers, that they 
were contented with seeing him every morning and evening; 
after the last of which visits, he constantly retired to slCep, on 
pretence of illness. When everything was ripe for his intended 
plan, Sivaji, one Thursday evening, having acquainted his con- 
hdants of his design, ordered a slave to take his place on the 
bed, and leaving the customary attendants in the room, empti¬ 
ed the sweetmeats, and putting his son into one of the baskets, 
laid himself in another in which they were carried out of the 
house. When he had got clear of the city, he mounted his 
son upon a sorry horse, and led the bridle himself on foot on 
the Mathura road. True it is, that “the wise man does that 
without noise, which a vast army cannot effect.’’ Inthe morning, 
the guards, not seeing him present himself as was customary, 
were alarmed, and gave intelligence to Fulad Khan, who enter¬ 
ing the bed chamber, awaked the slave who occupied the 
place of Sivaji. He said, that he had been ordered to lie on 
his bed, which he had done since evening, but cordd give no 
further account. The kotwal carried the slave and several 
other persons bound to Hte Majesty; who ordered a strict 
search to be made, and proclamation to be issued in every dis¬ 
trict of the empire, descrfWs^ Sivaji, and ordering him to be 
seized, but all in vahi. Tarbat Rai, the superintendent of the 
spies, was disgraced for not having given information of the 
stratagem; and Ram Sing, whp iMld requested the recall of his 
pe<^e from .the guard over Sivaji, Wasauspected of conaiVaabe, 
end banished Bom the court. . The Mirza Raja wim ordered 
to leave the Deccan, as soon hi. relieved by the prince MahhtU- 
mud Muazim and the Maharaja Jaswant Sing. 
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Sivaji having arrived at Mathura, shaved his beard, musta- 
chios, and long side locks, to disguise himself. G>mmitting 
his son to the charge of a Brahmin, who lay under many obli¬ 
gations to him, with a promise of great rewards if he should 
conduct him in safety to the Deccan, he for the present gave 
him some jewels and gold Mohurs for his expenses. He then 
travelled as a pilgrim from Mathura, by the route of Allaha¬ 
bad and Benares to Gaya; from whence, after meeting two 
officers whom he had sent on before, he travelled, accompanied 
by them, to Kuttack. Here, being much fatigued, he ventured 
to buy a sorry horse; but, not having silver ready to pay for 
it, unguardedly opened a purse of gold. The news of his 
escape having reached this city, the owner of the horse, who 
was suspicious at seeing a person in the dress of a beggar with 
so much money, said, “Surely you must be Sivaji in disguise, 
as you offer such a sum for a sorry horse.” Sivaji made no 
reply, but gave him the purse, and departed with all possible 
speed to Jaganath, i.e., the famous temple at Purl in Orissa, 
from whence, after performing the customary worship, he 
travelled through Hyderabad to his own country. The Brah¬ 
min of Mathura, putting a girl’s dress on Sivaji’s son, then a 
boy with long fine hair, and taking his wife in company, called 
him his daughter, and brought him in safety into the Deccan 
to his father; who rewarded him so generously that he was ever 
after independent of the world. 

Renewed Campaign in the Deccan, 1670 

Sivaji, immediately upon his arrival in the Konkan, assumed 
royal titles and struck coins, detached different bodies to 
invade the royal territories, plundered the seaport of Surat, 
the pargana of Karinja, and took most of the forts which he 
had delivered up at his late submission. Some of the governors 
died in defence of their commands, and every day news was 
brought to the prince of the loss of one place or another. 
Sivaji attacking the fort of Mahuli (i), which was much in 
want of supplies, and every hope of assistance to it cut off, 
was informed by the governor, Manohar Das, that he and his 

(1) Mahuli IS a fort in the North Konkan, SO miles north-east of 
Bombay. 

MoNa21-lla 
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garrison were Rajputs, who would sacrifice their lives man by 
man, rather than give up the place. Sivaji was resolved to persist; 
and one night five hundred of his best troops, well acquainted 
with the private paths, marched suddenly to the fort and 
fixed ladders to the walls, by which they ascended; but the 
garrison, who were upon the watch day and night, were ready 
to receive them, and put a great number to the sword; upon 
which the rest relinquished the attack. Sivaji, upon this 
failure, raised the siege, and attacked Uzbak Khan, the thana- 
dar of Kalyan Bhimri, who, with many of his followers, after 
a gallant resistance, attained the honour of martyrdom, and 
the survivors fled in a wretched condition to Aurungabad; but 
Manohar Das kept possession of the fort, and sent express 
accounts of the situation of affairs to the prince. 

Daud Beg Khan Koreshi was sent to his assistance with 
supplies for the garrison; and after relieving Manohar Das, 
and throwing in some small quantities of provisions to diffe¬ 
rent forts, retreated. Sivaji again attacked Mahuli, and carri¬ 
ed it by an assault, in which the new governor, Alivardi Khan, 
was slain. Soon after this, he possessed himself of all the 
newly ceded garrisons, as also of the fort of Ahivant (*^), which 
had long been in the imperial possession. 

Sivaji now entertaining designs of subduing the countries 
dependent on Bijapur, and wanting to supply his garrions with 
provisions, which he could not easily do while invaded, wrote 
to the Maharaja, that had not the Emperor slighted his services, 
he had intended to offer them against Kandahar; that he had 
made his escape only through fear of his life, but now (his 
patron, the Mirza Raja, being dead(®) if, by his intercession, 
Jaswant Singh could procure a pardon for his late offences, 
he would send his son Santah(®) to the prince, that he might be 
promoted to a mansab, and serve wherever there was occasion. 
He wrote also in this humble manner to the prince; who, as 
well as the Maharajah, applied to court in his favour, and 
their requests met with the royal compliance. 

Sivaji upon this, dispatched his son Santah to Aurungabad, 

(1) A fortress in the Nasik district, on the western extremity of the 
Ctumdor mountains. 

(2) He died at Burhanpur, July 12th 1667. 

(3) Sambhaji. 
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under the care of Pratap Sing, a principal chief, escorted by a 
thousand horse; and, after an audience of the prince, he was 
honoured by the mansab of five thousand, a present of an 
elephant, and arms set with jewels, as also a jaghir in the pro¬ 
vince of Berar, to which he detached one half of his force, and 
kept the other attendant on his person. After some time, 
Sivaji requested that his son might be sent, as he was then a 
child, promising that he should be dispatched to court, when 
of age to act in the royal service. This was complied with, and 
a party of the Maharajah’s troops escorted him to his father, 
while Pratap Sing remained at the prince’s court. Safeh Khan 
Bakshi of the Deccan laid before His Majesty a list of the 
mansabdars created by the Amir ul Umra, the Maharajah, and 
the Mirza Raja Jai Sing. Many were displaced, but some 
deigned to accept of inferior ranks, and others were re.stored 
at the request of the prince. The rest went over to the service of 
Sivaji, who gladly received them. 

When intelligence of this desertion reached Aurungzeb, and it 
appeared that Safeh Khan had much oppressed the mansabdars 
of the Deccan, among whom were some old servants of the 
throne, he was much displeased, and this nobleman was order¬ 
ed to the presence. He had also confiscated the receipts of 
some parts of Santah’s jaghir, as a payment of the lakh of 
rupees Sivaji had received from the treasury on his going to 
court. This circumstance being made known to Sivaji, who 
had now conquered much of the Bijapur country, and amply 
supplied all his forts with provisions, he recalled Pratap Sing 
from Aurungabad, who left it immediately, and the other part 
of his force in the jaghirs plundered the districts and went off 
in spite of a force which was sent in pursuit, but could not 
overtake them. 


Sivaji is Reconciled to his CaAer 

r Sivaji, during this truce, punished a whole tribe with derdfa, 
who had rebelled agamat his father Shahji in Mudhol0,. and 
delivered him up totheresentmeat of the fisgapiUi, goxwmment, 
by which he was condemned to be buried alive for withholding 
the revenues of Tanjore, but saved at the intercession of 
(1) This was in the cold weather, 1661-2. 
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Randullah Khan, the minister of Ali Adii Shah. Shahji, p^etta* 
ted with gratitude for this service, being set at liberty and 
reinstated in his employments, visited his son. Sivaji notwith¬ 
standing his remonstrances, ran ten miles on foot by the side 
of his palanquin; and on his alighting at his palace seated him 
on the masnad; while he himself took his slippers, and stood 
among the menial attendants. Shahji spent two months with 
his son and first wife, in mutual interchanges of affection. 
Sivaji on this occasion obtained the deserved applause of all 
mankind, for his conduct to a parent, who had hitherto, from 
his birth, shown him no marks of affection, but rather treated 
him as an alien of the family. Shahji, after this visit, joined 
his patron Randullah Khan, in reducing the refractory zemin¬ 
dar of Sonedeh Bednor, at which place he died, by a fall from 
his horse in hunting(i). A splendid mausoleum was erected 
to his memory. 

Sivaji obliged the sultan of Bijapur to pay him a tribute of 
three, and the king of Golconda the sum of four, lakhs of 
pagodas. He had now formed a considerable fleet, with which 
he infested the coasts, and blocked up Danda Rajapuri, held 
by the Siddis, who acted as admirals of the few ships of 
Aurungzeb, to protect the trade of Surat and the coasts, for 
which they enjoyed large pensions. 

The Battle of Vani-Dindori, 1670 

Soon after this, Sivaji again plundered the town of Surat, 
and the prince sent orders to Daud Khan to intercept his 
retreat. 

Daud Khan, having paid his compliments to the prince, 
departed in pursuit of Sivaji, and soon had intelligence, that 
after plundering Surat, he had laid waste the country in the 
vicinity of the fort of Aurung, named also Mulhir, which he 
was watching for an opportunity to surprise. Messengers 
soon after this brought mtelligence that Sivaji, hearing of 
tite appraa£h.olth£ royal army, imd passed by this fort, and 
vraa hiatening to gain the pass of JKandtana Manchana^; 
upon which Daud Khan mardted immediately for Chandor, 

(1) January, 1664. 

(2) A pass in the Otandor hills, leading from Baglah to Nasik. 
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which lay in that road, and Bakhi Khan, who had been oblig* 
ed to retire into the fort from this town, on account of the 
pressure of the enemy, came to visit him. About midnight the 
spies brought word, that Sivaji had gone through the pass 
of Kanchana Manchana, from whence he had taken the road 
to Oulshanabad, leaving a force in the pass to protect those 
who had fallen in the rear from fatigue and other causes. It 
was full moon, and Daud immediately marched in pursuit, 
with such haste, that the little baggage he had fell behind; and 
towards morning, it growing dark, part of the troops mistook 
the road, and separated from the rest. Ikhlas Khan, who com¬ 
manded the advanced guard, having gained an eminance, at 
daylight describe a body of the Mahrattas; upon which he 
ordered his people to prepare; but, before they were ready, 
lie, from the rashness of youth, with a small number, charged 
the enemy, who were not less than eleven thousand horse, but 
paid dear for his impatience, and was severely wounded. When 
Daud Khan came to the height, and beheld the imprudence of 
Ikhlas Khan, he detached a reinforcement, and hastened to a 
ruined village, where leaving the elephant flags and drum 
bearers, who were tired, under Ibrahim Khan Panni, with 
instructions to keep with him the rear and baggage as they 
came up, he proceeded. The advanced troops soon engaged 
with the enemy, and at first many of the imperial officers were 
wounded; but at length, Rai Makarand and Bhau Purohit 
drove them off with the cannon, and Daud Khan arriving, 
after taking up Ikhlas Khan from the ground, pursued them, 
when a warm action ensued, in which many of the royal troops 
fell. The Mahrattas, according to their custom, attacked on 
all quarters, but great numbers of them being killed by the 
cannon shot, the rest fled in confusion. Daud Khan had not 
with him at this time more than a thousand horse; and 
though the enemy made a second attack towards nightfall, 
he conducted himself so gallantly as again to defeat them; 
after which he ordered up the baggage, and took proper 
care of the wounded officers and men. The next day, 
he marched to Gulshanabad, and sent the wounded on to 
Aurungabad. Certain news arriving of the Mahrattas having 
retreated to the Konkan, he halted about a month; after which 
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he moved the camp to Ahmednagar, where he received letters 
from his son Hamid ud Din Khan, his deputy in the govern* 
ment of Burhanpur, that the Mahrattas with a very large force 
meditated an attack upon the city, which he was preparing 
to defend, but ample and speedy assistance was necessary. 
Daud Khan moved instantly; and on hearing that the enemy 
had plundered Bahadurpur, within two miles of the city, redou¬ 
bled his speed; but on his arrival at Fardapur intelligence was 
brought him, that they had retreated towards Baglana, upon 
which he altered his route to pursue. The enemy plundered 
the town of Mulher under the fort of Aurunghar, and then 
besieged Sultanghar, commonly named Salhir. 

It was determined that prior to engaging in other service, 
the fort of Ahivant, which Sivaji had reduced, should be re¬ 
taken. Accordingly, Mahabat Khan carried on his approaches 
on one side, and Daud Khan on others, so as to form a block¬ 
ade. The batteries played for a whole month, when a breach 
being made on the side of Mahabat Khan, the besieged, terrifi¬ 
ed at the dangers of a storm, applied to Daud Khan, who let 
them pass from the fort through his entrenchments, and send¬ 
ing his own men, took possession of the place. Mahabat 
Khan, as this was done without his knowledge, was much 
offended, and their mutual hatred grew to the greatest pitch. 
The fort being properly garrisoned, the army marched to 
Ahmedangar, and then cantoned for the rainy season in the 
pargana of Balnir; but Daud Khan, agreeably to his petition, 
was recalled to the Presence. 

The Southern Campaign, 1672 

On the death of Ali Adil Shah, Sivaji, intending to reduce 
the country, and marry his son Sambah to the daughter of 
Rustum Rao, with royal splendour and magnificence, in order 
to divert from him the imperial arms, that he might be at 
liberty to execute his designs, began to intrigue for that pur¬ 
pose. He dismissed Jadhu Tarai and Halal Khan, who had 
deserted to him from the imperial army, telling them that he 
could not keep them, as he now meant to ask for peace. These 
chiefs having at the intercession of Supkaran Bundela been 
pardoned by Bahadur Khan, returned to his camp. Sivaji 
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now sent deputies, with presents of an elephant and many 
rarities, to Bahadur Khan, requesting a truce, till throu^ his 
interest forgiveness of his crimes from the emperor could be 
ratified; upon the arrival of which, if the Khan would send his 
eldest son to, conduct him, he would submit to his elcmency. 
Bahadur Khan, not aware of his intriguing craft, consented to 
a truce, and immediately sent off an express to the eirtperor, 
then at Hussan Abdal on the borders of Kabul, which arrived 
at court in thirteen days. A firman was issued in reply, that 
he should be cautious not to be deceived by the Mahratta, and 
before he formed any treaty, send Malek Barkhordar, who 
knew the artifice of Sivaji, with some confidential servants of 
his own, to sound his secret designs, which he should, when 
explored, communicate to the emperor, who would then give 
further orders. 

Bahadur Khan, upon the arrival of the firman, dispatched 
Mahummud Sad Khan and Gangaram Gujarati, confidents of 
his own, with Malek Barkhordar, to amuse Sivaji. This crafty 
politician, who had already found time to effect part of his' 
schemes and possess himself of the fort of Panhala, belonging 
to Bijapur, received the deputies at Ram, and for the first day 
treated them with all customary honours; but the next, gave 
them a final answer, saying, “What superiority has your 
master gained over me, that I should consent to submission ? 
Be gone speedily from hence, or you will be disgraced.” Upon 
hearing this the affrighted deputies returned with an account 
of their reception to Bahadur Khan, who forwarded it to court. 
The Emperor, out of his abundant kindness, to console the 
mortified Khan, promoted him to the rank of seven thousand 
horse and the title of Khan Jahan Bahadur Kokaltash Zafar 
Jang; his eldest brother named Muzraffar Husain, to the title 
of Azam Khan, and rank of six thousand; and his sons, one to 
the title of Muzzaffar Khan, and the other, of Nasarat Khan, 
with proportionable commands. 

The Invasion of the Carnatic, 1677-1678 

Sivaji, at this time having made peace with the King of 
Hyderabad, and received promises and assurances to his 
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perfect satisfaction, wetrt to visit him(‘). Adila Pandit0, the 
king’s minister, though a man of great policy and cunning, and 
a rival of Si vaji in intrigue, was deceived by his superior art. 
It was agreed that, joining forces, they should march against 
the Bijapur sultan, and divide what country they might con¬ 
quer between them, and afterwards expel the Moghuls from 
the Deccan. Their first operation was planned against Tanjore, 
a zemindari belonging to Angoji(’’), Shivaji’s half brother, 
tributary to Bijapur. 

Sivaji accordingly, having received a great sum of money 
and large reinforcements of troops from Hyderabad, marched 
for Tanjore and wrote to Angoji to come and meet him, 
Angoji, not dreaming of his brother’s treachery, came from 
Tanjore to Jinji, agreeably to his request; and they had an 
interview, at which Sivaji demanded the treasures which their 
father Shahji, he said, had left to him. Angoji, now seeing 
no way for escape but by chicane, humbly told his brother, 
that the fort of Tanjore, the country, and everything he had, 
was at his service; which declaration satisfied Sivaji, who sup¬ 
posed he had his brother in his power, and that he could get 
from him what he pleased; but for once he was deceived. 
Angoji having returned to his tents, fled the same night, with 
a few confidential servants, for Tanjore, where he arrived in 
twenty hours from Jinji, Which is distant one hundred and 
twenty miles from that fort. Sivaji upon this plundered his 
brother’s camp; and having taken possession of Jinji by trea¬ 
chery, as also of some other forts belonging to Bijapur and 
Hyderabad, into which he put his own garrisons, retreated, 
and then sent back the Hyderabad troops to their own country. 
Bahadur Khan hearing of the meeting between Sivaji and the 
king of Hydembad, marched into his territories; and having 
exacted the payment of a large sum of money as a fine, returned 
to Ahmednagar, where he remained some time, and then 
encamped for the rains at the great tank of Ferrah Bagh. 
Ikhlas Khan, Mohakkam Sing, and others who had been 
wounded and taken prisoners atSultanghar, being now released, 

(1) Sivaji visited Abdul Hassan Kutub Shah in February 1677. 

(2) Madanna Pandit, the Wazir. 

(3) Venkoji. 
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joined the camp at Ahmednagar; and having paid their 
respects to Bahadur Khan, were re-established in their different 
ranks. Jadhu Tarai Dekhani and Sidi Halal, who had been 
sent for the protection of Gulshanabad, having been repri¬ 
manded harshly by Bahadur Khan on the Mahrattas entering 
their neighbourhood, in resentment, deserted to Sivaji’s army. 
As the Mahrattas had invaded the imperial territories, Bahadur 
Khan marched from Ahmednagar, and, leaving most of his 
baggage in the fort of Kandahar, advanced with all speed in 
pursuit of the enemy to the fort of Ramghar, where he learned 
that they had left the place two days before, after plundering 
the town and carrying away some of the wives of the inhabi¬ 
tants prisoners. The Khan, arriving in the vicinity of Hydera¬ 
bad, plundered and laid waste some places, at the instigation 
of Diler Khan. Intelligence was brought, that the enemy, who 
had been at Ramghar, were now divided into two bodies, one 
of which had passed on the borders of the Hyderabad terri¬ 
tories into their own country, and the other near Terk Chan- 
deh were plundering the imperial possessions. Bahadur Khan 
dispatched Diler Khan, Kutub-ud-Din Khan, and other chiefs 
after the enemy, who had retreated homewards, and marched 
in pursuit of the other body himself, sending Baki Khan and 
Fateh Khan with the artillery and baggage to Aurungabad. He 
came up with and engaged the enemy at a pass near the fort 
of Antour(i). Raja Shujan Sing Bundela, and his brother 
Inder Man, with the Mogul cavalry, formed the advanced 
guard. The enemy stood firm for some time, till Supkaran 
Bondela charged the grand body in conjunction with the troops 
of Balcheram; when after a short struggle, they fled, and the 
royal army pursuing them till night, took much spoil and 
many horses, which had been seized from merchants, to whom 
they were mostly restored. Bahadur Khan marched the next 
day through the pass of Antour, and the day after resolved to 
reach Aurungabad, which was sixteen kos distant. A few 
ofiicers, who had rode on before, fell in with some thousands 
of the enemy, and defended themselves on an eminence till the 
army came up, when they fled, and Supkaran Bondela pursued 
for some kos, and killed about four hundred, taking much 

(1) Aundha, about 10 miles south of Nasik. 
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plunder; his son Dalpatrao was wounded. The next day Baha¬ 
dur Khan arrived with the army at Aurangabad, and encamp¬ 
ed some time in the neighbourhood of that city. He conferred 
presents of horses and arms on his gallant officers, and in re¬ 
turn for their services, recommended them to His Majesty for 
promotion to higher rank. He next marched from Aurangabad 
to Satterah Batterah, thirty kos distant, where he encamped. 
Diler Khan, with his detachment, had pursued the enemy as 
far as the fort of Meruji in Bijapur, when he returned with 
much plunder taken from them. As the Mahrattas had for 
the two last spring harvests made incursions into Khandesh 
through the hills of Baiaghat, Bahadur Khan caused redoubts 
to be erected in each pass, and artillery, with proper guards, 
to be stationed in them. 

Sivaji’s Death, Character and Achievements 

Sivaji having marched from his country to invade the impe¬ 
rial territories, totally laid waste the district of Jalner and 
others; and his soldiers, notwithstanding his commands to the 
contrary, offered insults to the servants of Jan Mahummad, a 
religious, from whose curses it was believed Sivaji was taken 
ill, and shortly after died. Sivaji was a soldier unequalled, 
skilled in the arts of government, and a friend to men of virtue 
and religion. He planned his schemes wisely, and executed 
them with steadiness. He consulted many on every point, but 
acted according to that advice, which, after weighing in his 
own mind, he thought best applicable to his designs. No one 
was ever acquainted with his determinations but by the success 
of their execution. He built palaces and erected fortifications 
in every part of his coimtry; and it seemed as if he had the art 
of seeing all hidden treasures, for wherever his people were 
sent to make war, he directed them to spots where valuables 
were buried, as if he had laid them there himself. He kept forty 
thousand horses in his stables, which he had mounted to action 
by soldiers named bargirs. Every ten horses had one havildar, 
who had the care of feeding them, as also one water carrier, 
and a torch bearer; each hundred had an officer over the ten 
havildars; and every thousand a chief, who commanded the 
other ten. Wherever he sent five or six thousand, a chief of 
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consequence commanded on the service. He also entertained 
men who had their own horses; but the Mahrattas, who had 
most pay, were bargirs. When he detached an army on service, 
he supplied his bargirs with clothing and arms; and after the 
plunder of a country, whatever remained in their hands above 
their amount, was carried to the account of his treasury. He 
had numberless informers about his troops; so that if they kept 
back any money or goods from account, he forced them to give 
them up. 



HI. NICCOLAO MANUCCrS STORIA DO MOGOR 

[Niccolao Manucci, born at Venice in 1639, ran away to sea 
as a boy of 14, in 1653. This was the beginning of a wonder¬ 
ful series of adventures for the lad. He found on his ship a 
certain Lord Bellomont, who had left England in order to 
escape death at the hands of Oliver Cromwell. He became 
I ord Bcllomont’s page and travelled with him through Persia 
to Surat. En route to Delhi, his master died, and Manucci 
enlisted as a gunner in the service of Dara Shikoh. Aurangzeb’s 
gifted but luckless brother, on 80 rupees per mensem. Manucci 
refused, after Dara Shikoh’s death, to serve under Aurangzeb, 
whom he disliked, but he became an officer under Jaisingh 
Raja, and while in his camp, met Shivaji in June or July 1665. 
Tiring of the army, Manucci now settled down for a time at 
Bandra, but later exchanged the profession of arms for that of 
physic, and in this capacity entered the service of Shah Alum, 
—now governor of the Deccan (1678). In 1682, he went to 
Goa, and negotiated a treaty between the Goanese and the 
Marathas under Sambhaji. Finally, he went to Madras, 
married, and settled down in practice as a doctor in Madras, 
where he proved of great use, on account of his linguistic 
gifts and great local knowledge, to the English authorities. He 
died there in 1717. 

Manucci’s Storia Do Mogor is a wonderfully racy account 
of the Moghul Empire. Manucci well earned his title of “the 
Pepys of Moghul India.” He went everywhere and saw 
everything. Shivaji he knew personally, hence his account of 
the great captain’s career is of unusual interest, coming as it 
does from a well informed contemporary. On many incidents, 
e.g., the much discussed death of Afzal Khan, he supplies new 
and important evidence. The following extracts are, by kind 
permission of Messrs. John Murray, taken from William 
Irvine’s translation.] 

Shaistah Khan sent against Shivaji (1659) 

Aurangzeb was very liberal In making promises when he 
wanted to gain his ends, at the same time having quite made 
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up his mind not to keep his word. His maxim, as I said, 
was to make use of oaths only to deceive, the truth of which 
the reader will gather from my history. Thus he broke his word 
to Shivaji, but it cost him dear. For up to this day on which I 
write (? 1669) he has quite as much as he can manage to struggle 
with this single prince. At the end of this book can be seen 
the acts of Shivaji and the difficulties which were encountered 
by this great and powerful king on his accoimt. We come now 
to the beginning of the wars between Shivaji and the Mogul. 

Finding himself now fully established as king, Aurangzeb 
sent Shaistah Khan in fifty-nine (1659) with a powerful army 
to compel Shivaji to pay tribute, and prohibit him from collec¬ 
ting the revenues conceded to him when the rising against 
Shahijahan was begun. He treated as of no account the deed 
on a plate of copper which he had given to him (Shivaji), 
whereon was written the grant, as I stated at the end of Part I. 
Orders were also given to Shaistah Khan to threaten the 
Kings of Bijapur and Gulkandah, and make them agree to 
higher tribute. Those pitiful and timorous creatures did as 
requested by Aurangzeb. But Shivaji did not act thus; he 
took up arms, and attacking first in one direction and then in 
another plundered the Mogul country and Bijapur, taking 
many fortresses and territories. 

Descent of Shivaji 

May be the reader would like to know who this Shivaji was 
and to comply with such a reasonable wish I will place here 
what I meant to insert elsewhere, in order to make a conti¬ 
nuous story of the events in the early part of Aurangzeb’s 
reign. For he who writes to please others must satisfy those 
others’ will, while ever keeping close to historical verity. 

Shivaji— that is to say, ‘Lord One-and-a-quarter’(^) the first 
of his family, was the bastard son of a Hindu king, of whom 
I spoke. His mother was the daughter of a carpenter. When 
this bastard had grown up, he claimed the crown upon the 
death of his father, although he had a brother, who was legi¬ 
timate. As the officers and nobles refused their allegiance, 

(1) A wrong etymology; from Savai, one and a quarter. The name is 
obviously that of the Hindu God Shiva, meaning ‘auspicious,’ ‘lucky,’ 
‘fortunate,’ followed by the honorific suffix Ji. 
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he was forced to flee and apply to the King of Bijapur, who 
was then powerful. The Bijapur King took him into his 
service, and gave him some provinces near the town of Chavel 
(Cliaul), as far as Camba (Cambay, Kambhayat), near the lands 
of the Portuguese towards Bassaim (Bassein) and Bombaim 
(Bombay)(^). 

He served Bijapur loyally, and so also did his son Shahji; 
but not so Shivaji, son of Shahji. The latter lived in the family 
territory while his father was at the court, and began to realize 
money without sending any to his father. Next he began to 
enlist men and attack the lands of Bijapur in all directions, 
giving no heed either to his father or the king. The latter 
complained to Shahji of Shivaji’s temerity, and Shahji replied 
that his majesty might act as he pleased. His son neither obeyed 
him nor remitted to him the revenues of their lands, and had 
already declared himself a rebel to the crown. 

The King of Bijapur wrote to Shivaji that his unruly conduct 
was not the way to respond to the benefits that had been con¬ 
ferred on his grandfather, and were still being shown to his 
father and himself. He should desist from such courses and 
repair to the court, where an office would be given him. 
Shivaji took no notice of this letter, and continued his plunder¬ 
ing more vigorously than before, so that the King of Bijapur, 
finding himself endangered because Shivaji had taken one of 
his fortresses, determined to send against him a famous 
general called Afzal Khan. This man pursued Shivaji so 
persistently that the rebel was forced to take refuge in the 
mountains. Finding himself powerless for further resistance, 
he resorted to a trick writing to Afzal Khan a letter, in which 
he made excuses, confessed himself a criminal and culprit, and 
asked the general to intercede for him. He besought pardon 
from the king. 

Afzal Khan replied that he might come in without any 
hesitation, that he would obtain his pardon from the king, and 
would be always his protector. But he must appear without 

(1) Chaul, a town and seaport, 20 miles south of Bombay, lat. 18° 34' 
long. 72° 59'; Cambay (Kambhayat), 230 miles north of the same city lat. 
22° 18", long. 72° 39'; Bassein, 28 miles north of the same city, lat. 19° 20', 
long. 72° 52'. 
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delay to obviate the receipt of fresh orders from the king, 
enjoining further exertions to defeat and capture him. it 
would be better for himself and for his men to come to a 
friendly agreement than to allow any opening for the horrors 
of war. In any case, however, he (Shivaji) could not resist 
long, the king being so much the more powerful. 

Shivaji consented to appear before Afzal Khan, but begged 
him to come withonly five persons to a spot at a distance 
from the camp, while on his side he (Shivaji) would bring no 
more than five men. He would fall at his feet and throw him¬ 
self upon his mercy. Delighted at finding that Shivaji meant 
to give himself up, Afzal Khan accepted his proposals. At a 
distance from the camp he caused to be made ready a splendid 
tent with carpets for the reception of Shivaji, who on his side 
did not neglect to send messages, imploring Afzal Khan’s 
friendship and assurances of the petitioners being received 
with affection, 

Meanwhile he (Shivaji) so disposed his army for the carry¬ 
ing out of his plot that when he gave the agreed signal, all of 
them, spurring on their horses, could gallop straight into the 
royal camp. Shivaji got ready a small and very sharp lancet, 
which at the top was forn^ed into the shape of a ring with a 
projecting stone. Pushing a finger into the ring, the lancet was 
concealed under cover of the hand (}). His five companions 
received orders that when he embraced the general, they 
should silently seize their swords, and fall each upon one 
particular enemy. All the five men with their leader, Shivaji, 
wore coats of mail beneath their clothes. This precaution 
was not adopted by Afzal Khan and his five men, nor did they 
suspect the treachery about to be practised on them. 

Afzal Khan was in his tent between the two armies, waiting 
with great anxiety for the arrival of Shivaji, and building, 1 
fancy, many castles in the air. Then Shivaji appeared with his 
five men, all on horseback. At some distance from the tent 
they descended from their horses, Shivaji began to advance, 
bowing again and again, as if he was petitioning for a good 
reception and was in a state of apprehension. Afzal Khan 

(1) This is Manucci’s version of the famous “Vagh nakh” or tiger’s 
claws 
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beckoned to him with his hands that he might approach with* 
out fear ; and as Shivaji drew near, Afzal Khan raised his 
arms as if to embrace him. Shivaji’s hands came round him 
lower down, Afzal Khan being a tall man and very corpulent; 
then swiftly and forcibly he rent open Afzal Khan’s abdomen 
from the left to the right side, so that the bowels protruded. 
The other five men laid hold of their swords and cut to pieces 
Afzal Khan’s companions. The appointed signal was given, 
and Shivaji’s soldiers arriving, fell upon the army of Afzal 
Khan, and being taken unawares, it could not resist the impe¬ 
tus of Shivaji, more especially now its general was gone. Every¬ 
thing was thrown into confusion, and the men took to flight. 
But Shivaji had adopted measures by which the passes into the 
bills were already occupied by his soldiers, and thus the whole 
of the royal army was disposed of. He became more power¬ 
ful than ever through the plunder in horses, arms, and money 
that he acquired. 

From this time Shivaji began to plunder the territories of 
the Mogul in addition to those of Bijapur. He took various 
strongholds more frequently by deceit than by force of arms. 
He ravaged towns and cities, above all Surat(i), where he re¬ 
mained seven days with seven thousand horsemen, gathering 
all that there was of gold and silver in that famous part. It 
was through the reputation thus acquired by Shivaji as a 
valiant and quick-witted man that Aurangzeb, when Viceroy 
in the Dakhin, conceded to him the lands of which 1 have 
already spoken so as to make use of him in case of necessity. 
Aurangzeb’s object was to have someone on his side in case he 
failed in his attempt to become king, and he knew how defensi¬ 
ble Shivaji’s territories were, owing to their situation among 
hills. 

Shivaji wounds Shaistah Khan 

At the beginning of this my second part 1 said that Aurang¬ 
zeb had sent his uncle, Shaistah Khan, to make war against 
Shivaji in the Dakhin. As soon as he reached the lands of 
Shivaji he took a small fortress called Puna. Outside it he 

(1) Surat was taken on January S, 1664 (? O.S.). Shivaji was there 
six days. 
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lived in a mud house that he had caused to be built near a 
tank. There he meant to pass the rainy season. 

Shivaji sought every means of killing Shaistah Khan, being 
thus counselled (so they say) by Rajah Jaswant Singh, who 
would have liked to appropriate the treasury of Shaistah Khan. 
He (Shivaji) came to the resolve to send bold and resolute 
men among the soldiers and into the dwelling of Shaistah 
Khan. They were to pretend to be dependents of Shaistah 
Khan, so that they could carry out the plot in security and 
digging through the house wall should slay whatever men and 
women were found therein. 

To put in execution such a plan, he availed himself of the 
custom among the Moghuls of sounding their military music 
eight times in the day and night upon the anniversary of the 
king’s coronation(^). This takes place near the headquarters 
of the general—namely, in the morning at six, at nine, at 
noon, at three in the afternoon, at six, at nine, at midnight, 
and at three of the next day. For his purpose, he chose the 
hour of midnight, at the time the musicians began to play. 
Some of Shivaji’s soldiers, pretending to belong to the house¬ 
hold of Shaistah Khan, went back and fore saying to the 
musicians that as it was a night of rejoicing, the Nawab wished 
them to make a great sound with their instruments, the whole 
of them playing together. This was done that no one might 
hear when they were digging into the house. 

The women heard the sound of the picks, and reported to 
Shaistah Khan. He paid no heed to their statements, being 
already somewhat elevated by wine, but said the noise was 
made by troopers driving in pegs for their horse’s heel-ropes. 
Shivaji’s soldiers entered by the hole they had dug. The 
women were in consternation, not being accustomed to see 
men in their apartments; and thus they cried aloud, assuming 
there must be treachery on foot. The eldest son of Shaistah 
Khan called Buzurg Omedcan (Buzurg Umed Khan), ran in 
that direction sword in hand, but his valour served but to get 
his head cut off, the soldiers of Shivaji using their swords 

(1) This would be the anniversary of the accession held on the 1st 
day of the 6th year. 1st Ramazan, 1073 H. (April 9,1663, N.S.). 
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against every one they encountered^). The women perceived 
there was a design by the enemy to assassinate the Nawab 
Shaistah Khan. They lamented, saying that Shaistah Khan 
was killed, and they blew out the lamps, so that no one might 
see him. 

The enemy rushed hither and thither, and, unable to see, eight 
of them fell into a tank. Shaistah Khan stood, spear in hand, 
ready to resist anyone coming at him. On their finding him, 
he managed to kill one, but another delivered a sword-stroke, 
which cut off his index finger and severed the spear staff. 
These daring men heard the voices of the women who were 
saying that the Nawab was already dead; and concluding they 
had effected their purpose they came away to their own camp. 

I leave it to the reader to imagine the confusion existing in 
the camp during that night, everyone imagining that Shivaji 
was in their midst and slaying all men without intermission. 
In this confusion Shaistah Khan’s sufferings from his wound 
were increased from not being able to call in any surgeon for 
fear that in place of a surgeon, some traitor might gain admit¬ 
tance. When Aurangzeb, being then in Kashmir, received a 
report of this treachery, it being a little after his hearing the 
news of Mir Jumlah’s death, he wrote to Shaistah Khan 
directing him to proceed as Governor to Bengal. In reply, 
Shaistah Khan prayed His Majesty to leave him in the Dakhin, 
for he longed to wreak vengeance for his son’s death and the 
loss of his limb occasioned by Shivaji’s treachery. He took 
upon himself either to lose his own life or to destroy Shivaji’s 

(1) Manucci mistakes the name of the son killed, who was Abu’l Path 
Khan; Buzurg Umed Khan did not die till the 8th Rajah, 1106 H., (February 
22, 1695), when he was Governor of Allahabad. The Ma’asir-ul-Umara, ii. 
690-702, tells us of Shaistah Khan’s doings. He replaced Muazzam Khan 
(Mir Jumlah) some time in 1069 H. (1659). He took up quarters for the 
rains at Puna, but went out to besiege Chaknah, which was taken after 56 
days on the 16th Zu, 1 Hiijah, third year (August 13th, 1661). He then re¬ 
turned to Puna. ShivRji's attack was early in the 6th year, which began 
on April 9,1663. Abul Path Khan was killed. The report was received on 
May 8,1663; Aurangzeb was displeased, and thought Shaistah Khan had 
been negligent. On May 13, 1663, Prince Muazzam started from Kashmir 
to replace him in the Dakhin (Alamgirnamab, 819). Shaistah Khan lost his 
for^nger. 
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army and kill Shivaji himself. A fresh order issued from 
Aurangzcb directing him peremptorily to remove to Bengal, 
but Shaistah Khan, anxious to gain a reputation for courage 
and also eager for vengeance, wrote once more to the King 
asking to be left in the Dakhin, where he would bear all the 
expenses of the war until Shivaji was destroyed. At the same 
time he wrote to his friends to save him from removal. 

His friends at court did loyally all that they could to assist 
Shaistah Khan ; but Aurangzcb was immoveable in his deter¬ 
mination, and replied with severity that a man in a passion 
could never act with prudence and that the stay of Shaistah 
Khan in the Dakhin as leader against Shivaji could result in 
nothing but the loss of his army. He therefore wrote to him 
once again that without further discussion he must start for 
Bengal. Thu? was Shaistah Khan sent against his will to take 
charge A the province of Bengal. When Shaistah Khan left 
the Dakhin, Aurangzcb recalled Jaswant Singh to court, who 
instead of obeying retired to his own territory. Aurangzeb 
ordered Mahabat Khan(i) to march with all rapidity possible 
to take up the office of Shaistah Khan and continue the cam¬ 
paign against Shivaji, sending also his own son, Shah Alam, 
not as Commander, but as respresentative of the royal person 
in matters of parade. 

Shivaji goes to Court and after some months takes to flight 

Dilcr Khan, being habituated to treachery, wished several 
times to kill Shivaji, and to this intent solicited Rajah Jai 
Singh to take his life, or at least to give him (Diler Khan) 
leave to do so. He would assume all responsibility, and see that 
the Rajah was held blameless. He said the king would rejoice 
at such a result. For Shivaji’s valour and intrepidity would 
never give any rest to the Mogul. But Rajah Jai Singh, who 

(1) Mahabat Khan in the fifth year (1662-63), had been removed from 
Kabul to Gujrat. In the eleventh year (1668-9) he was sent back to 
Kabul. His formal appointment to the Dakhin is not recorded; but after 
Shivaji’s attack on Surat (1664). Mahabat Khan had an engagement with 
him in that neighbourhood. Surat was in the Gujarat Province (see Ma’asir 
Ul-Umara iii 590, 592 and‘Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri,’71). Prince Mua’zzam at 
this time was about twenty-one. 
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h4d pliedged his word and oath not to allow of a murder, but 
rather that the king should treat Shivaji with great honour, 
never listened to the words of Diler Khan. On the contrary 
he made arrangements to send Shivaji to Court well guarded; 
and he wrote to his heir, Ram Singh, to take precautions 
against the king’s murdering Shivaji. For he had pledged his 
word, confirmed by an oath, to protect him. Better would it 
be for his bouse to be extirpated than to permit Aurangzeb, 
under cover of his words, to organize treachery. 

Upon Shivaji’s arrival at Delhi the king caused him to 
appear in his presence.C*^) and instead of giving him the pro¬ 
mised position, which was to be the highest in his audience- 
hall, he caused him to be assigned the lowest place in the first 
circle of nobles within the golden railing. Shivaji was much 
hurt at this deed of Aurangzeb’s, which did not conform to 
the promises received, and angry (so to speak) at being still 
alive, he said resolutely to Aurangzeb that the position allotted 
was not according to that promised to him under oath, nor 
to the agreement made with Rajah Jai Singh. From this his 
first reception he could well surmise what would come to pass 
thereafter. Let Aurangzeb remember that the officers in His 
Majesty’s presence, with the exception of Namdar Khan,(^) 
who was a good soldier, were the rest of them so many old 
women, whom he had overcome in the field with the greatest 
ease. Thus not one of them deserved the position he held. 
Then in anger he came out. 

Everybody imagined that Aurangzeb would order him to be 
slain; but Aurangzeb was not moved to display passion openly, 
and only carried out his design in secrecy. He gave a sign 
that they were to talk Shivaji over, for at that time it was not 
known what he might want to state to the court. Some of 
them came out and managed to console him, saying it was the 

(1) According to the 'Ma’asir>i-Alamgiri’, 55, line 6, the audience 
took place on the 18th Zu 1 Quadah, 1076 H. (May 22,1666). 

(2) This must be meant for Namdar Khan, the son of Jafar Khan, Wazir, 
by Farzanah Begam, sister of Mumtaz Mahal. Early in the reign he served 
under Jaswant Singh in the Dakhin, but was recalled to court in the 7th 
year (1664-65) (Ma’asir-ul-Umara, iii, 830). In part III, 33, Manucci claims 
this noble as a great friend of his. 
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habit of the King of Hindustan not to give forthwith the lirst 
place to those who had newly come to court. But he was 
co’tain to do so afterwards; for he held him in high esteem as 
a valiant captain. But he must wait with patience for a few 
days. 

In the interval Aurangzeb issued orders that he should be 
escorted to his tent and, as sentries over him they should post 
round his tent three corps of guards. This was until the palace 
of Fida,e Khan(^) could be made ready for him. Thus he 
dwelt some months in a tent; and finding there was no appear¬ 
ance either of the execution of the royal promises or of an 
opportunity of flight from the hands of Aurangzeb, he sent to 
ask permission for his soldiers and captains to leave for their 
own country. 

This Aurangzeb accorded, and was contented to detain the 
persons of Shivaji, of Sambhaji, his son, and of Netuji,(2) the 
most renowned captain in Shivaji’s service. 

Shivaji, on the advice of Ram Singh, son of Rajah Jai Singh, 
who was one of the captains on guard over him, sent several 
times each week large covered baskets of sweetmeats to be 
shared among the officers and others. Aurangzeb took no 
precautions about this, acute though he was, for he supposed 
such presents were sent by Shivaji by reason of his desire to 
give alms in thanks to God for his freedom. When the adorn¬ 
ment of Fida,e Khan’s mansion was completed he (Aurangzeb) 
gav; orders under the pretext of honouring Shivaji, that on the 
succeeding morning he should be removed to the said mansion, 
it being intended that he should be smothered there and buried 
on the spot. 

Ram Singh, fully carrying out his father’s instreutions and 

(1) Azam Khan Kokab, brother of Bahadur Khan, and Governor of 
Lahore. 

(2) Netuji Palkar (called Nethuji by Khali Khan,ii, 191, etc.) became 
sarnaubat, or general of Shivaji's cavalry, in 1657 or 1656, and from that 
time was conspicuous in all the Maratba campaigns tmtil 1664 (Grant-Duff, 
74, 76, 81, 86). The Ma'asir-i-AIamgiri, 5g, calls him the khwesh (aon-in- 
law) of Shivaji. Grant-Duff throws doubt on his conversion, but the Ma’asir 
-i-Alamgiri, 60, gives the date of his circumcision at the first Shawwal, tenth 
year, 1077 H. (March 27,1667). His new name was Murshid Quli Khan. 
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sufficiently acquainted with Aurangzeb’s character, had spent 
money without stint to obtain reports of any orders issued by 
the king either in favour of or against Shivaji. He thus heard 
of the royal order. Without delay Shivaji was informed, and 
he sent out to buy the large covered baskets of sweetmeats as 
usual. Then, concealing himself within one, he arranged to be 
carried away, he and his son, to a place of security, whence with 
good riding-horses he could take flight for his own country. 
Thus was it carried out. At seven o’ clock in the evening, hav¬ 
ing succeeded in getting away without anyone suspecting, 
Shivaji made use of the preparations made in the villages and 
woods, as arranged by Ram Singh and escaped without deten¬ 
tion into his own country.^) 

Next morning they went to remove Shivaji to the mansion 
where his life was to be taken. On entering the tent they saw a 
turban at the side of the cushion as if he were still asleep. They 
waited for a time, then once more they went to look if he was 
awake. But what was lying there was not able to move on any 
account ! Thus they went in several times without noticing any 
movement, nor did they hear any snoring. They uncovered him 
gently to find out if he was alive or dead. By this inspection 
they were undeceived, and at once reported to Ram Singh, who 
went to the king before any one else could speak to him. After 
making his bow, he stood, with a cast-down countenance, in 
perfect silence. Aurangzeb was puzzled by this change, Ram 
Singh being ordinarily of a jovial expression. He asked what 
this dejection meant, and why he had hot gone home. Ram 
Singh replied in a low voice that, he had bad news, namely, 
that Shivaji had disappeared. 

Aurangzeb was much put out by this event, and raising his 
hand to his head as if plunged in thought, he sent out orders 
throughout the realm for Shivaji to be traced. But Shivaji was 
already far on his road, traversing in one night what would 
have taken anyone else three days and three nights. In this 


(1) According to the ‘Alamgim&mah’, 971, line 16, Shivaji escaped in 
the night of the 27th Safar, ninth year, 1077 H. (August 29,1666), the 
court being then at Agra (ibid. 1021, line 10). He reached the Dakhin in 
December 1666, after an absence of 9 months. 
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way it was impossible to catch him, ,, is way being through 
jungles and mountains, places through which it is very difficult 
to pass. Being afraid that Netuji also might disappear, Aurang- 
zeb forced him into accepting service, and sent him off to the 
other side of the river (the Indus) to fight under Mahabat 
Khan. 

Shah Alam Negotiates with Shivaji 

At the time that Shah Alam was in Aurangabad he began to 
write to Shivaji,(i) hoping to draw the fox into the trap. He 
therefore wrote to him secretly with many professions of 
friendship, after which he asked for advice whether, now that 
he had his father’s army under him and the officers on his side, 
he would not do well to rebel, and do as his father had done 
to Shahjahan. Shivaji’s reply was that the opportunity was 
favourable, and if he did not make his attempt then, it might 
be that he would never again have the same easy chance. Shah 
Alam thought that already Shivaji was approaching the trap 
and therefore continued to serfd friendly letters. In them he 
stated that he had now made up his mind to make the attempt, 
but he prayed him to join in the enterprise. He pledged his 
word that if the plan succeeded he would without tail make 
him prince of all the Dakhin; he would never break his word 
as his father had done. 

Shivaji, who pretended not to penetrate the designs of 
Aurangzeb, wrote to Shah Alam that most willingly would he 
join him and take vangeance upon Aurangzeb, and by his 
death put an end to the wars in the south. But, not having 
the cash required for a sound campaign, it was necessary for 
him to receive a large sum of money. With this he would 
collect his men, who at the time of his imprisonment had gone 
to their homes. In addition, he must have authority to plunder 
several wealthy towns and villages. After that task was done, 
he gave his word that he would join. All this was conceded 
by Shah Alam, a large sum of money was sent, and he (Shivaji) 
was allowed to plunder in all directions. By this means Shivaji 

(1) See Grant Duff, 98, 99, years 1667, 1668; and catrou, part iii, 
77-80. 
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grew rich, and recruited many men and strengthened his fort¬ 
resses, 

Shah Alam pretends to revolt in the hope of seizing Shivaji 

During this interval Shah Alam employed his commanders 
in matters of little importance, strict orders being given them 
not to enter into the territories of Shivaji. From this cause 
these officers, who were not then in the secret, wrote letter 
after letter to Aurangzeb, informing him that they could not 
make out the intentions of Shah Alam, who was wasting their 
time, whilst Shivaji went on robbing and plundering, to the 
great damage of the Dakhin. Diler Khan wrote with the 
others, but more bitterly,(’) 

But Aurangzeb, who knew the orders he had given to his 
son, concealed everything, and replied to the officers, telling 
them to obey and take no notice of Shah Alam’s acts; but if 
he did not do well, he would recall him to court. Meanwhile 
he wrote letters to Shah Alam praising him for his mode of 
working, and told him to build a bridge of gold for Shivaji, so 
as to bring him into his camp. 

Things were in this condition when Shah Alam, assuming 
that Shivaji must be now satisfied, wrote him one more letter 
begging him not to delay his arrival, for he (Shah Alam) 
began to fear his father might discover the plot he had in 
hand. Shivaji replied that he was then ready to move, but he 
wanted an assurance that Rajah Jaswant Singh and the other 
officers had declared themselves on the prince’s side. When 
he was quite certain of this, he would most certainly appear in 
the imperial camp with all his army. Satisfied with such a 
response, Shah Alam began to talk to Rajah Jaswant Singh, 
who not being well affected to Aurangzeb, accepted the pro¬ 
posal at once. Thus one by one, all of them subscribed the 
document, in which Shah Alam made separate promises to each. 

Finding now that he had procured the signatures of the 
greater number of his officers to the agreement to rebel, 
Shah Alam ordered Diler Khan to come to him in audience, as he 

(1) For the official document of the rebellion, see ‘Ma’asir-i-Alamgiri’, 
100. The report was received after the 28th Zu, I Hijah of the 13 year, 
1080 H. (May 19, 1670). 

MoNa21-i;a 
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had something to teli him. The talk was intended to be about the 
rebellion, and Shah Alam hoped, by thus sending for DilerKhan 
the last of all, that he would be able, by pointing to the exam¬ 
ple of the others, to draw him over more easily to his faction. 
But Diler Khan already aware of the plot for the rebellion, put 
no trust in Shah Alam, knowing how very sharp-witted Aurang- 
zeb was; hence all this plotting might be make-believe. Thus, 
to protect himself, he sent word to Shah Alam that he had no¬ 
thing whatever to do at his audience, being in the King’s ser¬ 
vice. He was there in the field, ready to go out to fight in any 
direction he might desire; such an order he would obey forth¬ 
with, but to his audience he would not go. 

It was in vain that Shah Alam resorted to every device to 
bring over Diler Khan to his side, for the king was desirous of 
getting rid of Diler Khan out of his sight. But this general, fully 
experienced by this time in every subtlety, would never consent 
to appear in audience. He perceived that even if Shah Alam 
really rose in rebellion and obtained mastery over the kingdom, 
he would not lose any reputation by abstention, for his proved 
fidelity would continue to make him esteemed. 

Finding that he could not convince Diler Khan, Shah Alam 
passed him over and sent the document signed by the other 
generals to Shivaji. He added that, to secure the proposed ob¬ 
ject -that is, to make himself master of the kingdom by seizing 
his father— all that was now wanting was the aid of Shivaji’s 
valour and his powerful army. With this intent he would take 
the field fully resolved and begin his march. He prayed Shivaji 
earnestly not to delay, and thereby give Aurangzeb time to col¬ 
lect more soldiers; for he (Shah Alam) had not then under him 
more than ten thousand horsemen, and with them he could not 
resist the valour and fury of so great an army as his father’s. 
He would publish it to all the world that his ally was the fam¬ 
ous Shivaji, who was executing righteous vengeance for the tre- 
chery that Aurangzeb had practised on him. 

Thus did Shah Alam take the field, announcing to the world 
that he was on his way to Delhi to seize his father and crown 
himself king. As a demonstration that he already felt the scep¬ 
tre in his hand, he granted large pay to his generals, distributed 
governments, granted provinces, remitted tribute. In this way 
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the kingdom was filled with the rumour;. and as happens in 
rebellions, jome rejoiced at the rising, others complained that 
they would be ruined and djstroyed, that there would be an 
end of the prosperity then beginning to prevail in Aurangzeb’s 
reign. All this was mere child’s play; but at the head of the game 
were persons who meant to carry out a plot of great profit to 
the Mogul. 

Aurangzeb feigned to be much terrified, and showed great 
alarm at this rebellion. To bear this out, he ordered the treasure- 
houses to be opened and preparation to be made for taking the 
field, and he began to engage additional men for his army. 
Meanwhile he sent Fida, e Khan with the ten thousand horsemen 
then present to hold the forts on the river Chambal, where 
Dara had taken up his position against Aurangzeb at the first 
battle of which I spoke. He then got ready mules and camels 
to be loaded with gold, as if in preparation for flight. He start¬ 
ed a rumour to that effect. 

Fida, e Khan, to show what a valient man he was, after have 
ing erected his tents at the place alluded to, sent a message to 
the king that he might take his case. For so long as one soldier 
was left in the camp, Shah Alam should never be allowed to 
advance; and even if any disaster happened. His Majesty would 
still have time to retire whenever he pleased. Fida, e Khan was 
a brave soldier, of whom I shall have something to say farther 
on, but he was guilty of this rhodomontade with the idea of 
procuring the royal favour. He had already some idea of the 
real state of the case. 

Aurangzeb simulated fear in the hope of increasing Shivaji’s 
willingness to join the undertaking, and of a truth it was nece¬ 
ssary to be very skilful if you were to hit the bull’s-eye through 
all this deception. Having great natural judgement, and by 
this time great experience, Shivaji mocked at the cunning fox, 
after having attained his own ends by adding to his own wealth 
and power. For, in place of joining Shah Alam, he wrote him 
a letter in which he said that, since Aurangzeb had only ten 
thousand horsemen, while he (Shah Alam) had over a hundred 
and twenty thousand combatants, he might march by himself 
on the said enterprise. It was very easy of accomplishment. He 
would take care that no one should come to seize the Dakhin, 
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and he gave his word that during that time he would not realize 
for himself any more of the revenue than what Aurangzeb had 
conceded to him when Viceroy of the Dakhin. 

Shah Alam was thunderstruck at such a reply, which he sent 
on at once to the King. Nevertheless, he continued his march to 
prove that he was in earnest, and dispatched letter upon letter 
to Shivaji, begging him not to desert him at this crisis. For it 
was on his advice alone that he had made up his naind to enter 
on such an undertaking; if he did not as sit him, it was impos¬ 
sible to carry out the enterprise. Of a truth, any one else than 
Shivaji would have fallen into the net. But he stuck firmly to 
his text, that he would not meet the Mogul army otherwise than 
sword in hand and ready to cut off heads. He merely sent 
word that the prince ought to proceed and deliver battle. If 
by ill-luck any harm happened to him, he had always a friend 
on whom he could rely. The officers who had signed the paper 
solicited Shah Alam not to desert them nor leave the king time 
to collect an army. Thus they continued the march, already 
assured, as they thought, of victory and of a new King. 

The Deception is Discovered 

When quite certain that his plot had ended in smoke, that it 
was impossible to cheat Shivaji, and there was a fear that 
through the insistence of the officers, chiefly of Rajah Jaswant 
Singh, Action might be turned into reality, Aurangzeb sent off 
an officer called Abdul Jafar.(^) His orders were to seize with 
one hand Shah Alam’s horse’s rein, and with the other hold 
out to him a letter adding in a loud voice that by order of the 
.great Aurangzeb he must return to the place whence he had 
come nor advance a single step farther. 

At such words Shah Alam, Bahadur, betrayed terror; his face 
grew pale and he now displayed not valour, but consternation. 
He ordered a retreat upon Burhanpur and Aurangabad. The 
reader may here imagine for himself the fear and confusion 
into which the generals were thrown. They were discovered 
as traitors, while Diler Khan passed on in pride, not having 
accepted the proposal. It is certainly the fact that they were 

(1) The ‘Ma’asir-i'Alamglri’, 101, says Iftikhar Khan (Sultan Husain) 
was tent. For this man, see ‘M-ul-U’, i, 252; he died in 1092 H.(1681-1682). 
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all greatly perturbed, kno^g that if Aurangzeb did not 
pardon traitors who were of use to him, he would certainly 
never pardon those who had wanted to thrust him forth from 
the royal seat. 

The war against Shivaji began anew; but Aurangzeb had lost 
trust in the generals in the Dakhin and displaced them sending 
other captains in their place. Among others he sent Bahadur 
Khan. The displaced officers were sent elsewhere as viceroys 
and governors, and he kept them ever on the move from one 
government to another so long as he lived. Rajah Jaswant 
Singh was dispatched to the other side of the river Indus.(^) 
The rajah, although he made terrible grimaces, still obeyed for 
fear that Aurangzeb might attack him and ruin his family. 
Shah Alam went off to Aurangabad, abandoning to Bahadur 
Khan charge of the campaign against Shivaji. To the new 
commander Aurangzeb issued orders to defend the Dakhin 
from the ravaging of Shivaji; he was also ordered to attack 
Bijapur. Aurangzeb saw that unless he occupied that kingdom, 
he would never be able to destroy Shivaji; but of these cam¬ 
paigns I will speak hereaftar, so that I may not depart from the 
order of time. 

Shivaji enters die Carnatic to make War 

Shivaji had no idea of allowing his soldiers’ swords to rust. 
He therefore asked the King of Gulkandah to grant him a 
passage on his way to a campaign in the Carnatic^) against 
certain princes who had risen against Bijapur and Gulkandah. 
The King of Gulkandah having consented to his passing 
through he came to the Carnatic, and there, by his valour and 
determination, he took a great fortress called Gingi (Jinji)(®). 

(1) Jaswant Singh was made Thanhadar of Jamrud (in the Khaiher 
Pass) in the fourteenth year, 1082 H. (1671). Bahadur Khan's appointment 
to the Dakhin was made in Shawwal of the 16th year, 1083 H. (January* 
February, 1673). On this occasion he was granted a title of Khan Jahan, 
Bahadur ('Ma’asir-i-AIamgiri'. 109, line 10; 127, last line). 

(2) Grant Duff, 123. Shivaji was at Golkondah early in 1677; at Jinji 
in May of diat year ; the investment and capture of Vellur followed. Three 
other forts were taken. 

(3) Jinji, Jat. 12®. 16', long. 79®, 27', ei^ty-two miles south-west of 
Madras. 
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It indudes seven fortifications upon hills. There are many 
princes in the Carnatic, but they would not agree to a joint 
defence; then he, like a dexterous falcon, pounched upon them, 
and took many other fortresses of great value, and lands con¬ 
taining many subjects of the Bijapur kingdom. By these vic¬ 
tories he increased his strength, and subsequently was able to 
resist the armies of Aurangzeb. But in the course of these 
victories he met with one cause of vexation, for his son, 
Shambaji, was a man of unruly habits, who seized other men’s 
wives. This gave rise to complaints from the officers and 
others; and their dissatisfaction was likely to be the cause of 
great injury to Shivaji, if thereby any revolt were occasioned. 
Finding that Shambaji would not listen to his words, his father 
decided to have him seized and sent as a prisoner to some 
fortress. He intended then to leave the crown to his younger 
son, called Ram Raja, in these days known under the designa¬ 
tion of Shivaji. But Shambaji became aware of his father’s 
intentions, and knowing that the king (? Aurangzeb) would be 
delighted to have him within his territories, he made an appeal 
to him, and was received most amicably(i). 

Shah Alam goes to Aurangabad and the Death of Shivaji 

It was in this year that Aurangzeb, dissatisfied at the way in 
which Bahadur Khan was conducting the war against Shivaji 
and Bijapur, ordered him to be superseded by Diler Khan, 
and directed him to return to Court. He came, but with such 
ostentation that Aurangzeb was forced to show his displeasure. 
He took away his pay and rank, and paid no farther attention 
to him. He remained in this position for some time, until 
Shah Alam interceded for him in such a way that in the end 
the king gave way to the Prince’s petitions, and restored his 
pay and rank. But this caused no improvement in Bahadur 
Khan, who remained as convinced os ever that the king was 
under some obligation to allow him his pay and rank, or even 
greater than that he held. 

Meanwhile Diler Khan did what he could to defend himself 

(1) Grant Duff, 129, has this under the year 1679, but he says SamUiaji 
was actually a prisoner of his father at Panalta, and then escaped to the 
Moghuls-under Diler Khan. 
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from Shivaji, who did nothing but plunder in every direction, 
it was not possible to attack his territory as they lay among 
bills very difficult of access, forming as it were a defence unto 
themsdves. For if any force penetrated them, the passes 
were so easily closed behind them, that the greater portion of 
the invaders were kept there unable to do anything. The most 
that Diler Khan could do was to fight with Bijapur and Gul- 
kandah; and from consideration of this war, Aurangzeb once 
more ordered Shah Alam to the Dakhin. Shivaji, to show 
how little he thought of Shah Alam, advanced to the gates of 
Aurangabad without Shah Alam being able to do anything— 
nay, be was in great fear lest Shivaji might attack the suburbs 
and sack the whole environs^). For he had such vigilant 
spies that he was informed of the places where this man and 
the other had buried their wealth through fear of him. But 
Shivaji could not tarry long, for by rushing hither and thither 
he tired himself out, and died vomitting blood in one thousand 
six hundred and seventy-nine.(2) 


(1) Grant Duff, 129, ascribes this event to 1679, and says the place 
plimdered was Jalnah, where Shivaji remained three days without Shah 
Alam moving from Aurangabad, a distance of a little over forty miles (see 
Khafi Khan, ii, 270, 271 ). 

(2) The Ma’asir>i-Alamgiri, 194, line 7, and the‘Tarikh-i-Muhammadi, 
state that Shivaji died on the 24th Rabi 11 of the twenty-third year, 1091H. 
(May 22,1680, N. S.). The latter describes him as Shivaji, Bhonslah, son of 
Sahiji, a big man in the Dtdchin and a gainer of victories; while the former 
yields the detail that having come in from a ride, be vomitted blood twice 
through excess of heat. Grant Duff’s date (p. 131) is April 5, 1680- Kafir 
ba-Jahannum raft (An infidel went to hell) is a chronogram for the event. 
See above pp,. 15S and 223, note 4. 



IV. THE REV. JOHN L'ESGALIOT’S NARRATIVE 
OF THE FIRST SACK OF SURAT, 1664 

[This is a graphic description by an eye-witness of the first 
sack of Surat, and the terrible barbarities inflicted on the un¬ 
fortunate Hindu inhabitants by the Marathas. The writer, the 
Rev. John L’Escaliot, was the chaplain of the English factory 
of Surat, and the letter was dated January 26th, a few days 
after the event, so that the facts were fresh in his mind. This 
letter was found in the papers of Sir Thomas Browne, and by 
a mistake, was originally printed in bis works, but it is now 
known to have been addressed to his brother George at Nor¬ 
wich. His description of Sivaji “of a mean stature, erect and 
of an excellent proportion; active in exercise, and whenever he 
speaks, seems to smile; a quick and piercing eye, and whiter 
than any of his people,” is the most vivid pen-picture, by an 
eye-witness, of the great captain, which has come down to us; 
it should be compared with Thfevenot’s “little, swarthy man, 
with sharp, fiery eyes”. Full accounts of the contemporary 
documents bearing upon the first sack of Surat may be con¬ 
sulted in Sir William Foster’s English Factories in India, 1661- 
1664.J 

A letter from the Rev. L’Escaliot to bis Brother 
Surat, January 26th, 1664 

“Thus farr, deare Bro(ther), I had wrote on Tuesday, the 5 
of January, about ten in the morning, when on a suddan a 
strong alarme was brought to our house from the towne, with 
news that Seva-jee, Raya or principall govemour (for such 
assume not the name of kings to themselves, but yet endeav¬ 
our to bee as absolute, each in his province, as his sword can 
make him), was coming downc with an army of uncertainc 
number upon Surat to pillage the citty; wich newes strooke no 
small consternation into the mindes of a weake and efeminate 
people, in soe much that on all hands there was nothing to bee 
seene but people flying for their lives and lamenting the loss 
of their estates. The richer sort, whose stocke of mony was 
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large enough to ^rchase that favour at the hands of the 
Gowmour of the ^tle, made that their sanctuary and aban¬ 
doned their dwellings to a merciless foe; wich thay might well 
enough have defended, with the rest of the towne, had they 
had the heartes of men. 

The same day a post corns in and tdls them that the Army 
was come within tenne course(^) or English miles and made all 
hast forward; widh put the cowardly and unfaithfUll Oovem- 
our of the towne to send a servant to Seva-Gee to treat of 
some conditions of ransome. But Seva-Gee retaines the mes¬ 
senger and mardies forwards with all speed, and that night 
lodged his camp about five miles English from the citty; and 
the Governour perceiveing well that his mesenger returned not 
again and that Seva-Gee did not intend to treat at that dis¬ 
tance, he craves admission into the Castle and obtaineth it, 
and soe deserted his towne. 

The citty of Surat is the only port on this side India wich be¬ 
longs to the Mogol, and stands upon a river commodious enough 
to admit vessellsof 1000 tun 7 milles up; at wich distance from 
the sea there stands a reasonable strong castle, well manned 
and haveing great store of good guns mounted for the securing 
of the river. At a convenient distance on the north, east, and 
south sides of the castle is the city of Surrat, built of a large ex¬ 
tent and very populous, rich in marchandise, as being the mart 
for the great empire of the Mogol, but ill contrived into nar¬ 
row lanes and without any forme; and for buildings consists 
partly of brik (see the houses of the richer sort) partly of wood; 
the maine posts of wich sort only are timber, the rest is built 
of bambooes (as they call them) or caines, such as those youe 
make your angles (/. e., fishing rods) (of) at Norwich, but very 
large, and these being tyed together with the cords made of 
coconutt rinde, and being dawbed over with dirt, are the walls of 
^ the whole house and floors of the upper story of their houses. 
Now the number of the poore exceedingly surmounting the 
number of those of some quality, there bamboo houses are in- 
CTf^sed unmeasurably^ soe that in the greatter part c^the towne 
scarce two or three brick houses are to bee seen in a street, and 


(1) Us. 
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in some part of the towne not one for many streets together. 
Hiose houses wich are buih of bricke are usually built strong, 
their wails of 2 or 21 feete thiclK and the roofes of them flat 
and covered with a plaster likeplaster of Paris, widi makes most 
comodious places to take the evening aire in the hotter seasons. 

The whole towne is unfortified, either by art or nature. Its 
situation is upon a large piaine of many miles extent and their 
care hath beene soe little to secure it by art that they have 
only made against the cheefe avenues of the towne some weake 
and ill built gates, and for the rest in some parts a dry ditch 
easiely passable by a footman, wanting a wall or other defence 
on the innerside; the rest is left soe open that scarce any signe 
of a ditch is perceiveable. 

The people of the towne are either the marchants (and those 
of all nations almost, as English, Dutch, Portugalls, Turkes, 
Arabs, Armenians, Persians, Jewes, Indians of sevcrall sorts, 
but principally Banians), or els Moores, the conquerers of the 
country, Hindues or the ancient inhabitants, or Persees, whoe 
are people fled out of Persia ages agoe and heere, and some 
miles up the country, settled in great numbers. The Banian is 
one whoe thinks it the greatest wickedness to kill any creature 
whatsoever that hath life, least posibly they might bee the death 
of their father or relation; and the Persec doth su^JcrstitiousIy 
adore the fire as his god, and thinks it unpardonable sin to throw 
watter upon it; soe that if a house bee fired or their clothes 
upon their backs burning thay will, if thay can, hinder any 
man from quenching it. The Moores are troubled with none of 
these superstitions, but yet through the unworthy covetousness 
of the Governour of the towne thay had noe body to headthem nor 
none imto whome to joyne themselves, and soe fied away for com* 
pany; whereas, if there had beene 500 men trayimd and in a 
readyness, as by order from the King there ever should (whose 
pay the Governour puts into his owne pocket), the niunber to 
defend the citty would have amounted to some thousands. This 
was the condition of the citty at the tyme of its invasion. 

The invader Seva Gee is (as I have said) by extraction a Rayar 
or a Governour of a small country on the coast southwards 
of Basine, and was formerly a tributary to the King of Vijapore, 
but being of an asspiring and ambitious minde, subtile, and 
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whhaii a soldier, hee rebeils against the King, and partly by 
a fraude, partly by force, partly by corruption of the 
Kinp governours of the Kings castles, seaseth many of them 
into his hands, and v^rith all parte of a country for wich the 
King of Vijaporepaid tribute to the Mogol. His icsolencys were 
soe many, and bis success soe great, that the King of Vijapore 
thought it high tymeto indevoer his supression, or els all would 
be lost. Hee raises his armies, but is worsted soe every where 
by the rebsll that hee is forced to conditions, to release homage 
to Sevagee of those landes wich hee held of him, and for the rest 
Sevagee was to make good his possession against the Mogol as 
well as hee could. 

After some tyrac of forbearance the Mogol demands his 
tribute from him of Vijapore, whoe returns answer that hee 
had not possession of the tributary lands, but that thay were dc- 
tayned from him by his rebbell, whoe was growne too stroong 
for him. Upon this the Mogol makes warr both upon the King 
of Vijapore and Sevagee, but as yet without any considerable 
success. Many attempts hath been made, but still frusterated, 
either by the cuning or vallour or mony of Sevagee, but now 
of late Kuttup Chawne,(^) an Umbraw(2) who posessed (passed ?) 
by Surrat since I arrived, with 5000 men and 14 ellephants, and 
had 9000 men more wich marched another way towa(r)ds their 
randevouz, as wee hear hath taken from him a strong castle and 
(made ?) some impression into his country; to devert wich 
ware, it is probable he tooke this resolletion for invation of 
this country of Guzurat. 

His person is discribed by them whoe have seen him to bee 
of meane stature, lower some what then I am, erect, and of 
an excellent proportion; active in excersise, and when ever hee 
speaks seemes to smile; a quicke and peercing eye, and whitter 
then any of his people. Hee is disstrustfull, seacret, subtile, 
cruell, perfidious, insulting over whomsoever he getts into his 
power, absolute in his commands and in his punishments 
more than severe, death or dismembering being the punishment 
of every offence; if nesessity require, venterous and desperate 


(1) KutbKhan. 

(2) Omrah. 
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in execution of his resolves, as may appear® by this following 
instance. 

The king (of) Vijapore sends downe his unckell, a most ac- 
compleshed soldier, with 14,000 men into Sevagees country. 
The knowne vallour and experience of the man made Sevagee 
conclude that his best way was to assasinate him in his own armye 
by a suddan surprise. This conduct of this attempt, how 
dangerous soever, would have been undertaken by many of his 
men, of whose conduct hee might have asured himselfe, but it 
seeraes he would have the action wholly his owne. Hee there¬ 
fore, with 400 as desperate as himselfe, enters the army, undis¬ 
covered comes to the Genaralls tent, falls in upon them, kills the 
guard, the Genaralls sonn, wounds the father (whoe hardly es¬ 
caped), seiseth on his daughter and carries her away prisoner, 
and forceth his way backe through the whole army and returnes 
safe without any considerable loss. And afterward in dispight 
of all the King of Vij(a)pore could doe, hee tooke Rajapore, a 
gt eat port, plundered it, and seised our English marchants, Mr. 
Revington, Mr. Taylor, and digged up the English house for 
treasure, and kept the marchants in prison about eight months. 

Wedenesday the 6th January, about 11 in the morning, Seva¬ 
gee arrived neere a great garden without the towne about 1/4 
of a mile, and whilst hee was busied in pitching his tents sent his 
horsmen into the outward streets of the towne to fire the houses; 
soe that in less then halfe an houer wee might behold from the 
tops of our house two great pillars of smoke, the certaine signs 
of a great disolation, and soe thay continued burning that day 
and night. Thursday, Friday and Satturday still new fires 
raised, and everyday neererandneerer approaching our quarter 
of the towne. 

That the terror was great I know youe will eassly bclecve. 
And upon his first begining of his firing the remainder of the 
people fied as thicke as possible; so that on Thursday, the 
streets were almost empty, wich at other tymes are exceeding 
thicke with people; and we the English m our house, the Duch 
in theirs, and some few marchants of Turky and Armenia, 
neighbours to our English House, possessed of a seraw(^) or 


(1) Sarai. 
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place of reception for straingers, were left by the Govornour 
and his people to make what shift wee could to secure o«r- 
selves from the enemy. This might the English and Duch have 
done, leaveing the towne and goeing over the river to Swaliey 
to our shipps, wich were then riding in Swaliey Hole; but it was 
thought more like English men to make ourselves ready to 
defend our lives and goods to the uttermost than by a Sight to 
leave mony, goods, house to merceless people and were con¬ 
firmed in a resolution that the Duch alsoe dete (r) mined the 
same; though there was no^, possibility of releiveing one an¬ 
other, the Duch house beeing on the other side of (the) towne, 
almost an English mile asunder. 

In order therefore to our better defence, the President, Sir 
George Oxinden, a most worthy, discreet, couragious person, 
sent advice to our ships at Swaliey of our condition, with his 
disires to the captains to spare him out of their ships what men 
thay could; and wee in the meane tyme endeavored to fitt our 
house soe well as wee could, sending out for what quantety of 
provision of victualls, watter, and powder wee could gitt, of 
wich wee gott a competent store. Tow brass guns we procured 
that day from a marchant in towne of about 300 (weight) a 
piece, and with old ship carriages mountted them and made 
ports in our great gate for them to play out of to scoure a 
shorte pasage to our house. That afternoone wee sent aboard 
a ship in the river for guns, and had tow of about 600 (weight) 
per peice sent up in next morning with shott convenient. Some 
are set to melt lead and make bullets, others with chezels to 
cutt lead into slugs; no hand idle, but all imployed to streng¬ 
then every place, as tyme would give leave, to the best advan¬ 
tage. 

On Weddensday men arrive to the nomber of 40 odd and bring 
with them 2 brass guns more. Our 4 smaller guns are then carried 
up to the tope ofthe house and 3 of them planted to scoure 2 great 
streets ; the 4(th) was bent upon a rich churles house [Hogee 
Said Beoeg (Haji Zahid Beg), of whom more by and by],^ 


(1) Haji Zatiid Beg and Virji Vora were two of the leading merdtants of 
Surat, who had frequent dealings with the Company. Both were fabuloutiy 
wealthy, and the former was the Company’s next-door neighbour. 
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because it was equally of bight, and being posesed by the 
enemy might have beene dangerous to our house. Coptaines 
are appointed and every man quartered and order taken 
for reliveeing one another upon necessity. A fresh recrute 
of men coming of about 20 more, wee than began to 
consider what houses neere us might bee most prejuditiall, and 
on one side wee tooke possesion of (a) pagod or Banian idol 
temple, which was just under our house (wich haveing taken, 
wee were much more secured on that quarter), on the other a 
Moorish Meseete (masjid, i.e. mosque), where severall people 
were harboured and had windowes into our outward yard, was 
thought good to bee cleared and shutt up; wich was accordingly 
done by a party, (and) all the people sent to seeke some other 
place to harbour in. 

Things being thuss reasonably well prepared, newcs is brought 
us that Mr. Anthony Smith, a servant of the Companyes, one 
whoe hath beene Cheife in severall factoryes, was taken pri¬ 
soner by Sevagee (s) soulderiers as he came ashore neere the 
Duch house and was comeing to the English; an unfortunate 
acccdent wich made us all much concerned, knowing Scvagcc(s) 
cruelty, and indeed gave him over as quite lost. Hce obtaiiics 
leave some few houers after to send a note to the President, 
wherin hee aquants him with his condition, that hee being 
brought before Sevagee hce was asked what he was and such 
like questions and att last by Sevagee told that hee was not 
come to doe any personall hurte to the English or other mar- 
chants, but only to revenge himsclfe of Orom Zeb (the great 
Mogol) because he had invaded his counttry (and) had killd 
some of his relations, and that he would only have the English 
and Duch give him some treasure and hs would not medle 
with there houses; ells he would doe them all mischeefe possible. 

Mr. Smith disired him to sent a guard with him to the English 
house, least hee should findc any mollestation from his men, 
but he answers as yet hee must not goe away, but commands 
him to bee carried to the rest of the marchants where when hee 
came hee found the embassadour from the great King of 
Ethiopia unto Oram Zeb prisoner and pinioned, with a great 
number of Banians and others in the same condition. Haveing 
set there sometime, about halfc an hower, hce is' seised 
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Upon by a cupple of black rogues and pinioned, in that extre- 
mety that hee hath brought away thee marks in his armes with 
him. This (is) what hee writt and part of what he related when 
wee gott him againe. 

The President by the messenger [one of Sevagee (s) men as 
wee imagined] returned answer that hee wounderd at him, that, 
professing peace, hee should detaine an English man prisoner, 
and that if hee would send him home, and not to suffer his 
people to come soe neere his house as to give cause of suspi- 
tion, hee would hurt none of his men; otherwaj es hee was upon 
his owne defence. 

Upon these tearmes wee were all Wednesday and untill 
Thursday about 2 at afternoon, when perceiveing tops of 
lances on the other side of a neighbour house and haveing 
called to the men to depart and not come soe neere us but they 
not stirring and intending (as wee concluded) to sett fier to 
the house on the quarter, whereby our house would have been 
in most cmenient danger of being fiered alsoe, the President 
commanded 20 men, under the command of Mr. Gerrurd 
Aungier, brother of my Lord Aungier, to sa^y forth upon them, 
and another party of about soe many more to make good their 
retreate. They did soe, and when thay facd them judgd them 
to bee about 25 horsmen well mounted. They discharged at 
them and wounded one man and one horse, and the rest faced 
about and fled, but made a shift to carry of their wounded 
man, but the horss fell, haveing gone a little way. What be¬ 
came of the wounded man wee cannot tell; but Mr. Smith saw 
him brought into the armey upon mens shoulders and shewed 
there to Sevagee. Tow of our men were hurt, one shott 
slightly into the legg with an arrow; the other rashly parting 
from the rest and running on before, was cutt deep over the 
shoulder, but (thainksto God) in a faire way of recovery. 

On Wednesday afternoone a party of the enemy came downc 
to Hogee Said Begs house (hee then in the castle : one of a 
prodigous estate) and brake opon the undefended doores and 
ther continued all that night long and till next day that wee 
sallyed out upon theire men on the other quarter of our house. 
Thay appeared by tow or 3 at a tyme upon the tope of his 
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house to spye what preparations wee made, but as yet (we) 
had noe order to her upon them. Wee heard them all night 
long beating and breaking open chests and doores with great 
maulcs, but were not much concerned for him; for had the 
wretch had soe much heart as to have stood upon his guard, 
the 20 part of what thay tooke from him would have hiered 
soe many men as would have secured all the rest. When thay 
heard that wee wear abroad in the streets they immediately 
in hast deserted the house and that (as is afterwards appeared) 
in such hast as to leave tow baggs of mony dropt downe be¬ 
hind them; yet with intention, as they told the people they 
mett (such poore wretches as had nothing to loose and knew 
not whetner to flye) to returne next day and fier t he house; but 
that was prevented. 

On Friday morning the President sent unto the castle to 
Hogee Said Beg to know whither hee would permitt him to 
take possesion of and secure a great company of warehouses 
of his adjoyneing to our house and wich would bee of great 
consequence to preserve both his goods and our ho use. Hee 
testified his willingness, and immediately from the tope of our 
house, by help of a ladder, wee entered it and haveing found 
(that) the enemie, haveing beene all Wednesday afternoon and 
night till past Thursday noone plundering the great house, had 
likewise entered and begun to plunder his first warehouse but 
were scard, soe that little hurt was done. They had tyme to 
carry nothing that is as yet knowne of, and only broken open 
ceitaine vessells of quickesilvcr which there lay spilt about the 
warehouse in great quantetye. Wee locked it up and put a 
guard in the roome next the street, wich through help of a 
belcoone secured by thicke plank tyed to the belcoone pillers, 
soe close on to another as noe more space was left but for a 
muskett to play out,w as soe secured as no approoch could bee 
made againe to the dcore of his great house or any passage 
to the warehouse but what must come under dainger of our 
shott. 

In the afternoone on Friday Sevagee sends Mr. Smith as 
his messenger to our house with propositions and threats, 
haveing first made him oblige himselfe to returne, and witliall 
obliging himselfe when hee did returne that hee would doe him 
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HOC hurt, whatsoever mesage hee should bring. His mesage 
was to send him 3 lacks of rupees (every lack is 100,000 and 
every rupee is worth 2s. 3d.), or elss let his men freely to doe 
their pleasure to Hogee Said Begs house; if not, threatening 
to come and force us, and vowed to kill every person in the 
house and to dig up the houses foundation. To this it was 
answered by the messenger that came along with Mr. Smith 
that, as for his 2 propositions, he disired tyme to mak answer 
to them till the morrow, they being of soe great moment; and 
as for Mr. Smith, that hee would and did keep him by force 
and hee should not returne till than, when if he could consent 
to either proposition, hee would send him. 

Mr. Smith being thuss returned to us, youe may bee sure 
each man was inquisetive to know news; whoe told us for 
their number they do give themselves out to be 10,000 and 
thay were now at least a vary considerable armey since the 
coraming of tow Rayors with their men, whosse names hee 
knew not : that their horss were very good (and soe indeed 
those wich wee saw were) : that when hee came away hee 
could not (but) guess, by the money heaped up in tow great 
heapes before Sevagee his tent, than that hee had plundered 20 or 
25 lack of rupees : that - the day when hee came away in the 
morning there was brought in neere upon 300 porters, laden 
each with 2 baggs of rupees, and some hee guessed to be gold; 
that thay brought in 28 sere of large pearle, with many other 
Jewells, great diamonds, rubies, and emeralds (40 sere make 
37 pound weight), and these, with an increedable quantety of 
mony, they found at the house of the reputed richest mar- 
chant in the world (his name is Verge Vora, his estate haveing 
beene esteemed to bee 80 lack of rupees): that they were still, 
every hower while hee was there, bringing in loods of mony 
from his house. His desire of mony is soe great that hee 
spares noc harbour (ou) s cruelty to extort confessions from 
his prisoners; whips them most cruely, threatens death, and 
often executeth it (if) that doe not produce soe much as hee 
thinks they may or disires they should; at least cutts off one 
hand, soraetymes both. 

A very great many there were who hearing of his comeing 
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went forth to him, thinking to fare the better, but found there 
fault to there cost; as one whoe came to our house for cure. 
Hee went forth to meete him and told him hee was come from 
about Agra with cloth and had brought 40 oxen loaded with it, 
and that hee came to present him with it all or elss what part hee 
should please to command. Sevagee asked him if hee had noe 
mony. Hee answered that hee had not as yet sold any clothe since 
hee came to towne, and that he had noe mony. The villaine made 
his right hand to bee cutt off immediately and than bid him 
begond : he had noe need of his cloth. The poore old man 
returns, Andes his cloth burnt, and himselfe destetute of other 
harbor comes to the English house, where hee is dresed and fed. 

But to proceed: Mr. Smith farther tells us that on Thursday 
their came a young fellow with some conditions from the 
Governour, wich pleased Sevagee not at all; soe that hee 
asked the fellow whether his maister, being now by him cooped 
up in his chamber, thought him a woman to accept such condi¬ 
tions. The fellow imediately returns “•and wee are not women : 
I have somewhat more to say to youet,” drawes his dagger, 
and runs full at Sevagee (s) breast. A fellow that stood by 
with a sword redy drawne strikes betweene him and Sevagee and 
strikes his hand almost of, soe that (it) hung but by a pece of 
flesh. The fellow haveing made his thrust at Sevagee with all 
his might, did not stoop but run his bloody stumpp against 
Sevagee (s) breast and with (such) force, (that) both Sevagee 
and hee fell togather. The blood being seen upon Sevagee, 
the noise run through the camp that hee was killed and the 
crye went "kill the prisoners"; whereupon some were miserably 
hacked. But Sevagee haveing quitted himselfe, and hee that 
stood by haveing cloven the fellows scull, command was given 
to stay the execution and to bring the prisoners before him; wich 
was imediatly done, and Sevagee, according as it come in his 
minde, caused them to cutt of this mans head, that mans right 
hand, both the hands of a 3(rd). It comes to Mr. Smith(s) turne, 
and his right hand being comanded to be cut of, hee cryed out 
in Indostan to(i) Sevagee rather to cutt of his head; unto with 


(1) Hindustani. 
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end his hatt was taken of, but Sevageestopt execution, and 
soe (praised bee God) hec escaped. There were than about 4 
heads and 24 hands cult of. 

After that Mr. Smith was come away and retayned by the 
President and they heard the answer, hee sends the embassador 
ofEthiopia, whomehee had sett free upon dillivery of 12 horses 
and some other things sent by his king to Oron Zeb, to tell 
the English that hee did intend to vissitt us and to raise the 
house and kill eveiy man of us. The President resolutely 
answers that wee were redy for him and resolved not to stire : 
let him come when hee pleased and since hee had (as hee 
saide) resolved to come, hee bid him come one pore (pahar) 
(that is about the tyme of a watch) sooner then hee intended. 
With this answer the ambassadour went his way, and wee 
heard no farther from him any more but in the terrible noise 
of the fier and the hideous smoke wich wee saw, but by Gods 
mercy came not soe neere us as to take hold of us (ever bless¬ 
ed be His name). 

Thursday and Friday nights were the most tirrible nights 
for fier. On Friday, after hee had ransaked and dug up Verge 
Voras house hee fiered it and a great vast number more to¬ 
wards the Dutch house ; a fier soe great as turned the night 
into day, as before the smoke in the day tyme had almost 
turned day into night, rissing soe thicke as it darkned the sun 
like a great cloud. On Sunday morning about 10 a clocke (as 
they tell us) hee went his way, and that night lay 6 courss of 
and next day at noone was passed over Brooch river. 

There is a creedable information that hee hath shipt his 
treasure to carry into his owne country, and Sir George 
Oxenden hath sent a fregate to see if hee can light of them; 
wich God grant. Wee kept our wach still till Tuesday. 

I had forgote to writt you the manner of their cutting of 
mens hands, wich was thuss. The person to suffer is pinioned 
as strreight as possibly thay can, and then, when the nod is 
given, soldier come(s) with a whitle or blunt knife and throws 
the poore patient downe upon his face; than draws his hand back¬ 
ward and setts his knee upon the prisoners backe and begins to 
hack and cutt on on side and other about the wrest. In the meane 
tyme the poore man roared exceedingly kicking and bitting the 
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ground for very anguish. When the villiane pircevcs the bone 
to bee laid bare on all sides, hee setteth the wrest to his knee 
and gives it a snap, and proceeds till he hath hacked the hand 
quite of ; which done, thay force him to rise and make him 
run soe long till through paine and loss of blood he falls 
downc. They then unpinion him and the blood stops?” 



V. THE SECOND SACK OF SURAT 

October 3rd, 1670 
(From a Contemporary letter) 

[After the first sack of Surat, the Mogul Government had a 
wall built round the town. In spite of all precautions, how¬ 
ever, the Marathas once more swept down and ransacked the 
town, the Governor, as before, retiring to the fent and leaving 
the wretched inhabitants to their fate. In the English Factory, 
Streynsham Master (afterwards Governor of Madras) with the 
help of 50 English sailors, put up a stout fight. Afterwards they 
came to terms with Sivaji, who received their flag of truce very 
kindly, and “putting his hand into their hands, he told them 
he would do the English no wrong”. The following account, 
probably by Streynsham Master himself, was despatched by 
the Council to the Company. It is reprinted in Yule’s 
Hedge's Diary, from the Surat Factory Records, Vol. Ill, Con¬ 
sultations at Swally Marine, October 1670.] 

“Wee had gott them(^) ready to sayle the first or second 
October when wee were surprised with continued hott alarums 
of Sevagy’s neare approaches to Surat with an army of 15,000 
horse and fFoote, against whom there were not 300 men ready 
to defend the towne. Your councell were all at Swally Marine 
when the newes came; where lay not only the stresse of our 
business but the greatest part of your goods bought for Europe. 
For by an happy Providence, as wee may well call it, forseeing 
the ensuing danger, that the towne of Surratt would certainly 
become a Prey either to the Princes Army (who is rebelled 
against the Mogull) or to Sevagy, wee took a ctmvenient time 
to empty dl your warehouses at Surratt of what goodes were 
ready embaled, and sent them down to Swally. Soe that in 
your house were onely left some Tapseiles(^} and cotton Yame, 
not embaled. Onely at the washers and beaters, in the severall 

(1) The annual fleet or “Voyage”, 

(2) ropinSa, a Silk stuff from Mecca. 
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out villages there remained about 2000 corge(i) of several 
goodes to wit Nundraband and Surat Baftas(^) and Porcas 
delivered out to bee whited. However notwithstanding you 
were then in a great measure recured wee thought it necessary 
to provide for the rcmayning goods in Surat as also to main- 
taine your honour and that of the Nation (which wee had hit¬ 
herto reputably preserved) from any scandall that might be 
cast upon us of deserting the towne and your house in time of 
danger when the Dutch and Ffirench kept theirs. Wherefore 
your servant Gerald Aungier resolved the same day the newes 
arrived to goe up to Surratt with a guard of men taken out of 
the shipps, intending to leave Mr. Mathew Gray with the rest 
of your Councell at the marine to take care of your Interest 
there; but as he was preparing to take horse, the rest of your 
Councell thought goode to declare them judgement against his 
going, advising that it would not consist with the safety of your 
affaires to hazard the person of your President at such a time, 
when all the merchants of the town and the officers themselves 
had diserted it. That it was impossible though wee tooke all 
the men out of the shipps, to defend an open house against 
such an army ; that if your President were in the house, the 
enemy might probably assault it on purpose to seize his person, 
in hopes of his ransome. Whereas if it were not there it might 
be taken less notice of. That the greatest part of your estate 
lay at Swally whither 'twas not improbable but the enemy might 
send some partye either to seize or burne your goodes, in case 
they had not their demands, against whom it was necessary to 
make the best provision wee could. These with other argu¬ 
ments they presst soe earnestly that Govr. Aungier thought it 
would not become him to oppose the body of the Counccll. 
Wherefore desisting from his journey after debate we resolved 
to send up 30 seamen taken out of your shipps with Mr. 
Streinsham Master who chearfully undertook the charge, and 
our advice to him was that he should keep his men close to 
your house and not discharge a gunn or ffight with the enemy 
unless they were first assaulted. So the 2nd October at night 
Mr. Master with parte of the menn marched up to Surratt, the 

(1) Score. 

(2) Woven goods, calico. 
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rest wee sent up on the h(>igh(^), which was to-Iye there to secure 
their retreat in case they were forced to leave the house. It 
will be sorae divertisement to you to read what passed at Surratt 
and Swatty, which was thus. 

The 3rd October Sevagy’s army approached the walls and 
after a s%ht assault the drfendants fled under shelter of the 
castle gunns, and they possest themselves of the whole towne, 
some few houses excepted which stood on their defence, to witt 
the English house the Dutch and Ffrench, and the t wo Scrays or 
Seraglias, one whereof was maintayned by Persian and Turkish 
merchants, the other by a Tartar king called the king of CascarC®) 
(who being of kin to the Mogul!, and beaten out of his count¬ 
rey by his owne sonne, desired leave last year to go on Pillgri*- 
mage to Mecha from whence he returned two months since.) 
Part of the army the same day assaulted the Tartar’s quarter 
and the English house-; but the Ffrench made a private peace 
for themselves, on what tearmes we cannot learne ; and so 
never shott off a gunn, though at first being strong in menn 
they vapoured as if they would have fought the whole army 
themseifes. The enemy found such hott service from our house, 
having lost severall men, that they left us and fell on the Tartar 
quarter fiercely, which lay between the Ffrench house and ours. 
At first they made a stout resistance, but the Ffrench suffering 
the enemy to possess some avenues next their house, and as tis 
afiSrmed furnishing them with powder and shott, the Tartars 
could keep their house no longer, but in the night having con- 
veighfid away their king to the c^tle left their house a prey to 
Sevagy, wi^re he found a vast treasure in gould, silver, rich 
plate, a gould bed and other rich furniture. The new Seray 
also defended by the Turks, they assaulted, but were beaten off 
with losse. But the Dutch house lying out of the way, was 
never attempted by them. The enemy having taken the Tartar 
Seray, could from thence more safely fly their shott at our 
house, for which they prepared themselfs: but flnding our men 
resolute on their defence they held up their hands desiring a 
parley, wee doubted not by Qoda assistance to preserve your 


'(I) Hoy,,ft sloop or small sh^. Mo Na 21—J3« 
(2) AbduUdt Khan, ex-King ^Kashghar. 
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goo4es from plua4er. But wee feued ffire more than the 
oiemy, agaiost which wee kept a constant watch. 

......“The Captain of the brigade calling to speake with Mr. 

Master from the wall he appeared to them. Many expostula¬ 
tions passed touching our good correspondence at Bombay and 
our coming at Surratt. The Captain tould Mr. Master the 
Raja, or Sevagy, was much enrajed that wee had killed so 
many of his menn, and was resolved on revenge. Mr. Master 
answered they assaulted and wounded severall of our menn be¬ 
fore they shott a gunn, and that if his menn did not assault 
the English, they would not offend him. But if they offered 
violence they were resolved to defend the house to the last 
mann and would sell their lives deare. The Captain answered 
that he would keep his menn in, and desired allso that he would 
send some understanding person to discourse with him. This 
being agreed on both sides, our house was quiett in two dayes. 
In the interim the army ransacked the great houses at ieasure, 
and found therein vast treasure, and with goodes, sette fire to 
sevrall places, destroying neare halfe the town to the ground. 
They approached the Castle threatening to storme it, but they 
were not, it seems prepared for it, for they did not venture 
near. The third day they appeared againe before our house, 
notwithstanding our overtures of treaties before, casting out 
threatening speeches that they would take or burne it to the 
ground. But Mr. Master stood in soe resolute a posture that 
the Captain not willing to hazard his meim, with much adoo 
kept them back and sent a mann into the house to advise 
Mr. Master what was fitt to be done. This person told him 
the Rajah was 'much offended for the loss of his menn and 
thra-efore advised he would send spme person to him, but he 
must not goe empty handed, but with a present, though to no 
great vallue. Mr. Master thought it not imprudent to secure 
your goodes together with so many menn’s lives at soe reason¬ 
able a rate, and therefore by advice of those with him resolved 

(1) For his gallantry, Streynsbam Master was presell by the company 
with a gold medal of the value of £20, weighing ounces. It bore on one 
side the company’s arms with the inscription. Pro meritis contra Sevagtum 
apud Suratt 1670, and on the other the family arms and motto. Non minor 
est vlrtus Quam qmerire parta tuert, and about it. vtrtutk comes invUia. 
The medal is now lost, though the silver and ivory case suryiVeS' 
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to prepare and send a present to Sevagy to the amount of 
rups. ( ) in Scarlett, sword blades, knives & ca., which 

while he was -getting ready, the person that was sent to him 
being a merchant of Rajapore fell into discourse with him 
touching our leaving the ffactory, asking the reason why wee 
did not send our people to trade there as formerly. Mr. 
Master answ<n'ed that it was Sevagy’s ffault and not ours, for 
he had plundered the Company’s house, imprisoned their ser¬ 
vants, and whereas since that time he had given satisfaction to 
severall persons whom he had robbed yet he had not taken 
care to satisfy the English the losse they had sustayned, to 
which he answered that Sevagy did much desire our return to 
Rajapore and would doe very much to give us satisfaction. 
Mr. Master told him that in regard the President was at Swally 
he would say but little, but he would acquaint him therewith and 
there was no doubt he would trade againe in his .port, if Sevagy 
would restore what he had taken from us, and secure us from 
such violence in the future. This gratefull discourse bein over, 
the present was sent by two of your servants who were con- 
veighed to Sevagys tent without the towne. He sent for them 
and received them with piscash(^), in a very kind manner, 
telling them that the English and he were very good ffriends, 
and putting his hand into their hands he told them that he 
would doe the English no wrong, and giving his hand was bet¬ 
ter than any Cowle(*) to oblige him thereunto. Before your 
servants were returned to your house, Sevagy had called his 
army out of the towne, to the wonder of all raenn.” 


(1) Present. 

(2) Arabic kaid, safeguard, amnesty. 




VI. THREE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NARRATIVES 
OF SHIVAJI 


(1) Jeao de Thdvenot (1633-1667) 

/ 

[Jean de Thevenot was born and educated at Paris. His 
uncle Melchisedech was the author of a well-known collection 
of Voyages, and this may have inspired the nephew with a 
desire to explore the East. He set out in 1652, at the age of 29, 
and visited|England, Holland, Germany and Italy. In 1655 he 
reached Constantinople, whence he explored the Levant and 
Egypt. He went on the Lenten pilgrimage to Jerusalem, visited 
Palestine, and returned home in 1659, after some exciting ad¬ 
ventures with pirates. In 1663 he once more sailed for the East, 
and this time devoted his attention to Iraq and Persia. Land¬ 
ing at Sidon, he travelled through Damascus, Aleppo, Mosul 
and Bagdad. Near Kirmanshah, he met the celebrated 
Tavernier. In November 1665 he took ship from Basra to Sural 
in the Hopewell, reaching Surat in January, 1666. After a 
Journey from Surat to Masulipatam via Golconda, he set out 
for home, but died from the effects of an accident with a 
pistol, near Tabriz, November 28th, 1667. An excellent orient¬ 
alist and naturalist, Thevenot has left a lively account of what 
he saw and heard on his travels. Students of Indian history 
know all too little his Voyages aux Indes Orientales, a very 
rare book, the best-known edition being the handy little third 
edition printed at Amsterdam in five volumes, 12mo. 1727. It 
has only once been rendered into English,—a very bad transla¬ 
tion by Lovell, London, 1687, now almost unprocurable, and 
in any case, a sad example of bookseller’s hackwork. It 
is a pity that, while the travels of Bernier, Tavernier, Chardin, 
Manucci and other foreigners have been duly rendered into 
English, Thevenot remains practically untranslated and almost 
unread. It is for this reason that I reprint his account of the 
city of Surat, as he saw it the year after the first visitation of 
the Marathas* The narrative is full of interest, particularly as 
a commentary on Ovington and Fryer, both of whom evidently 
made use of it. Thevenot gives us a vivid pen picture of 
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ShivRji,—“a little, swarthy man, with: sharp, fiery eyes.” 
Equally fascinating are bis accounts of Father Ambrose, the 
famous Capuchin monk, whose influence over the Moghuls was 
almost magnmic, and whose saintliness caused Shivaji to spare 
his monastery during the pillage. Thevenot’s account of Shivaji, 
and especially of the first sack of Surat, is of great importance 
as a contemporary document.] 

The First Raid on Surat. 

In January 1664 Rajah Sivaji disconcerted these Customs 
officials and their Governor(i) in a strange manner; and as he 
has become illustrious through his actions, it will not be out 
of place to relate his history. Sivaji was the son of a captain 
of the king of Bijapur, and was born at Bassein(2). As he was 
of a restless and turbulent spirit, he began to rebel during his 
father’s days, and having placed himself at the head of a num¬ 
ber of bandits and of a host of dissolute youths, he held out 
in the mountains of Bijapur against such as came to attack him 
there, and he refused to listen to reason. The king, believing 
that Sivaji’s father was in league with him, had him arrested; 
and as he died in prison, Sivaji conceived so fierce a hatred 
against this king, that he did all in his power to obtain his 
revenge. He laid waste a part of Bijapur within a very 
short time, and with what he pilfered, he fortified himself so 
well with men, arms and horses, that his position was strong 
enough to enable him to seize some towns and to form a small 
state in spite of the king, who died at this time. The queen, 
who was now regent, having her hands full with other matters, 
tried her utmost to recall Sivaji to his duty; but being un-; 
successful, she accepted the peace which he proposed to her, 
and after that she remained in peace. 

However, as the Rajah could not keep quiet, he laid waste 
some places belonging to the Great Mogul; this compelled the 
emperor to send troops against him under Shasta l^n, his 
uncle. Governor of Aurangabad. Shasta Khan had far larger 
forces than Sivaji, and pursued him vigorously, but the Rajah 

(1) /.«. of Surat. 

(2) This is an extraordinary slip. Shivaji was bom in Shivner fort, 
which overhangs the town of Junnar .in the extreme north of the Poona 
District. The exact date is still a matter of controversy. 
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always took refuge in the mountains, and as he was extremely 
clever, the Mogul was unable to catch him. 

Finally, however, the old captain, thinking that Sivaji’s tur¬ 
bulent spirit would result in some mischief to his disadvantage, 
decided to temporise, and stayed for a long time in the Rajah’s 
territory. As Sivaji was greatly annoyed by Shasta Khan’s 
patience, he resorted to stratagem. He ordered one of his 
captains to write to this Mogul, and to persuade him that he 
was desirous of entering the service of the Great Mogul and 
bringing with him five hundred men in his command. When 
Shasta Khan received these letters, he did not at first dare to 
trust them; but when he continued to receive them, and the 
captain could not adduce any causes of discontent which 
appeared to have any semblance of truth, he told him to come 
and bring his men with him. No sooner was he in the camp 
of the Moguls, than he demanded a passport to go and see the 
king, and join his service; but Shasta Khan contented himself 
with letting him entertain hopes, and he kept his eye upon him. 

Sivaji had ordered him to do his utmost to insinuate him¬ 
self in the mind of Shasta Khan, and to spare nothing with 
this intent. He had told him even to go to the length of 
showing all possible animosity on suitable occasions, and above 
all to be the first in any attacks which might be made against 
himself and his subjects. The captain did not fail to obey 
him. He put to fire and sword all that he came across in the 
Rajah’s territory, and did much more damage there than any¬ 
one else : this won for him the complete confidence of Shasta 
Khan, who in the end appointed him Captain of his guards. 
He guarded him badly, however, for having one day informed 
Sivaji that on a certain night he would be on guard near the 
General’s tent, the Rajah came there with his men; and being 
introduced by his Captain, he approached Shasta Khan, who 
having awakened, seized his weapons, and was wounded in 
the hand. Nevertheless he found a means of saving himself, 
but one of bis sons was killed, and as Sivaji thou^t he had 
killed the man himself, he gave the signal for retreat. He with¬ 
drew with his captain and all his cavalry in good order. He took 
away this General’s treasure, and he also cariried off his daughter, 
to whom he paid all possible honour. He forbade his men, under 
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a s(^v£re penalty^ to do her a&y.harm, on the coatrary lie bad 
her Seated most respectfully; and when he learned that her 
father was still alive, he sent woTd to him that, if he smit hkhas 
her ransom a certain sum which he indicated, he would r^urn 
bis dau^ter safe and sound; mid this was promptly done. 

After that. yhe wrote to Shasta Khaato ask him to withdraw, 
arid did not conceal from him that he himself was the originator 
of the stratagem which had been carried out; he added that he was 
planning several othm with intent to ruin him, and that most 
certainly, if be did not withdraw from Shivaji’s lands, he would 
have to pay for it with his life. Shasta Khan did not neglect this 
advice. He informed the King that it was impossible to force 
Sivaji in the mountains; and that im could not undertake to do 
so unless he allowed his troops to perish: and he received an 
order from the Court to withdraw on the pretext of some new 
enterprise. Nevertheless Sivaji was determined to avenge himself 
on the Mogul by some means or the other, provided that it might 
prove useful to himself; and as he was not ignorant of the 
fact that the city of Surat was full of wealth, he took mea^ 
sures to pillage it: so that no one might suspect his designs, he 
divided his troops into two camps; and as his State was mainly 
on the road between Bassein and Shaoul, 0) in the mountains, 
he formed one camp near Shaoul,(i) where he set one of his 
flags, and at the same time posted another camp near Bassein; 
and after having instructed his Commanders not to do any pil¬ 
laging, but, on the contrary, to pay for anything they took, he 
secretly disguised himself as a fakir. He went to find out the 
easiest roads to get to Surat speedily; be entered the city to 
make investigations regarding the locality; and in this way he 
had ail the leisure he wanted for reconnoitring. 

Having returned to his main camp, he commamded four thou¬ 
sand of his men to folio whim silently, and the others to remain 
in encampment and to make as much noise in his absence as 
though the whole of the troops were there, so that no one should 
suspect anything of the enterprise in hand, and so that it should 
be believed that he was still in one of his two camps. All was 
done as he bad commanded. Ibe march was sufficiently setnret, 
thou^ he precipitated it to surprise Surat; and he encamped 
(1) Cheiil or Qtaa) , 20 ttules south of Bombay sM 172, note 2, and p, 229*. 
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n«ar the Bratnpur gate. To amuse the Governor, who sent to 
meet him, Sivaji asked for guides, on the pretext' that he 
wished to pass beyond the place; but without giving hint any 
reply, the Governor withdrew into the fortress with all his most 
precious possession, and sent out in every direction for succour. 
The majority of the inhabitants, surprised, deserted their houses, 
and fled into the country. Sivaji’s men entered the city, pilla¬ 
ged it for four days, and burned several houses. It was only 
the quarters inhabitated by the English and the Dutch that 
were able to escape from these marauders, by reason of the vigo¬ 
rous resistance which they offered, and by means of the cannon 
which they levelled, the effects of which Sivaji did not want to 
try, as he had no cannon himself. 

Neither did this Rajah desire to risk attacking Uie castle, though 
he was well aware that they had stored all the most valuable things 
there, in particular a large amount of ready cash. He feared that 
this attack would cost him too much time, and that the 
reinforcements which might come, would compel him to aban¬ 
don the booty he had secured in the city: besides, as the castle 
had a means of defending itself, his victory there would not 
have been so profitable as in the case of the remaining part. 
He therefore decided to retire with all the riches he had amassed. 
It is believed in Surat that this Rajah carried off more than 
thirty millions in jewels, gold or silver; in one Bania’s house 
alone he found twenty-two pounds of strung pearls, as well as 
a large quantity of others which were not yet pierced. 

By the way, it would be astonishing that so populous a city 
should so patiently have allowed a handful of men to pillage it, 
if one did not know that, for the most part, the Indians are 
cowardly. No sooner did they see Sivaji with his band, than they 
all fled, some to the country to retire to Baroche, and the others 
to the castle, where the Governor of the City was amoi^ the 
first to take refuge. Indeed, the European Christians, who had 
stayed firm in their quarters, were the only people who saved 
themselves. All the rest of the city was pillaged, except the 
Capuchin monastery. When the pillagers were opposite their 
convent, they passed by; and they had received orders from their 
chief to act in this way, because, on the evening of the first day, 
Father Andirose, the Superior of die Capuchins, moved to 
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compassion for the poor Christians resident in Surat, had app¬ 
roached this Rajah, and had spoken to him in their favour asking 
him at least to do no injury to their persons. Sivaji respected 
him; he took him under his protection, and granted him his 
request for the Christians. 

The Great Mogul was much affected by the pillage of the city, 
and the boldness of Sivaji; but as his affairs did not permit of 
his pursuing him then and there, he dissimulated the grief that 
this attack caused him, and postponed his revenge. 

In 1666 Aurangzeb urgently desired to be rid of him, and to 
gain his ends, he pretended to approve of what Sivaji had done 
and praised his action as that ofa gallant man, putting the blame 
on the Governor of Surat, who had not had the courage to oppose 
him. He thus explained himself before the other rajahs of the 
Court, among whom he well knew that Sivaji had many 
friends; and he gave them to understand that, as he esteemed the 
valour of this Rajah, he wished him to come to the Court, and 
he said plainly that he would be glad if someone would make 
this known to Sivaji. He even asked one of them to write 
to him, and he gave his.royal word that no harm would be 
done to him, that he could come to the Court in all security, 
that he, the emperor, would forget the past, and that his troops 
would be so well treated that he would have no cause for 
complaint. Several Rajahs wrote what the king had said, and 
went in person as surety for his word: and thus he had no 
objection to coming to the Court with his son, after having 
commanded his troops to be always on the guard, under a skilful 
captain whom he left at the head of them. 

At first he received all manner of caresses at the Court, but 
some months afterwards, perceiving the coldness in the king’s 
manner towards him, he complained openly of it, and told him 
without hesitation that he believed the king desired his (Sivaji’s) 
death, though he had come to the Court on the strength of 
the king’s royal parole, without having been under any con¬ 
straint or necessity to do so ; but that His Majesty could learn 
frewn Shasta Khan and from the Governor of Surat what man¬ 
ner of man he was, and that, if he was to perish, there would 
be those who would avenge hiS death; but in the meantime, 
before they could kill him, he wished to die by his own hand ; 
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and, drawing his dagger, he attempted suicide *, but he was pre¬ 
vented, and watch was kept over him. 

The king would have gladly killed him, but he feared 
that the rajahs would rise against him. They were already 
murmuring at the treatment' which was being meted out to 
Sivaji in spite of the assurance which had been given him ; and 
they all took all the more interest in him, as most of them were 
only at Court on the strength of the king’s parole. This consi¬ 
deration compelled Aurangzeb to treat him well, and to make 
much of his son. He told him that he had never had thoughts 
of putting him to death, and he flattered him by promising him 
a good commission if he would go to Kandahar, which place 
he then intended to besiege. Sivaji feigned consent to tWs, 
provided that he might command his own troops. The king 
having granted him this request, he asked for a passport to 
have them fetched ; and when he had obtained it, he decided to 
utilise it to withdraw from the Court. For this reason he gave 
orders to those to whom he entrusted the passport, and whom 
he sent on in advance on the pretext of bringing his troops, to 
bring him horses to certain places which he indicated to them; 
this they did not fail to do. When he considered the time ripe 
for going to join them, he had himself and his son carried to 
the river bank at night in baskets. As soon as they had passed 
over, they mounted horses which were ready waiting for them, 
and at the same time he told the ferryman he might inform the 
king that he had taken Rajah Sivaji across. They galloped 
night and day; they found fresh horses at the appointed places 
according to the instructions which Sivaji had given ; and they 
passed everything on the strength of the king’s passport: but 
as the son was unable to stand the strain of this long ride, he 
died on the way. The Rajah left money for his corpse to be 
burned with all due honour, and immediately went to his State 
in good health. 

Aurangzed was extremely angry about this fli^t. Several peo¬ 
ple thought that it was only a false rumour which was being circu¬ 
lated, and that Sivji had been put to death; but the trpth was 
soon known. This rajidi was short and swarthy, with eyes 
showing great intelli^nce. He generally ate only oi^ meal 
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daily, and enjoyed good healtli; and when he pillaged Surat in 
1664, he was only thirty-five years of agci0 

Father Ambrose, about whom I have spoken, has acquired 
great credit in the country of the Mogul by reason (rf his virtue 
and his services, and he is esteemed equally by Christians and 
Hindus : moreover he is full of charity towards all. It is he 
who generally settles the disputes which arise among the 
Christians, and especially among the Catholics ; and he has 
such a measure of authority from the Mogul officials, that if 
one of the parties is so obstinate as not to wish to accommo¬ 
date himself. Father Ambrose compels him on his own autho¬ 
rity to agree to what is right. He does not hesitate to have a 
Christian imprisoned if his behaviour is scandalous, and if the 
Governor or the Cotoual receive complaints about it, or 
petitions for the release of the prisoner, they both send the 
complainant to the Father, saying that this is a matter over 
which they have no control. If the suppliant finds favour with 
them, they simply offer their intercession to the Capuchin, and 
one day I saw a man whomhe had released from prison at the 
request of the Cotoual, and this official was reprimanding him 
severely for having caused Father Ambrose’s indignation. He 
banishes from the city persons of too irregular living, and the 
Cotoual himself sends him peons to conduct them out of the 
town,' with instructions to his people to conduct them wherever 
the Capuchin may advise. 

He frequently uses his favour for Hindus also ; and I have 
seen a heathen, who was being taken to prison for some minor 
offence, released at his request. He boldly disputes about the 
Faith in the presence of the Governor; and one day he brought 
back to her duty a Christian woman debauched by a secretary 
to the queen, who, in order to lead a licentious life had deser¬ 
ted her religion and embraced Mahomraedanism, and he him¬ 
self went one morning to take her away from this heathen. 
His life has indeed ever been blameless, which is no ordinary 
praise for a man who lives in a country where there are so 

(1) /.e. he was born in January 1629 according to Th^vesot. This is 
interesting in view of the controversy about Shivaji’s birth date. 
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many nations living in great disorder, and which his duties 
compel him to frequent, 

(2) Francois Bernier (1620-1688) 

[Francois Bernier, the celebrated physician and traveller, 
arrived at Surat in the cold weather of 1658-59. Setting out 
for Agra, he encountered on his journey the ill-starred prince 
Dara Shukoh, and accompanied him on part of his wanderings. 
But when Dara fled to Sind, Bernier broke away from him and 
subsequently arrived at Delhi. Here he attached himself to 
the Court of Aurangzeb, whom he accompanied to Kashmir. 
Like Thevenot, Bernier met the famous Tavernier in the 
course of his travels, and accompanied him to Bengal. Bernier 
embarked at Surat for his native land in 1667, reaching home 
two years later. He published his Travels in 1670, and died in 
1688.] 

A revolt had taken place, headed by a Gentile(^) of Visapour,(2) 
who made himself master of several important fortresses and 
one or two seaports belonging to the King of that country. 
The name of this bold adventurer is Seva-Gi, or Lord Seva. 
He is vigilant, enterprising, and wholly regardless of personal 
safety. Chah-hestkan,(®) when in the Deccan, found in him an 
enemy more formidable than the King of Visapour at the head 
of his whole army and joined by those Rajas who usually unite 
with that prince for their common defence. Some idea may 
be formed of Seva-Gi’s intrepidity by his attempt to seize Chah- 
hestkan’s person, together with all his treasures, in the midst of 
his troops, and surrounded by the walls of Aureng-Abad. 
Attended by a few soldiers he one night penetrated into Chah- 
hestkan’s apartment, and would have succeeded in his object 
had he remained undetected a short time longer. Chah-hest 
was severely wounded, and his son was killed in the act of 
drawing his sword. Seva-Gi soon engaged in another daring 
expedition, which proved more successful. Placing himseif at 
the head of two or three thousand men, the power of his army, 
he silently withdrew from his camp, and pretended during the 
march to be a Raja going to the Mogol’s court. When within 

(1) i.e. Hindu. 

(2) Bijapur. 

(3) Shaista Khan. 
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a short distance of Souratc, he met the Grand Provost of the 
country, on whom he imposed the belief that he intended to 
prosecute his journey without entering the town : but the 
plunder of that famous and wealthy port was the principal ob¬ 
ject of the expedition; he rushed into the place sword in hand, 
and remained hearly three days, tourturing the population 
to compel a discovery of their concealed riches. Burning what 
he could not take away. Seva-Gi Returned without the least 
opposition, laden with gold and silver to the amount of several 
rtiillions; with pearls, silken stuffs, fine cloths, and a variety of 
other costly merchandise. A secret understanding, it was 
suspected, existed between JessomseingueO) and Seva-Gi, and 
the former was supposed to have been accessory to the attempt 
on* Chah-hest as well as the attack of Sourate. The Raja was 
therefore recalled from the Deccan, but instead of going to Delhi, 
he returned to his own territories. 

I forgot to mention that during the pillage of Sourate, Seva- 
Gi, the Holy Seva-Gi! respected the habitation of the Reverend 
Father Ambrose, the Capuchin missionary. ‘The Frankish 
Padrys are good men’, he said ‘and shall not be molested.’ He 
spared also the house of a deceased Delale or Gentile broker, 
of the Dutch, because assured that he had been very charitable 
while alive. The dwellings of the English and Dutch likewise 
escaped his visits, not in consequence of any reverential feeling 
on his part, but because those people had displayed a great 
deal of resolution, and defended themselves well. The English 
especially, assisted by the crews of their vessels, performed 
wonders, and saved not only their own houses but those of 
their neighbours. The pertinacity of a Jew, a native of Cons¬ 
tantinople, astonished everybody. Seva-Gi knew that he was in 
possession of most valuable rubies, which he intended to sell 
to Aureng-Zebe; but he persevered in stoutly denying the fact, 
although three times placed on his knees to receive the stroke 
of a sword flourished over his head. This conduct was worthy 
of a Jew whose love of money generously exceeds his love of 
life. 

Aureng-Zebe prevailed with Jesseingue to take the command 
of the army in the Deccan, attended by Sultan Ma/um, who, 

(1) Jai Sini^, Auranazeb’s famous Rajput general. 
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however, was not invested with any authority. The Raja’s 
first operation was vigorously to attack Seva-Gi’s principal 
fortress; but he had recourse, at the same time, to his favou¬ 
rite art, negotiation which he brought to a favourable issue, 
as the place surrendered by capitulation long before it was re¬ 
duced to extremity. Seva-Gi having consented to make com¬ 
mon cause with the Mogol against Visapour, Aureng-Zebe pro¬ 
claimed him a Raja, took him under his protection and granted 
an Omrah’s pension to his son. Some time afterwards, the 
King meditating a war against Persia, wrote to Seva-Gi in such 
kind and flattering terms, and extolled his generosity ; talents 
and conduct so highly, as to induce him to meet the Mogol at 
Delhi, Jesseingue having plighted his faith for the chieftain’s 
security. Chah-hestkan’s wife, a relation of Aureng-Zebe’s, 
happened to be then at court, and never ceased to urge the 
arrest of a man who had killed her son, wounded her husband, 
and sacked Sourate. The result was that Seva-Gi, observing 
that his tents were watched by three or four Omrahs, effected 
his escape in disguise under favour of night. This circums¬ 
tance caused great uneasiness in the palace, and Jesseingue’s 
eldest son, being strongly suspected of having assisted Seva-Gi 
in his flight, was forbidden to appear at court. Aureng-Zebe 
felt, or seemed to feel, equally irritated against the father and 
the son, and Jesseingue, apprehending that he might avail himself 
of the pretext to seize his territories, abandoned his command 
in the Deccan and hastened to the defence of his dominions, 
but he died on his arrival at Brampour. The kindness shown 
by the Mogol to the Raja’s son, when apprised of this melan¬ 
choly event; his tender condolences, and the grant to him of 
the pension enjoyed by the father, confirm many persons in the 
opinion that Seva-Gi did not escape without the connivance of 
Aureng-Zebe himself. His presence at court must indeed have 
greatly embarassed the King, since the hatred of the women was 
most fierce and rancorous against him: they considered him as 
a monster who had imbued his hands in the blood of friends 
and kinsmen. 

(3) Bartheiemy Carre c. 1668 

[Barthelfemy Carrfe had accompanied Carr on, a Dutchman, 
who had left the service of his own country to be appointed 
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Director-Oeacral of the French Company by Colbert, and 
arrived at Surat in 1668. He went home in 1671 and returned 
to India again in 1672. In 1699 was published his Voyage des 
Indes Orientales me'le' de plusieurs histoires curieuses, at Paris in 
two small volumes, which contained among other things an in¬ 
teresting biography of Shivaji whom Carr^ ardently admired. In 
the first volume was recorded what Carr4 had learnt about the 
great prince during his first voyage and his mistake about the 
date of the second sack of the Sui at was probably due to his 
absence from India when it occurred. He carried the narrative 
in his second volume supplementing the History of Seva-gy 
with what he learnt about him subsequently. The new chap¬ 
ter is therefore entitled “Suite dePhistoire de Seva-gy” or sequel 
to the history of Seva-gy. It is needless to say that Carre’s 
work is of unequal value. His account of the two sacks of Surat, 
the Maratha raid into Bardes and Shivaji’s conciliatory policy 
towards the European merchant nations, is fairly correct, but 
there is much in his history and its sequel that is no better than 
ordinary bazar gossip. About the early career of Shivaji he 
was hopelessly ignorant. Probably he had learnt during his 
sojourn in the country that Shivaji was originally a subject of 
the King of Bijapur, but he did not know that Shivaji had al¬ 
ready asserted his independence long before he surprised Shaista 
Khan in his seraglio.] 

In 1669(1) Surate was for the second time plundered by the 
army of Seva-gy, one of the greatest men the East has ever seen. 
In his courage, the rapidity of his conquests and his great 
qualities he does not ill resemble that great king of Sweden, 
Gustavus Adolphus. The history of this Seva-gy pertaim in a 
way to that of Surate, and from what I have learnt during my 
voyages, nothing will be more appropriate for recital to our 
people, who are born for war and more accustomed to fight 
than to trade. 

After becoming the king of great Mogol and having placed 
on his head a crown that did not belong to him, Aurengzeb 
thought only of establishing his authority and of getting rid 
of all those he feared. He began exactly as do almost all the 
kings of the East. He shut bis father in a castle for the rest 
(!) 1670 is the correct date. 
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of his days and took the lives of his two brothers, who to 
avenge the injustice he had done them, and preti^iding to re¬ 
lease their father, must have put him to no small embar- 
lassment. . 

He then turned his thoughts to war, not so much to extend 
the boundaries of his empire as to keep his subjects occupied 
ut the commencement of his tyranny and make them submit 
to it by impoverishing them. There was also a raison d’etat 
sufficiently important though very unjust and it appeared to 
him to be still stronger for his purpose in taking up arms. 

The kingdoms of Golkonda, Visapour and Decan had enter¬ 
ed into a league with a reciprocal promise of joining forces 
against their enemies as was done in Europe in ancient times, 
by the three great cities of Peloponnesus, Argos, Messene and 
Sparta. They maintained one another with all their power and 
this triple alliance had rendered them almost invincible. 
Aurengzeb, who had formed a design of conquering these 
kingdoms, the grandeur of which was offending his pride and 
causing him some anxiety, made a grand levy of men and 
money throughout his state and sent a powerful army to the 
Decan tmder the command of his uncle Cakestkam, The 
Decan, more exposed than the other (two) kingdoms, was 
seldom without armies and was continually attacked by the 
Mogol and defended by its neighbours. This was between 
these crowns a source of perpetual war, as we today find the 
Netherlands to be between the kings of France and Spain. 

Gakestkam took the field, and at the rumour of his app¬ 
roach the kings of Visapour and Golkonda took up arms. But 
the king of Visapour whether from weakness or cowardice 
seemed inclined to make up with the Mogol and forthwith 
become a tributary. He made this strange resolution without 
remembering that this would break up the league and ruin 
him personally. Seva-gy, the Prime Minister of the Prince, a 
personage dominating his master, was as usual la-esent in the 
council when the king placed his plan before it, and if he had 
not spoken as was his duty to do, the proposal would have 
been unanimously accepted. He fully perceived that flattery 
and a desire to please the king would qmte suffice to approve 
so pernicious a resolution, at the same time he cpuld easily see 
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th^ the jealousy he inspired would turn the opinion of th^ 
a^embiy in favour of the king and not of him and thnt if the 
kmg was oblige, nobody cared if all were lost. He urged all 
the reasons that the interest of the state, the glory of the 
Prince, the fidelity due to the allies, could suggest to him in 
support of his opinion; the emulation of his rivRls rendered 
him more eloquent than he usually was. He spoke with great 
ability about the forces of the kingdom, the advantages of its 
situation, and the resources necessary for war. He expressed 
his opinion that the Mogol was not so strong as to be feared, 
and that whatever the sentiments followed by others, contrary 
to his desire, his own was to defend themselves. He did not 
know how to pay court at the cost of the glory of his master. 
“As to the rest,” said he, “I propsc nothing that I am not 
prepard to execute at the risk of my life, and I make bold to 
assert that with very few troops I shall arrest the progress of 
Cakestkam or chase him out of the kingdom.” 

All proved useless ; numbers prevailed over good sense and 
timidity over valour. It was resolved not to postpone the 
despatch of and envoy to the Mogol, but in the meanwhile 
preparatimis were to proceed under the guidance of ordinary 
commanders and under the orders of the king. The generals 
had realised that in a decisive engagement Seva-gy would be 
charged with the sole care of military affairs and while he 
would earn honour they would remain in oblivion and obscu¬ 
rity. This was what made them controvert his opinion with all 
ardour. They introduced into their discussion touches which 
applied to him personally and which to the king had this 
meaning that Seva-gy aspired to greater things under the 
pretext of repelling the Mogol. In short, they preferred to 
expose their coimtry to the disgrace of slavery to having it 
liberated even by the hands of another. 

Seva-gy left the council shocked at their disregard of reason 
but he was still more offended at the defiance meted out to him 
personally. Henceforth he thought only of vengeance and of 
establishing himself over those who believed themselves to be 
over him. He had nothing else in view but revenge, and did not 
even reflect upon the crime he was going to commit. He 
employed his skill and discrimination to discover among the 
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people whom fortune had attached to his person men who 
would enlist in his cause, men who loved prospects or friend¬ 
ship more than duty, and if alliance be called friendship, allia¬ 
nce which is not formed from virtue. 

Seva-gy having made his choice and having enlisted a suffici¬ 
ently large number of nobles in his intrigue held aloof from 
the court on the plea of ill-health and retired to his own lands 
there to devise some means of breaking forth with success. 

The departure of the minister displeased neither the king nor 
his favourites; they had been equally smarting under the 
superiority of his genius. They felt relieved and paid no 
attention to what might follow. Seva-gy having assembled his 
partisans, seized a very strong citadel on the frontier of the 
kingdom near Decan and gave orders to march the troops that 
side. All the provinces were in commotion, and as grand levies 
were made the roads became full of soldiers rushing to join 
their regiments. This helped effectively to conceal his designs 
of revolt, as the troops of Seva-gy could not be distinguished 
from those of the king. 

This lord who was immensely wealthy, possessed among 
other qualities a liberality verging on extravagance. He caused 
large sums of money to be distributed through his officers 
among the soldiers to secure better unity among them and to 
attach them all to his person. They swore, every one of them, 
to follow him wherever he would lead them. Loaded with 
wealth and full of hope about the future these men had no 
difficulty in taking this oath. They promised more than what 
had been asked and added that they would serve him against 
their own king, a vain pledge that could bind only those who 
had no idea of law or government. He knew how to profit by 
the effect of presents and the good disposition of his army, and 
he decided to utilise it for an enterprise that would have seemed 
foolhardy if it had not been justified by success. This was to 
attack in his own camp the commander of the Mogol troops 
who was entrenched very near Aurengabad, the capital of 
Decan where he was waging war. Seva-gy found a special 
pretext in the alliance formed between his master and the king 
of Decan. The desire of diverting the storm to help an allied 
prince revealed the courage and justice of his enterprise. 
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Indeed he needed only the order of the king of Visapour but on 
the other hand he himself felt pleased in carrying out the advice 
he had given and he drew upon the territories of Visapour all 
the forces of the Mogol who would not fail to wreak their 
vengeance. This prince had no reason to suspect that Seva-gy 
was not fighting under the orders of the king, his master, and 
he could not as yet find out the truth as he afterwards did. 
Before setting out Seva-gy left in his fortress a garrison of old 
veteran soldiers and olRcers under a commander whose courage 
and fidelity he knew, thus securing a key to be kingdom of 
Visapour and a place of security where he could retire when 
necessary. He then drew towards Aurengabad with only six 
thousand lightly armed men and the best troops he had. 

The Mogol general was very far from his army, in an ill- 
fortified camp and near a seraglio where he spent his time in 
love and pleasure. The city blockaded and within sight of the 
huge army, he considered himself immune from attack. In the 
roads of the camp were seen only the eunuchs and slaves, the 
ministers of the general’s pleasure. His treasures were not 
better guarded than this person. He had huge sums of gold 
and silver with which he provided the two things that deman¬ 
ded it most, war and debauchery. Seva-gy assembled his 
principal officers and when they had discovered the importance 
of his enterprise he apprised them of its feasibility and pointed 
out that it was easy for men like them to carry of Cakestkam 
with all his riches. He exaggerated the obligation which the 
king of Visapour, their common master, would owe them and 
the recompense they must expect therefrom. For in the East, 
as among us, able men always know how to palliate the hardi¬ 
hood of their rebellions by misrepresenting the interests of the 
prince. 

Near the camp of Cakestkam there was a small (but) very 
dense forest very suitable for warlike stratagems. It was there 
that Seva-gy concealed his soldiers during the day-time waiting 
for the cool obscurity of night. Cakestkam was not upon his 
guard, and although he had his sentinels placed, the example 
of the commander had spoilt the soldier and discipline was but 
little observed. It is true that scouts had reported that troops 
had been seen on the outskirts of the forest, but no suspicion 
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was enteftained thereof, in the belief that it might be the resi¬ 
dence of some great lord of Indostan, who was repairing to 
the court of the Mogol. 

Night came. Seva-gy, without noise and under cover of 
darkness, conducted his troops to the middle of the enemy’s 
camp. The night was extremely dark and there was no moon. 
One can imagine the disorder that prevailed when all of a 
sudden these men, hitherto unperceived by any, flung them¬ 
selves sword in hand upon whomsoever they met. Forthwith 
the air resounded with the cries of the unhappy ones who 
found themsdves assailed unawares, and with the increase of 
the noise the alarm of the camp spread to the town. The 
Governor of the town thought that the advanced guards had 
been attacked and the enemy was preparing for a general 
assault. It was not known whether the besiegers or the besie¬ 
ged were most troubled. Both the parties considered themselves 
betrayed and as the horrors of the night still more increased 
their suspicions there was nothing that was not imagined at 
that moment. The son of the general, a young man of good 
countenance and great prospects, who had, unfortunately come 
from the army the day before, to receive his father’s orders, 
immediately mounted a horse and was ready to offer resistance. 
He behaved valiantly and with a band of men whom he found 
about him, gave a performance of mettle and fire, as could 
be expected of a brave young boy, little accustomed, 
however, to the chances of war. His ardour carried him too 
far and his valour cost him his life. He fell pierced with 
wounds, a pitiable sight that must have moved even those who 
had caused h. Others who had held back, abashed by the 
sense of having abandoned such a commander tarried no longer 
when they saw him dead. His father who was in his seraglio, 
learnt at that moment of the misfortune of his son and of his 
own and there was weeping and wailing all around. The women 
tore their hair and beat their faces surrounding a father 
rendered motionless by the magnitude of his afiiiction. At last 
the bravest (men in the army) hurried up and ranged themselves 
near his person, resolved to perish to the last, in order to 
prevent him ft-om being captured, and they achieved their 
object by an obstinate defence. 
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The cause and the origin of the tumult were yet unknown. 
They did not know whether the enemies had come to surprise 
them or the army had risen against the general. To ascertain 
what it was, fires were lighted throughout the camp but their 
dismay redoubled when by the dim light of burning logs they 
recognised Seva-gy and the subjects of the king of Visapour. 
It was not suspected that all the soldiers of the king (of Bija- 
pur) were not near and that they had not come to lay siege to 
the town after defeating the army. General Cakestkam was 
wounded during the tumult with two sword cuts and as it was 
necessary for him either to vanquish or to die, he performed 
deeds of extraordinary bravery. Day approached and they 
would have seen it clearly if the light preceding it had not been 
obscured by the smouldering logs. The rumour spread that 
the army of Visapour was on the march and its leading files 
would soon be perceived. Seva-gy gave the order for retreat, 
to avoid being overwhelmed as he would surely have been if 
his enemies could discover the small number of his men. The 
battle order was so well preserved among his troops that mad¬ 
dened as they were with killing and pillaging they left off as 
soon as the command was issued and retreated in good order, 
loaded with spoils of which however greater part they had to 
forego in obedience to orders. The density of the forest 
favoured their retreat and the fright they had left behind them 
gave them time to regain their posts before the break of day. 
They were in safety but those in the camp no longer considered 
themselves secure. 

Seva-gy was not content with this success, which could only 
satisfy a less ambitious person. But it gave him little pleasure 
to have pillaged the camp and to have committed such a car¬ 
nage there with so few troops without any loss except that of 
a few soldiers. He had wanted to capture the Mogul general 
and he believed he had accomplished nothing because he had 
not been able to do what he wanted. 

The second enterprise of Seva-gy was against Surate, which 
he caused to be pillaged by his army, with the object of en¬ 
riching himself and to accustom his men to glory, and if that 
had not suflScient force, to follow him at least in the expecta¬ 
tion of spoils. He had not got much of the treasures of this 
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Opulent city to carry on the long wars in which his revolt and 
valour engaged him, yet he was not ignorant of the maxim 
of the seditious that once you rise against your lawful prince 
you are a rebel for ever. 

Surate was without any defence that could arrest (the attack 
of) an army. And the courage of its inhabitants certainly did 
not serve as ramparts. The merchants, who abounded in the 
place, had little experience of war and intent on the preserva¬ 
tion of their private merchandise could only but feebly contri¬ 
bute to the smooth conduct of public affairs that sometimes 
demanded the sacrifice of private interest. Besides many 
Indians in Surate had, owing to their ideas of morality which 
approached that of Pythagoras, so great a horror for blood¬ 
shed that they would not kill the meanest animal, far less 
massacre men, a very good sentiment if everybody shared it. 
It was in the following manner that Seva-gy conducted his enter¬ 
prise. 

He travelled only during night in order to conceal his 
movement and avoid the heat. During daytime he retired to 
places hidden by the woods that sheltered him from the heat 
of the sun. There his soldiers reposed at ease and the horses 
refreshed themselves in the rivers, the banks whereof supplied 
them with abundant forage and entailed the soldiers no trouble 
or risk. 

He was master of the country and soon appeared at the 
gates of Surate, and the only thought of the citizens now was 
how to guard against plunder. But the downfall of the city 
was imminent. Being half a day’s march from the town, Seva- 
gy had already made preparations, not for an attack on the 
bastions but a plundering raid. In assigning quarters he had 
made an exception in favour of the residences of the English, 
the Dutch and the Capuchin Fathers. The latter were exempt¬ 
ed on account of the general regard for them as good religieux, 
and in order that he might not have the appearance of scorn¬ 
ing popular respect for their persons. The rest (were excepted) 
because he knew that they were provided with fine cannons 
and that there might be veteran soldiers in those houses. Be¬ 
sides (he thought) it would be very easy hereafter to be allied 
with the Europeans trading in India of which, he foresaw 
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there might be need one day.O) The French had as yet no 
establishment at Surate. 

Everything being thus arranged Seva-gy advanced as far as 
the gardens on the environs of the city. The Governor had 
been informed thereof; but he had so little suspicion of any 
one coming to attack him that Seva-gy managed to enter the 
place without any difficulty, for his soldiers did not outwardly 
look what they really were, as they were leading with them 
some beasts of burden with their arms hidden. Each of them 
knew where he should repair but they followed no orders in 
their march. People mistook them, as Cakestkam had done, 
for the retinue of some powerful Indian whose equipages were 
constantly seen moving in Surate, presenting among other 
things, the appearance of a whole army. 

The soldiers had time to take their posts in different quarters 
of the city and on the main roads without being questioned by 
any inhabitant or stranger as to what they were doing and by 
whose authority. Seva-gy coolly gave his orders even as he liked, 
as if it were in a town that had already recognised his autho¬ 
rity and none came forward to oppose him. Meanwhile the 
tumult quickly spread on all sides. The signal was given and 
the soldiers commenced the pillage. All on a sudden they fell 
upon whomsoever they found at hand irrespective of age or 
sex. They killed some of them while the rest fled away, carry¬ 
ing what they could and leaving to the avarice of the troops 
what they could not. Then they entered the houses, plundered 
them and placed their spoils on their horses and in the carts 

(I) This is fairly corroborated by the Dutch account of the first sack of 
Surat. Shivaji had indeed sent a Greek named Nicholas Colasta to demand 
money of the Director of the Dutch company without specifying any sum 
but the latter answered “that there was very little money at the factory but 
that if a present of some spice would please Sivagy he was willing to give 
him the same. The Director further charged the Greek to remind Sivagy 
that at Vingurla he had never troubled the company but rather shown him¬ 
self friendly by giving them free escorts and therefore he quite hoped Sivagy 
would protect the company’s servants in Surat against the evil minded.” 
It seems that no serious effort was made to molest the Dutch through they 
suspected that the houses in their neighbourhood had been set on fire with 
evil intention. Dutch Records, India Office Transcripts (English Transla¬ 
tion), Vol. 27, DCCXIX. 
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they had brou^t for that purpose. There was no form of 
cruelty that they did not practise upon women and old people 
who had been detained in their lodgings through weakness or 
age. They wanted thereby to make them disclose where the 
rest of their treasures was concealed. The two governors were 
plunged into despair, their only care being how to hide them¬ 
selves and the more valuable things they possessed. They were 
swayed by their interest and avarice which made them override 
the dictates of duty. At last the governor of the castle opened 
artillery fire upon the town. He shot at random and if it was 
to a certain extent fraught with danger in regard to Seva-gy’s 
soldiers, it rendered the destruction of the people of Surate 
most certain. The cannon demolished their houses and set 
them ablaze at the same time that the enemy despoiled them 
of their furniture and emptied their stores. 

Seva-gy was on horseback, with a small number of officers 
watching the carts and laden horses marching to the place of 
rendezvous. The sack lasted for three days and three nights. 
Seva-gy then left Surate as easily as he had entered it having 
found in one single city all the wealth of the East and securing 
such war funds as would not fail him for a long time. There 
remained only the preparations. His followers were obedient 
and Seva-gy soon made the East see in a rebel subject a con¬ 
queror worthy among other things of being compared to the 
greatest men. Hitherto he had himself commanded his army 
without the assistance of any one, but as he wanted to augment 
(his forces) greatly he appointed besides himself four Lieute¬ 
nant Generals and gave them large sums of money both for 
furnishing themselves with what they needed to maintain their 
rank and for distribution among their companies. He sent 
men to all sides with money to enlist soldiers. Others he sent 
to watch the attitude of the Mogol and the king of Visapour. 
When he had mobilised a big army he did not hasten to 
attempt the things he had planned. He had among his troops 
many young men, novices still in the profession, whom he had 
collected from all sides. To accustom them to their profes¬ 
sion he encamped for nearly three months in bare fields, 
teaching them how to handle horses and fight and training 
them carefully in all the exercises of the military art. 
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On the other hand the Mogol was oftended by the affront 
that he supposed to have received from the king of Visapour. 
He could not make out whether Seva-gy had attacked him of 
his own accord or by the order of his master. However he 
entered the kingdom. He captured some places and gained 
some advantage in a few engagements. The troops of the king 
were very inferior in numbers and valour. The king of Gol- 
konda came to the rescue of his ally with a powerful army 
and repelled the Mogol, who however did not lose his hope 
of revenge though he found himself constrained to postpone it. 

Seva-gy spent this time in occupying several places of Visa- 
pour and at last made the Mogol realise that he had acted on 
his own initiative in his attempt upon the person of Cakest- 
kam. He entered the maritime towns, almost all of which he 
found unprotected, the king having withdrawn his troops to 
wage war against the Mogol; the gates, which could not have 
held out long, were thrown open to him (Seva-gy) at the first 
report of his name, which was so great that resistance seemed 
useless, for resistance would do nothing but add to his glory. 
He selected the maritime places as they were easier to defend 
and more difficult to attack. Apart from the convenience of 
the ports and the freedom (they offered) of putting out to sea, 
his further reflection was that by occupying the coast and 
treating well the Europeans who came to India he might make 
them love him and serve him. 

In fact along the stretch of the sea where he was the master, 
there never passed a ship of Europe to whicht he Governors 
did not send refreshments with ail proffers of help, such as 
could hardly be expected by an allied prince. 1 passed that 
way in 1668 with two ships of the company and we were 
treated in a manner which was beyond our expectation. It 
was a part of his policy, but it was also due to the preference 
he felt for the people of Europe and above all for our nation, 
whom he held in esteem for the renown they everywhere en¬ 
joy as the most warlike nation in the world. 

He captured several other towns, fortified by nature and by 
the hand bf man, and he made his way into places that were 
believed to be inaccessible. The forces of the king of Visapour 
being devided were less capable of opposing such a conqueror. 
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who had all the qualities of a great general above all a clearness 
of resolution and an unusual activity that almost always proves 
decisive in affairs of war. Hardly had he won a battle or 
taken a town in one end of the kingdom, than he was at the 
other extremity causing havoc everywhere and surprising im¬ 
portant places. To this quickness of movement, he added like 
Julius Caesar, a clemency and bounty that won him the hearts 
of those his arms had worsted. He made inroads into the 
territories of the Portuguese who had given him offence; he 
wrested from them the island of Bardes(i) and after desolating 
the country caused them great anxiety for Goa. He then re¬ 
traced his steps, re-entered the country of the Mogol, subju¬ 
gated a big province and levied large contributions and demon¬ 
strated to him (the Mogol) that he was able alone without the 
help of Golkonda or Deccan, to hold his own and further that 
he was about to cause an affront to the heart of his states. If 
Seva-gy possessed military qualities to such a high degree he 
was none the less a capable man, knowing more than one way 
of reaching his goal. 

He practised upon tradesmen and toiling merchants in such 
a way that during the different journeys they were obliged to 
make, they took care to speak well of him, praising his 
method of governing and making men’s minds yield to it. He 
contrived it in such a way, all the more sure as it was imper¬ 
ceptible, that they spoke like disinterested persons. Then, on 
their advice he lived up to his reputation and did not allow 
the enthusiasm to cool down—an enthusiasm which so much 
propagandism had roused for him in the hearts of the people. 
By all these means Seva-gy reached such a degree of power 
that the Grand Megol apprehensive of the loss of his state 
prepared himself as best as he could to wage a war against 
him. Aurengzeb recalled his uncle Cakestkam and loaded him 
with all the honours suitable to his rank and age, to console 
him for all that had happened to him and for the death of the 
young prince, his son. He gave him, along with the Govern- 

(1) Lakham Savant and other fugitives used to cause trouble to Shivaji’s 
subjects from their safe retreat in the Portuguese territories and Shivaji sent 
a retaliatory expedition to Bardes in November 1667. See Pissurlencar, 
Portuguese e Maratas, p 17 
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meat of Bengale and the office of General of the army, the 
title of Viceroy over all the lands held by Emir Jumla, that 
famous Persian who had quitted the court of Golkonda where 
he was held in high esteem, to be in the service of the Mogol 
who owed much to his prudence and his counsels. It meant 
an honourable retirement for Cakestkam and an occasion of 
putting in his place some one who had more vigour and 
greater firmness and was better fitted to resist the progress of 
Seva-gy, whose valour, like a rushing torrent, carried every 
place he fell upon. He selected Jasseingue a powerful lord of 
his court, who had rendered him excellent services in the affairs 
he was engaged in at beginning of his reign. 

Jesseingue set out with instructions to retake the places 
Seva-gy had conquered from the Mogol. He had secret ins¬ 
tructions among others to spare no pains to win over Seva-gy 
and to induce him to accept the command of the Mogol 
armies. Seva-gy marched straight to the front of Jesseingue 
refused to fight. He knew how to conduct himself so as not 
to be forced easily. Jesseingue invested a strong town(') and 
when his work was sufficiently advanced he laid siege to it with 
great military skill. 

The defence of the besieged was so vigorous that the Mogol 
General despaired of reducing the place and preferred entering 
into negotiations with Seva-gy to persisting any longer. He 
offered him on behalf of his master great honours and position 
if he would enter into his service. Seva-gy lent his ears to 
these proposals and entered into an agreement that placed him 
at the head of the Mogol forces and opened so grand a career 
to his valour. 

His valore shone in the war he waged against the king of 
Visapour and if he had not stained his great deeds by the dis¬ 
grace attached to his ruining the motherland, he would have 
deserved unbounded praise. The Mogol wanted to employ 
Seva-gy in the war he was preparing to wage against the king 
of Persia. He therefore invited him to come to his court and 
to render his sojourn there more agreeable he made him a Raja, 
the highest dignity to which the king could raise those he 


(1) Carr6 undoubtedly refers to the siege of Purandhr by Diler Khan. 
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wished to honour. He also gave his son an oflSice of distinc¬ 
tion and placed him much above the young lords of his age. 

Seva-gy appeared at the Court of the Mogol with all the 
pomp and eclat befitting his rank and reputation but he went 
there so well accustomed to honours and with such an air of 
nobility that he was regarded as a man much above his deserts. 
There was no kind of good treatment that he did not receive 
from the Prince. He was not (however) equally well regarded 
by everybody. Cakestkam was absent from the court, but 
there were his wife and a large number of followers who came 
either of their own accord or on purpose. These were the 
enemies Seva-gy had made the day he attempted to capture 
Cakestkam; the jealousy, which besets great people, was 
aroused against him more than others and it irritated those 
very persons so furiously that they made a yery serious intrigue 
to ruin him. The wife of Cakestkam, an arrogant princess by 
birth, considered herself bound in honour to pursue the mur¬ 
derer of her son, who had done her husband an egregious 
offence and had only missed killing him; a man moreover, who 
had sacked the wealthiest and the most flourishing city of the 
Mogol. She was so near the king and had raised against 
Seva-gy so powerful a party that they resolved to arrest him. 
The king desired to give this satisfaction to the afficted friends 
of his uncle, but he offered, according to his word and in view 
of the need that he had to Seva-gy, to open to him the means 
of escaping shortly after his imprisonment. 

These manouvres of the king hardly succeeded ; he pleased none 
by wishing to satisfy everybody. Seva-gy only felt the injury 
done to him and the party of Cakestkam deemed the flight of the 
prisoner very improper, the facility of which betrayed the king. 

Seva-gy returned to his army, saw well that he could depend 
upon none for rest and conceived the idea of founding a law¬ 
ful kingdom by force of brigandage. He heartily caressed his 
officers whom he called his brothers and friends, living with 
them in familiarity and hoping for every distinction by their 
care without giving himself any. He conducted himself with 
great ability, affecting nothing, making others to propose 
things to which he appeared to be indifferent but which he 
very fundamently desired. 
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for hims^f a kingdom at the expense of the kings of Visapour, 
Deocan» and the Mogol. Tired of victory he wanted to secure 
Us conquests by Imutiog them. The Mogol army was pre¬ 
pared to fight him; he was short of money; partly in the diffe- 
rept wars he had waged and partly in the court, lie had ex¬ 
hausted his treasures. This is what made him resolve to plun¬ 
der Sqratefor a second time. He took himself there in a 
manner diSerent from before. 

therefore opened negotiations with the Govemorfi) over 
a certain arrangement, and when an understanding was reached 
with him. be haughtily demanded of the city of Surate a sum 
often millions (threatening that) otherwise he, would come 
h^self to plunder it. What. I have to say about this trans¬ 
action 1 have learnt from an officer, who had no doubt about 
it, for he was in the service of the governor when this treason 
was plotted. Under this appearance of unreservedness and 
this very air of brutality, Seva-gy concealed his deceit and 
believed to have placed the governor in safety as far as the 
court was concerned. But the traitor was punished for it 
and lo'st his life as we shall see anon. 1 shall not go into the 
details of this second enterprise; suffice it to say, that havipg 
sent word to the inhabitants about the day and hour he would 
enter into Suretc* Seya-gy exactly kept his word. He might 
have had some twelve thousand men with him and it ]ira^ 
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astonishing how a town sufficiently wdi fortified and inhabited 
by more titan four hundered thousand men did not make the 
least resistance; either terror had damped their spirit or so 
many people, difiering so much in nationality and intere^i 
and so little used to arms, embarrassed one another rather 
than rendering aid to one another and to the city. Seva-gy 
wanted to plunder at ease and he came to Surate to take 
booty and not to fight. He made peace with the Governor. 
He sent an officer of his armyO) to the residences of the three 
nations of Europe he dreaded most, the French, the English 
and the Dutch and gave them a timely notice to display their 
standards on the top of their terraces and they might be saved 
thereby from the fury of the soldiers. 

We had been established at Surate only for a year. M. 
Carron, who was at the head of our merchants, showed that 
even in a very advanced age, for he was seventy years old, he 
preserved courage and resolution. He thanked Seva-gy and 
caused a thousand flattering things to be told him through the 
officer who had come to warn him to be on his guard; but he 
led him to the environs where the merchants of France had 
gathered and made him take note of the number of artillery 
that was quite ready to play and told him clearly that the 
quarters of the French were considered safe by means other 
than that of Seva-gy’s clemency.!*) 

Seva-gy was at the gates of the town and the Governor had 
retired to the castle carrying there some counsels befitting a 
traitor and calculated to bring about the success of his teachery. 
This was to demolish a wall that covered the march of Seva-gy 


(1) The Dutch Resident at Surat also wrote—“A messenger laid come 
from the invader to assure us that no harm would befall us if wC remained 
quiet.” India Office Transcripts, Engli^ Translation, Vol. 29, No. 
DCCLXIIII. 

(2) This is contradicted by the Dutch Residost who writes : “The Fnsqeh 
did not attempt to midee any opposition aithou^ at that time they numbered 
1 SO whites, had about a dozen cannon of fair calibre, 400 fire bails and a 
large number of grenades, and they qmetiy sufiered that two of their bladk 
' servants were shot before their eyes, notadthstandiosbya valuaUe,present 

they had effitained from ^ivajTs r^eientattve the deciaradtm that. they 
should be free from molestation/^ India Office,. Eo^isb Tyaoshdion, 

29. No. DCCLXIII. 
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tiiis fave Seva^gy great facility for making his trooiiis file 
up, I^is was to open the town to Seva-gy and ensure the 
success of his plan, under the pretext of firing upon him from 
the tmp of the fortress. It was intended to arm every one but 
it was itdended too late ; the enemy was already in the town. 
The violence was extreme and no one wsa spared. Our French 
people behaved boldly and wore such a confident look that 
they saved their houses from pillage. They even compelled the 
soldiers to leave the neighbouring houses where they had been 
led by fury and avarice. To judge by his bravery, M. Catron, 
even with the coolness of the Dutch, passed for a Frenchman. 

The treason of the Governor of Surate having been reported, 
the Mogol resolved to get rid of him by poison in the same 
way as he had caused Jesseingue, Governor of Decan, to perish 
for the same reason, a means unworthy of a Prince who exer* 
cises upon his subjects absolute right of punishment. 

The Mogol has always near his person a large number of 
Faquiers who are called fremds of God for making themselves 
friends of men and who conceal disgraceful sins under the mask 
of extraordinary piety. These Faquiers arc skilful poisoners 
and their art is so fine that its effect is difficult to detect until it 
is beyond remedy. They make extensive use of perfumes as 
things to be least suspected and they know how to put in a scented 
letter or a bouquet or a fruit a poison that kills immediatly. 

It is the custom that when anybody highly successful either 
in civil affairs or in war, the Mogol thanks him by letter; these 
letters are received with profound respect and grand ceremonies; 
brfore being opened they are placed upon the head and to be 
kissed they are carried several times to the mouth. Often the joy 
is not long. These letters suffused with a subtle poison mingle 
the tears with the pleasure of receiving them. The Mogol add* 
ressed to the Governor of the Surate such a letter impressed 
with a poison in which the most learned Faquier had exhausted 
all his skill. The Governor had assembled all his friends and 
the chiefs of the Europeans to receive this honour. He fell 
dead while kissing the letter according to the custom of the coun* 
try. Our surgeons who opened his head found without difficulty 
trace of poison. Judicious men made this reflection that this 
kind of penidty that befalls only the person of the guilty and 



itiidtert the teoiiduot of the ftfirice dubious losts Hifc t^ j^eat 
eifects of puoishminl ^vfz., example and the precatitiM ^thal it 
'imy ndt 'Dccm. t- 

Siich is thfrhMtory of Seva^^, who while we wesfe ht Siirdte 
made himsdf the subject of discussionthrOU^hoiit ^b whOfe of 
thO East and rOndOred his name tmrible to tmmy n Idng who 
had experience of his arms or his intrigues whidb he Ocm* 
ducted with equal skill. 



VH. 0IU PRAYER’S ACCOUNT OF THE MARAftlAS 

[ I>r. lofas Fryer was bora io London about 1650. He was 
educatied at Cambridge, asul todk his M. B. degree in 1671. fai 
1672, he was ai>iK>iiited Surgeon to the East India Compmiy, 
and in the. same yeac saded for Bonrijay, whidi he readied in 
December 1673. It was white he was in Bombay that President 
Aungier despatched the famous embassy, under Heni^ OxiadmH 
to Sivaji at Raigarh. In 1674 he was in Surat. He travelled 
from Bombay to Junaar, and also visited Karwar, and made a 
long journey up the Persian Gulf mid into Persia. He returned 
to England in 1682, became an M. D. and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and died at the ripe old age in 1733. Fryer’s work 
is chracterised by a quick sense of hmnour, much power of oh 
servation and deep leamhig. Me gives detailed aoooants of the 
reports he heard about the Maraethas, about tiie mcploits of 
Sivaji, especially the murder dT Mzal Khan, and the Maratha 
misgoviernmeBt in Kanara. Altogether his New Account of the 
East India and Persia is a contemporary docunumt of great 
value to the student of the history of Western India in the 
latter hdf of the 17th century.] 

The Maratha C<Hii|aest of Kanara, 1675 

After some time, curiosity more than Bussiness temptbd me 
to go to with the Chi^ of Carwar, that I might see GOa. In 
our Passage at Serapatan,(^) to the South of Dande Rajpore, a 
strong castle of Seva Gi’s defe nded a deep Bay, where rode his 
Navy, consisting of 30 Small Ships and Vessels, the Aifaniral(>) 
wearing a White Flag aloft. 

Arriving at Carwm, and the Oiief going ashofe, he Was met 
on the River by the Governor with two Barges; and Iao4in| 
was welcomed by the Ordnance of the i^lish Hope, 

Carwar, what remains of it, is under the New Cosiqucst of 

^_i ^ 

(1) Srivardhan, s bay about 12 miles S- ^ Jaoiura. 

(21 ThblBtdtlp. 
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Seva Gi, being lately, with Anchola,0) Pundit,(*) Cuderah,(*) 
and Semissar,(^) brought under (through all of them fcty 
Strong Places): At which time the English were moulcUng Fort- 
fication, or House of Defence, for their own safety, whmi by 
the Assistance of a Small Pink they defended themselves from 
all Hostile Mischances; and though their Town was wholly laid 
in AshM, yet tlM^ built this their stMely Mansion Four-Square, 
guartted by Two Bulwarks at the Gommanding Comers of the 
House: In the mean while Seva Oi made himself Master of 
Carwar Cattle, together with the iest, the Inhabitants flying to 
the Woods and Hills for shelter : Thus it continues not without 
daily disturbance from these Sylvans and Mountaineers, the 
commiserated Subjects of Visiapour, who often make an Head 
and fail upon them; by which memis the Government is un¬ 
settled, and the Governors shift ftom Place to Place. 

Our House stands on a delicate Mead on the Ground of Cutteen 
Esq.(*) a Cornish Gentleman, who had it by grant from the 
King of Visiapour, being impowered by a Claim of his Country¬ 
men to the Right of Trading to the East-Indies, but long since 
left off. Seated on an Arm of the River, surveying a pleasant 
Island stored with Game; The Castle is nearer the Hills and 
higher up the Streams ; about a League off the Sea the Hills 
guard the Plain till they make a Bank against the Ocean. 

Seva in his Government imitates the Moors in this, appoint¬ 
ing a distinct Governor here for Town and Castle, and over all 
these a Commander with a Flying Army, who is Superintendent: 
Into Places of Trust and Authority he puts only Brachmins 
or their Substitutes, viz ., Pundits,(7) (a mean cast) for Physicians; 

(1) Ankola in N. Kanara. 

(2) PluMida, on the pass of the same name in the S. E. comer of the 
Ratnagiri District, commanding one of the chief routes into N. Kanara. 

(3) Kadra in N. Kuiara District on die Kalinadi river, 20 miies N. E. of 
Karwar. 

(4) Shiveshwar or Halekot, a foit, 4 mdes N. of Sadashivgad, a little N. 
of Karwar in N. Kanara District. 

(5) A smiil sailing vessel. 

(6) Sir William Courten who died in 1636, when his license was renewed 
tp his son W. Courten. 

(7) Pandit is probably a slip for Vaidya on the part of the author., 
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SfoSdars(^} or Centurions, Subi(lars,(*) Havaldars, Civil 
Governors, Cienerals or Fighting Bishops; of whom truly may be 
smd, Private cuiqtx stlmulatio vile decus publicum.^) They are 
ndtber for Publick Good or Common Honesty, but their own 
private Interest only: They refuse no Base Offices for their own 
Commodity, inviting Merchants to come and trade among them, 
and then rob them, or else turmoil them on account of Customs; 
always in a Corner getting more for themselves than their Master 
yet openly must seem mighty zealous for their Master’s Dues : 
So that Trade is unlikly to settle where he hath any thing to do; 
not withstanding his Country lies all along on the Sea-shore, and 
no Goods can be transported without his Permission; unless 
they go a great way about, as we are forced to do. 

It is a General Calamity, and much to be deplored, to he^r 
the Complaint of the poor People that remain, or are rath« 
compelled to endure the Slavery of Seva Gi: The Desies(*) have 
Land imposed upon them at doule the former the Rates, and if 
they refuse to accept it on these hard conditions (if monied 
Men) they are carried to Prison, there they are famished almost 
to death; racked and tortured most inhumanly till they confess 
where it is; They have now in Limbo several Brachmins, whose 
Flesh they tear with Pincers heated Red-hot, drub them on the 
Shoulders to extreme Anguish, (though according to their Law, 
it is forbidden to strike a Brachmin). This is the accustomed 
Sawce all India over, the Princes doing the same by the Gover¬ 
nors, when removed from their Offices, to squeeze their ill-got 
Estates out of them ; which when they have done, it may be 
they may be employ'd again: And after this fashion the Desies 
deal with the Combies(*); so that the Great Fish prey on the 
Little, as well by Land as by Sea, bringing not only them, but 
their Families into Eternal Bondage. 

However, under the King of Visiapour the Taxations were 
much milder, and they lived with far greater comfort; but since 
the Death of the late King, his son being in Minority, and the 

(1) P«rs. Famjdar, a military commandant. 

(2) Pers. Subadar, Officer in charge Of a Subah. 

a Tadtus, Hist, i., 90. ‘'Their individual greed led to the lowering of 
c credit.” 

(4) Deui, a headnum, a petty chitf. 

(5) Kunbis, cultivatoria 
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Kingdom left to a Protector, the Nobles, who held thfif 
vinces as FeudaWricS or rather Vassals of l^im, begin to with¬ 
draw their Iboty ; Bullul Caiin,(^) General imdm: the Pr^fteetor 
Cowis Cauii,(®) an Hobsy, or Arabian coffery(*) th<ybeihgJF®* 
ferred here to Chief Employments which they enter on by the 
Name of Siddies) having but the other day set upon the Protector 
and assassinated him; who was so terrible to Seva Oi's Hen, 
that to render him the more dreadful, they speak of his Hobsjes 
after this manner, That with their Swords they are able to 
cut down Man and Horse; That greater Commotions than yet 
have happened, are to be expected in this Kingdom; not only 
Seva Gi but the Mogul at this time bidding for the Kingdom. 

Bullul Caun is a good Soldier, and a Patan; yet as much 
envied by they Duccan Princes, as Cowis Caun was by him ; 
whereupon it behoves him to be watchful of their Motions, to 
which Vigilancy adding Expedition, he yet keeps them from 
joining Forces : Where leaving him on his Guard, I will present 
you with a small Taste of the Condition of the People about 
us, which fell out the Day before I set out for Goa, being desi¬ 
rous to be present at the Natal. 

Early in the Morning came Delvi’s('*) Men, 500 in Company; 
whereupon Seva Gi’s Men being about 100 Foot, and 25 Hor^e, 
retired into the Castle ; miserable Souls for Soldiers on both 
sides; they look’d like our old Britains, half naked, and as 
fierce, where all lies open before them : They had a loud Noise 
of Musick, and a tumultuous Throng of People, and thus they 
marched on without any Order, till they encamped near our 
House : Their Leader was a Man of a good Presence, but a 
Rogue, an Hindu by Birth, a Soldier by Education ; making 
this his Maxim, Ibi Fas uU maxima Merces : There is the 
greatest Right where is the best Pay, 

At Noon, by the Hurly-burly of all Ranks of Men, Women 
and Children, with what iittle Substance they had, flying under 
our Guns for Succour, we were given to undersmnd Seva Gi’s 

(1) Bahlol Khan, or Ab4al Karim Bidilfd Khaa, ton of Bahlol Khan, an 
Afi^n, originally a follower of the famous Khatt Jahan Lodi, and luier- 
wards a general under the Ninm Sbabi State. 

(2) Khawas Khan, wifineUy a l^hshi or Abysajnian shnie, son of Khan 
Munaihmad. He was assassinated by Karim Shirzah in 1675. 

(3) Kafri, Kaffir, an infidel. 

(4) Delavi, a Commander, leader. 
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Men were in Motion (whom ttey dread more ^n t|»e other j ; 
but on appearance of the Oesy's Grob(^) they retreated again: 
This Desy is one that was Rendero(®/ of all this Country, 
under the King of Visiapour, and had 1,000 Men under him 
(of whom Delvi was Chief); but being entrapped by his Sub- 
tilties, whom he least suspected (being raised by him) he was 
forced to subscribe to the Power of Seva; of whom Delvi not 
having his &ids, he turns about, and does promise to set his 
former Master in Possession once more. At Night we had 
Letters (for you must know both Parties Salam to us, being 
in so strong an House, else we should be liable to their Fury), 
that Seva Gi’s Party of Horse, whilst Delvi had passed the 
River, seized his Baggage, which was left guarded by 60 Men, 
where of he having Notice, soon over takes them, and causes 
them to surrender their Booty, driving them to the Castle, with 
the loss of two of their Horses, and one Cavaleiro slain: Undar 
these circumstances these Folks are left to struggle, without 
hope of Relief from Visiapour, they being all to pieces there. 

Hie Early Career of SivRji 

Seva Gi is reckoned also as a diseased Limb of Duccan, 
impostumated and swoln too big for the Body; in some respe¬ 
cts benehting, in other discommoding it; beneficial, by opposing 
the Mogul’s Entry into the Kingdom ; but prejudicial in being 
his own Paymaster, rewarding himself most unconscionably; all 
Conchon(0 being little enough for him, extending in Length 
along the Sea-Coasts 250 leagues, that is, from Balsore Hills 
to the River Gongole ; (^) where neither is he limited in his 
extravagant Desires, expecting only opportunity to gain further. 
Inland he hath not much, the Gaut(*) seeming to be a Natural 
Line of Circumvallation to the Up-Country, where it is Cam¬ 
paign, though below Hilly ; so that you ascend to it by Moun¬ 
tains piled on one another, over which Seva Gi hath total 
Dominion, the Duccanees not striving to retake any thing, for 

(1) Ar. Ohurab, grab, a galley. 

(2) Port. Rendeiro, a tax-farmer. 

(3) The Kcmkan. 

(4) The Oangavali river in Dharwar District. 

(5) The Western Ghat range. 
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all he hath blocked up their Ports, which may prejudice theni 
for the future; an irreparable Damage, (Arab Steeds being the 
Life of their Cavalry) ; they having only Porto Novo(^) beyond 
Tutticaree(2) left them free. 

Nor has he done this Injury to them alone, but the Mogul 
hath the same measure up as far as Surat; so that he enjoys 
them wholly, excepting what the Portugals have, and the Eng¬ 
lish at Bombaim ; which are of no Import in respect of Trade, 
while the Caphalaes(®) are hindred to pass those ways ; of 
which did he know or consider the Advantage, he might amass 
greater Treasures than he purchases by pillaging and pilfering, 
and might come off with the Glorious Name of a Conqueror ; 
whereas otherwise, following his barbarous Courses of Fire and 
Sword, he merits no more than to be branded as a Thief; Wit¬ 
ness those intolerable Cruelties, Devastations and Deserts made 
by him every where in his Range up and down in the Mogul’s 
Territories, as well as in the Duccanean. Tis undeniable he 
hath taken and maintains against the Moguls Sixty odd strong 
Hills ; But the Cause is, the Moguls are unacquainted with, and 
their Bodies unfit for such barren and uneasy Places ; so that 
they rather chuse to desert than defend them ; Whereby it is 
sufficiently evident Seva Gi is unable in the Plain to do any¬ 
thing but Rob, Spoil, and return with all the speed imaginable: 
And on that account it is Aurenzeeb calls him his Mountain 
Rat,(^) with which the greatest systems of Monarchy in the 
World, though continued by an uninterrupted Descent of 
Imperial Ancestry, have ever been infested, finding it more 
hard to fight with Mountains than Men. 

Thus it falls out here, by the like Chance as in most Conqu¬ 
ests, that though the major Part have submitted to their 
Victorious Arms, yet some out of Confidence in their Strength, 
Reputation, or Fortitude, have been so daring as to oppose by 

(1) In S. Areot District. 

(2) Tuticorin. 

(3) Kafila, caravan. 

(4) The origin of his phrase is obscure. Grose, Vo^ge to the E^st Indies, 
1757, says “Many of the aborigines Gentoos... retired for shelter to the 
numerous mountains of Indostan, and there burrowed in inaccessible 
fastnesses upon which Aurenzeb gave them the humorous nickname of 
Mountain-rats”. 
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Open Violence or secret Stratagem, the acquired Trophies of 
the Triumphing Party : As the Apennegeni did the Romans, 
and the Wild People about Taurus and Caucasus the Grecians; 
the Welsh, the English ; the Highlanders, the Switz ; and as 
many as have been encouraged thereto by the inaccessibleness 
of their Fortresses, or the Discontent of some Great Ones to 
head them: From whence, though inconsiderable in them¬ 
selves, it is, that they presume to boast of their never being 
totally subdued. 

Such are the Rajahs of the Mountains, the most eminent 
among whom is Seva Gi, derived from an Ancient Line of 
Rajahs,(^) of the Caste of the BounceloesO and a Warlike and 
Active Offspring ; His Grandfather was a Man in Esteem under 
Nisham Shaw, whose name was Vangu Gi Rajah, his father 
Shaw Gi Rajah(®) and was made Commander by the same 
King of Juneah Gur(^) where upon that Rock his first Wife 
brought forth the Obdurate Seva Gi, his Eldest Son, and Samba 
Gi, his Second ; by another Wife, he had a Third Son EkouGi. 

Upon the downfall of Nisham Shaw, the Father and his other 
Sons listed themselves as Pensioners to the King of Visiapour ; 
where the Father was, and the Sons now are advanced to con¬ 
siderable Employs. Seva Gi could not be won upon, but 
sought to raise himself by the ruins of others, setting the lesser 
Lords at variance with their Prince, in whose Quarrels he 
always made sure of the upper Ground ; wherefore his father 
at his Death disinherited him and instated his youngest son 
Ekou Gi in the Rajahship of Benglure(*) ; a Straveling Rajah- 
ship, since it hath been harass’d by the Troubles of Duccan, 
where he sits dovra quietly, whilst this Turbulent Young Man 
works himself into Greatness. 

At which the King of Visapour beginning to cast an Eye, 
finding him aspiring and intending to blast him in the Bud, sent 

(1) According to Khafi Khan, Sivaji traced his descent from the line of 
the Ranas of Chitor. His grandfather Jadu Rao, was supposed to be 
descended from the Rajas of Deogarh. See above, pp. 157, 172. 

(2) Bhosle. The name is derived from the village Bhosawat near the 
Bhosa fort, in Bombay. 

(3) Shafaji. 

(4) Junnar. 

(5) Bangalore. 
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a Potent Army against him, conducted by Abdul Caun,0 an 
experienced Soldier, yet outwitted by Sewa Gi : For he under¬ 
standing of his having taken the Field, while the Main Body 
was yet at distance enough, he sent to him flattering and 
seducing Messages, intimating withal, if he would but stop his 
March, at an appointed Choultry(2) out of sight of each Ren- 
dezvouz, he would meet him, and kiss his feet; begging that he 
would act the obliging OflSce of a Peacemaker between him and 
the King. 

Abdv'l Caun thinking no less than that he meant sincerely, 
consented, though advised to the contrary by his Friends, 
(whether out of Supersition, as the dying of an Elephant, and 
other bad presaging Omens, or they doubting the Integrity of 
Seva Gi, I know not), but they could not prevail : At the Day 
{wefixed therefore he takes with him his Son and a selected 
number, which he credited would not be outequalled by Seva 
Gi, upon his former Protestations and Hopes of Reconcilement 
but the Perfidious Man had placed an Ambuscado, and with a 
smaller Shew in appearance than Abdul brought, waits his 
coming; who as soon as he spied him afar off, went forth to 
meet him and prostrates himself before him with feigned Tears, 
craving pardon for his offence, and would not rise till he had 
assured him of his being his Advocate to procure it: Going to 
enter the Choultry together, he cries out, like a fearful Man, 
That his Lord (so he stiled the General) might execute his 
Pleasure on him and ease him of his Life; which Abdul Khan 
surmising was because he was armed, and the other came 
seemingly unarmed, delivered his Sword and Ponyard to his 
Page, and bad him enter with Courage; where after some Parley 
he slips a Stiletto from vmder his coat-sleeve, and then eying 
his Blow, stuck it at his Heart, whereat the Signal was given, 
and his Men came forth, in which Scuffle Abdul’s Son gave Seva 
Gi a Wound, but was forced to change Habit, with a Frass(®) 
immediately, and venturing through untrodden paths hardly 
escaped to the Camp, who thereupon were so discomfited, that 

(1) Afzal Khan. 

(2) A traveller’s bungalow. The word is only used in S. India. 

(3) Pers. Farash, a menial. 
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tii«y quidcly dispersed themselves and left the Field open to 
SevaGi. 

Who, grown proud with this good Fortune, reives not to 
return till he had sacked Panala0 one of their Wealthiest and 
strongest Cities; but finding it a Work not over-faeile, they 
within, though thinly Mann’d, being obstinate, he disbands 
therefore under pretext of Ill Usage, Seven or Eight Hundred 
of his Men who presently took their way to the City, and offer 
their Service, complaining of Seva Gi as an Inhuman Butcherly 
Fellow, some Marks of which they produced on those suborned 
for that purpose: The present Occasions urging, and being 
willing to blind themselves with the Improbability of its being 
a Cheat, they within admitted them the City, but so as for some 
time they could not put their plot in execution, the Citizens 
watching at Night the Gates with their own Men, and disposing 
them on the Walls and Out-posts : but the Inhabitants takra up 
with their Delight more than Security, had pester’d the Ditches 
with Gardens and Trees, whereby on a Set Night, they on the 
Walls having so contrived it, received their Friends of the 
Camp under Covert of the Trees, and overpowering the 
Citizens, opened the Gates, whereupon the Enemy entered, and 
by this Treachery the City was gained for Seva Gi; which he 
makes his Retreat ordering those Trees to be cut down that 
were so fatal to the former Possessors. 

And now he forages the Country, and lays all waste in his 
Round, till young Abdul was reinforced to revenge his Father’s 
Death, and to join with another General Rustam Gemma(2) 
with whom Seva Gi had been tampering : Such is theconvetous 
Nature of these people that Money shall corrupt the most 
Loyal among them : Which made him when they were ready to 
give battle, withdraw his Cavalry, leaving Young Abdul and 
his Men to try it out with Seva Gi, whose Force, though an. 
Handful, fell bravely on and so gauled Seva Gi, that he wished 
him well off; Abdul crying out wherever he went, Thou Cowwd 
Seva, Here Ami; Whereof though Seva has noticed, he avoided 
him, saying he was a Rash Youth, let somebody else kill him : 

(1) Panhala, a fort on a spur of the Sahyadri range, in the Kolhapur 
District, about 12 miles N. W. of that city. It was captured by Shiva’s 
General, Annaji, Datto, in 1659. 

(2) Rustam Zaman. 
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He imuie through his Army two or three times in Person, till 
being tired he was fain to leave off, and speed to Visiapour, to 
complain of Rustam’s Falshood : Upon this Rustam’s Horse 
disbandded, some choice Friends only going over with him to 
Seva Gi, advising him to follow his blow, and set upon Visia¬ 
pour its self, which he did ; and had not Syddy Jore come to 
its Relief with a vast Recruit, he has not only attacked but 
carried it. Then it was time for Seva to retire to Panala, where 
being long detained by Syddy Jore’s(i) lying before it, at length 
(as was though) through the Connivance of the said Syddy, he 
stole out by Night; and by a false Pharmond(*) takes the 
Syddy’s Town of Rajapour,(3) pretending the Syddy was to 
surrender it in exchange for Panala. 

After which the Syddy resorts to Visiapour to his Mater, who 
bore his Disgust for letting the Traytor go, under a serene 
Countenance, and dismiss’d him with thanks : But having made 
Bullul Khan Commander in Chief, he dispatches him after the 
Syddy, who being waiy and doubtful of the King’s Intentions, 
had provided to stand to it, putting Bullul Caun to Flight : 
Whereupon begins another Civil Discord ; the King in Person 
resolves to bid at his Head, which otherwise by the Clandestine 
Practices of Bullul Caun was hoped to be atchieved, as it proved, 
he doing that by Fraud he could not do by Force : For the 
Night after both Armies were in view, the Omrahs on the 
Syddy’s side forsook him, and he was slain, and his Head 
brought to the King, without any more Strokes fought; such 
deadly Venom bears Secret Malice and Hellish Insinuation. 

This still makes for Seva Gi, for he was not able to cope 
with him singly ; which Impediment thus lopped off to his 
hand, he seizes at leisure smaller Places, as Dande Rajapour, 
whose Prince sueth for Protection to the Mogul, being beaten 
out of all but his strong Castle at Dande Rajapour, environ’d 
about by the Sea, but within Shot of the Main, which Seva 
with a great Effort has lain before these fifteen years : The 

(1) Sidi Johar. 

(2) feTi.farman, an order. 

(3) panda Rajpuri. It was captured in 1661 by Shivaji. Sidi Johar 
rebelled, and owing to the treachery of his followers was slain by them in 
1662, in order to secure their own pardon. 

Mo Na 21-15 
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Mogul succouring it by sea, it derides the Batteries of his 
Artilleries; and these are the Fleets we are so often troulided 
with at Bombaim. 

In this Juncture of AJFairs the King dies, and leaves a Babe 
to dispute for the Throne(‘); when Seva Gi enlarges himself, 
flies out as far as Surat, and comes home with Rich Booty ; 
which hapned presently after the Emperor of the Moguls was 
warm in his Seat (by the Overflow of his Brethren, and the 
Death of his Father Shaw Jaun,(2) (by his Interest on Raja 
Jesseign(®) (; who desirous to try if by Kindness he could reclaim 
this famous Rebel, allures him to Court (Faith being plighted 
for his Safty), where shortly after, the Outcries of the Women 
in whose Kindred’s Blood his hands were imbrued, made him 
shift for himself in an Hamper on a Porter’s Back, which passed 
the Guards among many other, which were fain to be sent as 
Piscashes(^) to his Friends, as the manner is when under 
Confinement: With this Slight he got away (not without the 
Mogul’s Privity), and ’tis believed will hardly venture to Agra 
again, unless better guarded. 

For this he made a second Rape on Surat, and now lately 
has taken the Rajaship of Rhamnagur, (®) though he had first 
spread himself more South, even to the Walls of Goa, from 
whence he slided to the Borders of the Canatick and Sunda(*) 
Rajah’s Country : His Chief Residence is at Rairee, where he 
bids Defiance to the Emperor of Gulconda, Duccan, Portu- 
gueze, and all the World ; magnifying himself in his Strong- 
Holds ; installed Mau Rajah(^) Two Years since, when I sent 
you a Journal of a English Gentleman’s(®) sent Ambassador to 
him at that time : His mother was then alive, to whom he 
shewed Filial Obedience: He is married to Four Wives, to 

(1) Ali Adil Shah 11 of Bijapur came to the throne in 1656 and died in 
1659» leaving as his successor Sultan Sikandar, an infant, who reigned till 
1686. 

(2) Shah Jahan died on 23rd January 1666. 

(3) Raja Jai Singh. 

(4) Pers. peshkhash, “a present**. 

(5) Ramnagar, now Dharampur in the Surat District. 

(6) Sonda, N, Canara District. 

(7) Maha Raja. 

(8) Henry Oxenden. 
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whom he kee^ religiously, being a strict Observer of his 
Heathen Rites. 

He sways by Brachmins; his Soldiers are Hardy Brave 
Fdlows, fit for the Mountains ; 30,000 Horse is the most he 
Can make, Foot innumerable. 

Merchants have little Countenance him : Of the Common 
People he says, Money is inconvenient for them ; give them 
victuals and an Arse-Clout, it is enough. They tell their Tale 
in Moratty ; by Profession they are Gentues; some few Moors 
are among them ; Whores and Dancing Wenches he allows 
none in his Army(i): This Barbarian Commander being like 
the Scythian Atcas,(®) who hearing one sweetly modulating on 
an Ismean Pipe, swore he had rather hear the neighing of an 
Horse, or the Clangor of Horns or Trumpets. At Sea he is 
no stronger than his Neighbours ; once he wmit Admiral of his 
Fleet of Grobs and Boats, against Dande Rajapore. but Storms 
arising dishearten’d him for a second Adventure. 

The Marathas in the Seventeenth Century 

It is clear the Duccatmes are a warlike and troublesome 
nation, apt to dislike government, proud and brave, having an 
army more splendid than the Moguls; adoring their elephants, 
horses and lances with silver bells and feathers, gallant and 
rich in apparel and Sumbreros (^); the people swarthy or olive; 

of all Religions.these hilly people are of a rougher temper, 

more hardy, and less addicted to the soft vanities of musick, 
cloathing, pomp, or stateliness, being ail naked, starving 
rascals; Seva Gi’s men thereby being fitter for any martial 
exploit, having been accustomed to fare hard, journey fast, and 
take little pleasure...,.Seva Gi’s men care not much for a pitched 
field, though they are good at surprizing and ransacking. 

Hie Battle of Hendry Kenry (October 18,1679) 

Our English Ships had no sooner left the port of Bombaim, 
but that Seva Gi had posted several Hundred Men on Hendry 


(1) No Soldier in the service of Sivaji was permitted to carry any female 
follower with him in the field, on pain of death. 

(2) A Scythian King, mentioned by Plutarch. 

(3) Umbrellas. 
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Keiify-0 a Rock in the Mouth of the Bay, on pretence of hand- 
ering the Syddy’s(®^ Men going in and out; whereupon a small 
Bark, with an old Gaptain,(®) being sent to demand their Busi¬ 
ness there, and he landing with his Men imprudently, were all 
out oflf by the Barbarians. 

After this Action, Seven Prowes and one small Ship (the 
Pink) were ordered to lie at an Anchor and block up the 
Avenues before the Rock; which seen by the Barbarians on 
Shore, the first fair Wind they Manned out Forty Gallies, at 
whose approach our Prowes fled all but one, which was easily 
vanquished; and the Pink feigned a fear likewise, whereat they 
being encouraged. Boarded her with a terrible noise, who 
cleared her Decks with her small shot, and blew some Hundreds 
up from her Prow and Poop, and then plying her great Guns, 
on those who were Board and Board, sunk Four of their 
Gallies, and put the rest to flight; which made them more 
afraid than at the first onset, being glad to bear away with the 
rest; however they in this skirmish succoured the Besieged with 
Five Boats laden with Provisions. 

A Month after they appeared again with all their strength, 
and the English being recruited with another small Ship, enga¬ 
ged them, and gave them the rout, following them into their 
own Harbours, where they got hastily ashoar and drew up their 
Vessels under some small Guns planted to secure them. 

Whilst our Fleet were busy in this Enterprise; and left some 
Boats to shut up the River Tull, the Syddy came before Henry 
Kenry, where he lies with his Fleet; who should he get Footing 
there, would be as bad a Thorn as Seva Gi. 

Amidst these Wars and rumours of Wars, we quietly lay 
down our Arms, and leave Seva Gi and the Syddy alone to 
contend for our stony piece of Ground on Henry Kenry ; how 
much to our Honour or Reproach, may be gathered from the 
Language we have daily cast in our Teeth ; “Why Vaunts your 
Nation ? What Victories have you achieved ? What has your 


(1) Really two distinct islands, vide infra. 

(2) Sidi, or Abyssinian, the Moghul Admiral. 

(3) The famous captun Richard Keigwin, afterwards the hero of the 
••rebellion" at Bombay, of 1683-4. 
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Swor<I done ? Whoever felt your Power. What do you possess ? 
We see the Dutch out do you ; the Portugals have behaved 
themselves like Men; every one runs you down; you can scarce 
keep Bombaim, which you got (as we know) not by your 
Valour, but Compact; And will you pretend to be Men of 
War, or Cope with our Princes ? It’s fitter for you to live on 
Merchandise and submit to us. 

But for all these Revilings Seva Gi makes them tremble here, 
forgetting that twice their Safety has been owing to us, from 
falling into the hands of that terrible Plunderer.(^) 


(1) “Hendry Kenry” is the “Hobson Jobson” for two small islands, 
Andheri and Khanderi, in Bombay Harbour. The Marathas gave the 
Government of Bombay constant anxiety by attempting to garrison them, 
their excuse being the presence of the Moghul fleet under the side. 
Actually, this Would have deprived the English of the command of the sea< 
The action here described has absurdly been called a piece of treachery 1 
Keigwin’s ruse, was, of course, as legitimate as firing on an enemy from 
ambush. He had hot struck his flag, and the object of the Marathas in 
attempting to board the English vessel was to plunder It. 



VIII. THE DIARY OF HENRY OXENDEN, 1674 

[This narrative is taken from the diary of Mr. Henry Oxen* 
den, nephew of Sir George Oxendcn, President of Surat, who 
died in 1669. His successor, Gerald Aungier, President 16 69— 
1677, sent Henry Oxenden, George Robinson, and Henry 
Mitchell, in May 1674, to Shivaji’s great stronghold at Raigarh, 
in order to arrange a commercial treaty with the Marathas. 
Oxenden and his companions had the good fortune to arrive 
just in time for the Raja’s Coronation. This narrative, there¬ 
fore, has a unique interest, being a minute account by an 
intelligent foreigner of the crowning event in Shivaji’s career, 
his court and his court and his ministers, as he saw and knew 
them.] 

1674^ May the 13th. Having received instructions from 
the Honourable President of the Council and got all things in 
readiness in order to my journey, embarked in a Bombay 
shibbar(i) (together with Mr. George Robinson and Mr. 
Thomas Michell, by his Honour appointed to accompany me), 
and about nine of the clock at night arrived at Chaul,(2) a 
Portugal city on the main, into which we could not enter, the 
gates being shut up and watch set, so that we passed this night 
in the suburbs, in a small church called St. Sebastian’s, and 

The 14th. About three in the afternoon receiving advice 
that Sivaji was returned to Rahiri from Chiblone,(®) departed 
thence to Upper Chaul, a town belonging to the Raja, about 
two mile distant from the Portugal city, and was in former 
times a great mart for all sort of Deccan commodities, but now 
totally ruined by the last wars between the Mogul and Sivaji, 
whose army have plundered and laid it waste. The Subadar 
of this town being a person of quality who commands the 
country opposite to Bombay, as Nagatan,(*) Pen, etc., I thought 
good to give him a visit, and to present him with a couple of 

(1) A coasting vessel. 

(2) Chaul or Revadanda. See p. 172, note 2, and p. 200. 

(3) Chiplun. 

(4) Now Borivli. 
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paTneTins,(^) and the rather because I understood from Narayan 
Sinay, our linguist,(^) that he hath some aversion to our nation 
and might somewhat hinder our proceedings at court which 1 
was willing to take him off by all fair means. He received the 
visit kindly, and promised all the courtesy that lay in his power 
to perform, and after some immaterial discourse we returned 
to our tent, and 

The 19th. Set forwards for Rahiri, and about nine of the 
clock came to Panchara,(®) a town at the foot of Rahiri hill, 
where we understood that Sivaji was departed thence to Prata- 
bgad,(^) to visit the shrine of Bhavani, a pagoda(®) of great 
esteem with him, and celebrate some ceremonies there in order 
to his coronation, having carried with him several presents, and 
among the rest a sombrero(*) of pure gold weighing about I 4 
mds. Which he hath dedicated to the said pagoda’s use. 
Understanding here that we could not be admitted into the 
castle before Sivaji’s return, pitched our tents in the plain, and 
The 20th. Esteeming it necessary in order to our more 
speedy despatch to make our business known to our procur¬ 
ator, Naranji Pandit, I went to visit him (whose reception was 
very kind). I delivered him his Honour’s letters showing him 
several presents we brought for the Rajah and Ministers of 
State, of which he highly approved, and promised to help us 
to the Raja’s presence as soon as conveniently he could, after 
his return from his pilgrimage to Pratabgad. In the interim 
we might rest satisfied that his endeavours should be totally 
employed in forwarding the Honourable Company’s interest, 
and procuring us a speedy despatch, for which, having rende¬ 
red him thanks, I presented him with the Articles which we 
brought for the Raja, to sign, translated in the Marathi langu¬ 
age, which he said he would peruse, and then giveh is judgment 
of them another time. I than took occasion to discourse with 

(1) Scarves. 

(2) Narayan Shenvi, the interpreter. 

(3) Pachad. 

(4) Pratapgarh, containing the shrine of Sivaji’s family goddess Amba 
Bhavani, was built in 16S6. Here Afzal Khan met his [doom in 1660. 
Raigarh, the 'Gibraltar of the East’ Sivaji’s capital, was built ki 1664. 

(5) Temple. 

(6) Umbrella (Chhatri) 
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him Coneeraiiig the coaclusicm of a pea^e betwiict the Raja and 
Siddi Danda RajapurX^) urging many arguments to create 
in him a belief it would be for the Raja’s many arguments to 
create in him a belief it woidd be for the Raja’s advantage, 
but he would not be persuaded it was for his master’s interest 
to raise a siege which hath cost him so much blood and trea* 
sure, especially now he hath such hopes of gaining the place, 
and therefore told me it would be in vain to move it to the 
Raja, who was resolved to take the castle, let it cost what it 
will, and to that effect was daily sending down more ordnance, 
ammimition, men and money. I replied the President had no 
more design in making this motion than that of a good neigh¬ 
bour to them both, having observed the miseries that each 
party endured, and the general obstruction of trade occasioned 
by the war ; but since he desired me to desist mentioning it to 
the Raja I should no trouble him therewith, but what was 
more consistent with advantage, but he would not be persuad¬ 
ed it was our and his own interest, which was the encouraging 
of trade and merchandise in the country, and opening the ways 
to Balaghat,(2) that merchants might with safety bring down 
their goods to the seaports, which would be much to the Raja’s 
profit and increase of trade and treasure; and this I recommend¬ 
ed to his prudence to persuade the Raja thereto, who being 
a soldier from his infancy, it’s possible minded not such 
concerns, to which he answered that he doubted not but it would 
be effected in a short time, for that the King of Bijapur who is 
owner of those countries from whence most sort of commodi¬ 
ties come, being weary of the wars with his master, hath sent 
several ambassadors to conclude a peace with him. which he 
thought would be made up within two or three months, and 
thus the ways would be free, and the merchants have egress 
and regress as formerly ; that the Raja would, after his corona¬ 
tion, act more like a prince by taking care of his subjects, and 
endeavouring the advancement of commerce and trade in his 
dominions, which he could not attend before, being in perpetual 

(1) The Sidi, who was the Moghul Admiral, was constantly at war With 
the Marathas. 

(2) The country adjacent to the top of the passes of the Western Ghats. 
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war with the Great Mogul and King of Bijapur.(^) This is 
the substance of my first discourse with our Procurator, 
Naranji Pandit, who seems to be a man of prudence and esteem 
with his master, so that after a little sitting, I took my leave 
of him, having first presented him with a diamond ring for 
which he expressed a liking and his eldest son a couple of 
pamerins, and doubt not but they will well deserve it from the 
Honourable Company if any settlement is made in Sivaji’s do¬ 
minions. After returning to the tent, I gave his Honour an 
account of my negotiations, together with the news current in 
these parts. 

2Isl. This day we continued in the same place under the 
tent, and found it excessive hot and incommodious, but this 
evening to our joy we understood that the Raja was returned 
from Pratabgad, when I solicited Naranji Pandit to procure 
leave to pass up the hill into Rahiri Castle, and on. 

The 22nd. We received orders to ascend up the hill into 
the castle, the Raja having enordered us a house there ; which 
we did. Leaving Pancharra('^) about three of the clock in the 
afternoon, we arrived at the top of that strong mountain about 
sunset, which is fortified by nature more than art, being of 
very difficult access, with but one advance to it which is guard¬ 
ed by two narrow gates, and fortified with a strong high wall, 
and bastions thereto. All the other part of the mountain is a 
direct precipice, so that it is impregnable except the treachery 
of some in it betrays it. On the mountain are many fstrong 
buildings, as the Raja’s court and houses for other ministers 
of state, to the number of about 300. It is in length about 2i 
miles and breadth i mile ; but no pleasant trees nor any sort 
of grain grows thereon. Our house was about a mile from 
the Raja’s palace, into which we retired with no little content. 

The 26th. The Raja, by the solicitation of Naranji Pandit, 
gave us audience, though busily employed with other great 
affairs, as his coronation marriage, etc. I presented him and 
his son, Sambaji Raja, with those particulars appointed for 
them by the President and Council, which they seemed to take 

(1) Sulten Sikandar Adil Shah, 1672-1686. 

(2) Pachad, about 5^ miles from the summit, which is nearly, 3,000 feet 
above sea level. 
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very kindly, and the Raja assured us that we might now trade 
securely in his dominions without the least apprehension of 
evil from him, for that the peace was concluded. I replied 
that was our intent, and to that effect the President of the 
Council had sent me to his court to procure some Articles 
signed and privileges granted by him, which were the same we 
enjoyed in Hindustan, Persia, etc., where we traded. He 
answered it was well; and referring me to Moro Pandit, his 
Peshwa or Chancellor to examine the Articles, and give him 
an account what they were, he and his son took their leaves, 
and retired into their private appartments, where they were 
busily employed with the Banyans in consultations and other 
ceremonies, and will hear of no manner of business until the 
the coronation be over. We likewise departed to our house 
again, when I gave his Honour an account of my transactions 
hitherto. 

May 28th. Went to Naraji Pandit, and took his advice 
concerning the presenting the rest of the Ministers of State, 
who told me that I might go in person to Moro Pandit, but to 
the rest I should send what was for them by Narayan Sinay,(^) 
declaring likewise that if I would have our business speedily 
effected, and without impediment, it was necessary to be at 
some more charge to present some officers with pamerins, etc., 
who were not mentioned in our list of presents ; to which I 
assented, considering that the time of year was far spent, and 
that should we be forced to stay the whole rains, at Rahiri, the 
Honourable Company’s charge would be greater than the addi¬ 
tional presents come to, and therefore desired to know who 
they were which we must oblige. He answered that two pame* 
rins were not enough for Moro Pandit, that we must present 
him with four, and Dataji Pandit, Wakia-Navis or public 
intelligencer,0 with a ring that is valued at 125 rupees, 

the Dabir or Persian escrivan,(®) with 4 pamerins, 
Samji Naiji, keeper of the Seal, (*) „ „ 

Abaji Pandit,(®) „ ,, 

(1) Shenvi. 

(2) Waqia-navis (Mantri) or Chronicer. 

(3) Dabir, or Secretary (Sumant). 

(4) ShamjiNanaji, the Nyaya Shastrl. 

(5) The Muaumdar (Amatya) or Auditor. 
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and then 1 need not doubt of a speedy conclusion. Otherwke 
they would raise objections and scruples on purpose to impede 
our negotiations; for every officer in court expected something 
according to his degree and|charge. So we took ourpamerins» 
etc., for them, and went, accompanied by Naranji Pandit’s son 
to Moro Pandit with his present, who received it very kindly, 
and promised he would press the Raja to confirm the Articles 
and dispeed us, as did all the rest of the ministers unto whom, 
by > aranji Pandit’s advice, I sent Narayan Sinay and a servant 
of my own. ■ 

The 29tb. This day the Raja, according to Hindu custom, 
was weighed in gold,(^) and poised about 16,000 pagodas, 
which money, together with one hundred thousand more, is to 
be distributed after the coronation unto the Brahmans who 
in great numbers are flocked hither from all the adjacent 
countries 

The 30th. This day I sent our linguist, Narayan Sinay, to 
Naranji Pandit to enquire what_ he had transacted in our 
business touching the signing of our Articles, etc., who returned 
answer that the Raja stopped his ears to all affairs whatever, 
and deferred them till his coronation was over, being busily 
employed with his Brahmans, to put things in a readiness 
against that day, it beingnowathand, and therefore must have 
patience till then, declaring that the Raja had granted all our 
demands except those two Articles wherein it is expressed that 
our moneys shall go current in his dominions, and his on 
Bombay, and that he shall restore whatever wrecks may happen 
on his coast belonging to the English and inhabitants of 
Bombay. The first he accounted unnecessary to be inserted 
in the Articles of peace, because he forbids not the passing of 
any manner of coined moneys in his dominions, nor on the 
other side can he force his subjects to take these moneys where¬ 
by they shall be losers. But if our coin be of as fine as alloy 
and as weighty as the Mogul’s and other Princes’, he will not 
prohibit its passing current. To the other Article he says that 
it is against the laws of Konkan to restore any ships, vessels or 
goods that are driven on shore by tempest or otherwise, and 

(1) The Tuladana ceremony, also practised by the Mogul Emperors, e.g„ 
Tahangir. Shivaji weighed 10 stone. 
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did likewise then infarni me that he doited not blti tQ 
pffliitiade the Raja to ttmi us our wrecks, because we ^joyed 
the same priviteges in the Mogul and King of Deccan’s coun¬ 
try ; but the former Articles concerning the money we p»st 
not aspect it, and it was enough that the Raja would not 
prohibb its passing if made conformable in goodness and weight 
to other kings’ coins with which I might rest satisfied ; and 
that as soon a$ possible after the Raja’s coronation he would 
^ the Articles signed and diipatch us; of all which I adywed 
his Honour by the return of some coolies I sent to Bombay to 
ease our charges. 

June 5th. Naranji Pandit smit me word that on the morrow 
about seven or eight in the morning tlm Raja Sjvaji intended 
to ascend his throne, and he would take it kimlly if 1 came to 
congratulate him therein* that it was necessary to present him 
with some small thing, it being not the custom of these eastern 
parts to appear before a prince empty-handed- I sent bun 
answer that 1 woidd according to his advice wait on the Raja 
at the presmibed time. . 

The &h. About seven or eight of the t4ock, went to 
and found the Raja seated m A magnihci|pt throne, and 
the nobles waHiag on him ia yery rich attire, his sen Smubilli 
Raja, Pmhwa Mtwo pandit, *ad a 3r«yhm^ pf j^eat emm!m9l 
seated on an ascent under the throne, the §1 wfll^filcei’i 
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dominion, as on the right hand two great fishes* heads 
of gold with very large teeth ; oa the left hand, severe horses’ 
tails, a pair of gold scales on a very rich lance head poised 
equally, an emblem of justice 1 and as we returned, at the 
palace gate there was standing two small elephants on each side, 
and two fair horses with gold bridles and rich furniture, which 
made us admire which way they brought them up the hill, the 
passage being so difficult and hazardous. 

The 8th. The Raja was married to a fourth wife without 
any state or ceremony, and doth every day distribute his alms 
to the Brahmans. 

The 9th and 10th. Every day solicited Naranji Pandit to 
get our Articles signed and despatched us, the rains being set 
in violently. He returned answer that he would lose no oppor¬ 
tunity, carrying them always about with him, but that the 
Raja was totally taken up in the distribution of his alms to the 
Brahmans, 

The 11th. Naranji Pandit sent word that the Raja had grant¬ 
ed all the demands and Articles excepting our money passing 
current in bis country, which he accounted needless, and had 
signed them ; that tomorrow the rest ot the ministers of state 
would sign them and that we might depart as soon as we 
pleased. 

The 12th. This day the rest of the ministers of state signed 
the Articles, and I went to receive them at the Pandit’s house, 
when they were delivered me by him, who expressed much 
kindness for our nation and promised on all occasions to nego¬ 
tiate our business at court with the Raja for which having 
rendered him thanks, and given a cousin of his a pamerin for 
his pains in translating the Articles and other services, I took 
my leave of him, and the 

13th. Departed Rafairi castle, and the 16th arrived at 
Bombay and delivered his Honour tlie Articles of peace signed 
and ratified by Sivaji and his Ministers of state, which if punc¬ 
tually observed will be of no small benefit to the Honourable 
Company’s affairs, both on -this dsland Bombay and their 
factories which may be settled in Sivaji Raja’s dominions. 
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Abdul Aziz, 160 

Abyssinians, incursions of the, 56 
Achalgiri, 156 
Ackinkhan^ 5 

Adilshah, 3.5,8,83,93,94,106, 111, 
112,120,15^ 

Adonce, 17 
Adsargad, 156 

Afzalkhan, letter regarding grant to 
Krishnagauda, 76; advance to 
Javli, 78, 79, 86, 87 ; attempts to 
win over Kanhoji Jedhe, 80 ; letter 
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ji Deshmukh. 82 ; sent by Adilshah 
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Shivaji, 87; Shivaji’s reply, 88, 89; 
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account, 94,102 
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Ahiri, 49 

Ahivant, 44, 148, 156 
Ahmadkhan, 29 
Ahmadnagar, 35,75 
Aitihasika Lekha Sangraha, ii 
Akiuj, 29 

Alamgir, see Aurangzib 
Ali Adil Shah, firman to Kanhoji 
Jedhe, 80 ; also jce Adilshah 
Amatya, 162 
Ambar, 17 

Ambar, Malik, 3, 5, 6,8 
Anagondi, 29 

Anaji Namaji of ShirWal, 15 

Anandrao, 148,150 

Anchal, 5 

Anchalgiri, 44 

Ankola, 47 

Ankush, 6 

Argal, 22 

Asadkhan, 29 

Ashafshah (Ashrafsbah), 15,18 

Ashta, 105 

Ashti, 105 

Atasldian, 5 

Audumbar, 105 

Aurangabad, 144 

Aurangzib, letters to Shivaji, 74-76, 
136 ; also set Emperor of Delhi 
Azam, 17 


Babaji Bapuji Khedkar, 123 
Babaji Dhamdhere, 165 
Babaji Rao of Shivtar, 66 
Bada Sayad, 94 
Badi Sahebin, 94 
Baggulas(Baglan), 156 
Bahadurkhan, 151,157,164 
Bahlolkhan, 17, 127, 149,152 
Bailes, 133 
Baji Mohitc, 60 
Baji Prabhu, 110,111 
Bajirao Ghorpade, 14, 17,126 
Bajirao Pasalkar Deshmukh, 124 
Baj Naik of Phaltan, 18 
Mcikhars, xiv 

Bakhar, Chitnis, see Chitnis Bakheir, 
Bakhar, More see More Bakhar^ 
Bakhar, 91; Kalmi 53,54,65; quoted, 
53, 54, 60-62, 67. 110-111 
Bakhar, Sabhasad, see :Sabhasad 
Bakhar, 

Balapur, fort, 50, 169 

Balkrishnapant Mujumdar, 55 

Ballal, 5,17, 20 

Balwada (Belvadi), fort, 169 

Bandal. Ill 

Bangalore, 13 

Bankapur, 45 

Barbar, 5 

Bargir, 61, 75n 

Basavapattana, 13 

Basnur, 41 

Bednur, 13 

Bclsar, 14 

Belvadi, 49 

Benares, 143 

Berar, 145,147 

Bhagalpur, 156 

Bhaganagar, 48,152,164 

Bhairao, 19 

Bharata-liihas-Samshadhak^MmdaL 

31 

Bharat a-Varsha, xiv 
Bhatavdi (Bhatodi), Battle of, 4, 32" 
Bhavani, goddess, 95, 96,131,137, 
167 

Bhayikhan, 108 
BhikhajiChor, 19 
Bhima river, the, 39,95 
BhimajiWagh, 19 
Bhivandi, 36,116 
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Bhivji, 167 
Bhonsles, 3.127 
Bhootgram, 29 
Bhu}e$hvar» 56 
Bhupalgad, 50 
Bichva, 100 
Bidar. 35, 75 
Bijapur, 3, 42.45.50 


Chakan, fort, 39, 59.72, 114, 115 
Oiambli, 62 
Chamundagad, 156 
Chandani fdrt, 105 
Chandi, H 167 

Chandrarao. hereditary title of the 
More rulers of JavU, ^; see More 
Chanjaur (TanjOre), 54 
Chanjaurkars. 29 
Chahli, 13 
Chaturbet, 66 

Chaturtha-Sammelan-Vrittat quoted, 
16 

Chaul. 116 

Chhatrapad, titk assumed by Shiva- 
ji. 162-163 
Chidatnbar, 46 
Chimjani Bapuji, 123 
Chiplun, 118, 120 
Chiradurga, 121 

Chitnis Bakhar, 52, 64 ; quoted. 
54-63,67*68. 126-128 
Chitnis, Bal Prabhu, 162-163 

-Malhar Ramrao, 52 

Chronology, 1624-1636, 6 
Chronology^ the Jedhe, see Jedhe 
Shakavai, 


Dabhol, 39, 118,120 
Dada|i Konddev, 54-59 
Dadaji Krishna Lohokarc, 34 
Dadaji Vishwanath, 5 
Danda-Rajpuri, fort, 125 
Darya Sagar, 125 
Dattaji Jadhav, 4, 24 
Dattaji Nagnath, 5 
DiUdldliii, 148 

Daulatabad (see Deogiri), 10,11,54n 

Daulatmangal (Poi!ttkA»r>i 62 

Deiri,fon. 40 

p6t«adJ52 

Desain of Balwada, 169 

Dhanadhyaksha, 162 ^ 

Dharwar, 107 
Dhorpa hill, 72 
Dhundhi, 6 
Dilawar, 6,17 

Dilirkhan (Dilel). 129, 148, 157 


Dindori. 44 
Dudaraja, 5 
Duff, see Grant Duff 
Dure, 18 

Durgti wife of Sharifji, 3 
Durgadevi hill (Murbad), 59 
Dutch Dagh Register^ 2 


Ekoji, see Vyankoji 
Emperor of Delhi, 5. 84, 106,112, 
113,150, 157 t eee also Aurehgeib 


Famine, 11,33 
Faradkhan. 6.13.17 
Fatchkhan,(l>6, 11(2)14,18,19,20, 
21(3)107 

Faaalkhan, 106,110 
Firangis,27,28, 119 


Oadag. 49 
Oagabkit. 161 
Oajapor, pass. 111 
Galib 115 
Ghatge, 6,18, 86 
Ghorpade, 19, 86, 108.126 

-Venkaji, of Mudhol, 72 

Godaji Jagtap, 19 
Gootee, fort, 28 

Grant Duff, “History of the Mahra- 
ttas“, 52, 56 
Gunjan Maval, 82 


Hakikatnama of Chandrarao More, 
set More Bakhar 
Halgi, 47 

Halajayantika, 105 
Hambirrao, 152,162,169 
Hambirrao Chavati, S 
Hamid, 5,10 
Hamsakuta. 13 
Hanmantrao 65-67 
Harisdiandragad. 156 
Hasaji Mohite, 152 
Hilal, 60n, 86,104,107,158| 160 
HirojiFarjlutd.61,14t 
“History of the MahrattiS**, iee 
Grant Duff. 

Horse-shoe money, 66 
Hukeri, 107 


Ibraltte Adiishah^ 5 
IkUaskhan, 149,160 
Indapuf, 3 
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Jrigle, Shivwi, tS, 107 . 
islamkhan Rumi, 47 
itihm 


JadhaViio, S, 4, 9,24 
Jadhavs, 4 

Jaferfehah, 139 

Jagaddeva, 13,15 
Ja^cvgad.48 
Man#r, Eilifiefor. 3,32 
Jat Singh, expedition oT, 120 
Jalal, 5 

JaJnapur, 50,174 

Janjira (RajpurS), fortress, 125 

---Siddi of, 84n, 124 

Jaswam Singh of Marwar, 137 
Javli, 35; conquest of 64-73,91 
Jawhar, 45,156 
Jayanti, 9 

Jayaram Pindye, author of “Radha- 
Madhava Vilasa-Champu,” 26, and 
of “Parnala-Parvata-Grahana-Akh- 
yanarn. 155 
Jayavalli, see Javli 
Jedhe. 39, 47 

Jedhe Chronology^ sec Jedhe Shakavll 

Jedhe, Kaohoji. 34, 36, 57. 78-83 

Jedhe Ko^reem, 82,111 

Jedhe 3!-51 

Jedhe, Shivaji, 81 

Jesri, battle of, see Nesri 

Jijabai, Jijai, Jijau, Jijoo, 3,46, 53, 

Jfftdi, 48 

Jiva Mahala, 94.100 
Jivdhan, fort 156 
Johar, Siddi, 108, 111 
Jumla, Mir, 28,29 
Junnar# 36,44,75 


Kaaal, 107 
Kai Sawant, 124 
Kaki, 61 
Kakkoji, 5 
Kaledhon, 105 
Kalyan, 37,116 
Kameri, 105 
Kanakgirl, 28,34 

S battle Of, i47| 148 

Nait ledhei sea Jedha* 

Ava, 13 
Karamulla, 5 
Karapja, 147,156 
ICarhad,105 
Karanpur^ 17,84 


Karnatak, 8,13,48,76 
Kaniool, 108,112 
Kartalab, 116,117 
Karwe, 29 
Kate, SaitiWuiji, 19 
Kaveripattana, 13 

Kavindra, applied to poet Pamm- 
nanda, q.v. 

Kavji Satnbhaji, 66,6% 94 
Kavuka (Kavji), 19 
Kavyetiham-^ngnsha^xiv 
Kelanja, 46 
Kempagauda, 13 
Kenfanaik, 13 
Kerala, 8 
Kesarsingh, 174 
Khairat, 6,17 
Khalel 5 

Khandagle. Sardar, 4. 24 
Khandoji Patd, 14,17 
Khanjir, 5 
Khankhanan, 167 
Kharate, 107 
Khasdar. 61 
Khawaskhan. 126,158 
Khcd, 123 
Khelna, 39, 111 
Kheloji, 3,4, 7, 24,105 
Khizrkhan, 160 
Khopde, 78, 83 
Khudavandpur. 41 
Khutav, 105 
Kiratas, 156 
Kolc, 105 
Kolhapur, 39,105 
Kolhar, 48,49.169 
Kondhana, 34,41,43 
Kopal,50 
Koyna river, the, 91 
Krishna river, the, 38,105 
Krishnagaudg, Desai, 77 
Krishnaji Bay! More, see More 
Chandrarao 
Krishnaji Bandat, 57 
Krishnaji Bhaskar Pandit, 75,95160 
Krishnaji Trimmuli 1^, 143 
Kudal,41,126 
Kulburga, fjorti 48 
Kundgol, 29 ; 

Kurundwad, 107 
Kutubshah, 1S7 


Lakshmeshvar, 29 
Lashkarkhan, 5,32 
Lohogad,44,116 
Lohokare, tCrishM, 

Dad^i 
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Madannapant, 165 
Madura, 13 ^ 

Mahadik. 107 
Maharashtra, 2 
Mahishagad, 156 

Mahmud AdiJshah, 9,13.16^ 18, 21, 
84 ; also Adilshah 
Mahuli, 29, 33, 44 
Mainak Bhandari, 125 
Malabaris, 119 
Malekhid, 48 

Malik Amhar, 3, 5, 6, 8,11 
Maloji, 1,3, 5 
Malusrc,58,119,121 
Mambaji Bhonslc, 3, 5,17, 57,86 
Mambaji Powar, 17 
Mandangad. fort, 122 
Mankoji Dahatonde, 67 
Mansur, 5 
Mantri, 162 

Markanda, fort, 44, 156 
Masood, 6, 17, 108, 111 
Masoor, 105 
Mathura. 142 
Mattaji, 18 
Mavals, the, 56,70n 
Mavlas, 66 
Mayni, 105 
Miraj. 107 

Mir Jumla, see Jumla 
Mitrasen. 116 
Mirya hill, 40 
Mirza Raja, see Jaisingh 
Mohite, Hasaji, 152 
Mohobalkhan, 148 and n 
More, Chandrarao (Krishnaji Baji), 
16, 64-73 

More Bakhar (“Hakikainama of 
Chandrarao Raje More”), 65 ; 
quoted, 68-73. 

More, Manajj, 169 
Moropant Peshwa, 97, 149,162 
More Tandev Honap, 56 
Mudhoji of Phaltan, 5, 8 
Mudhol, 126 
Mullahay, 106 
Mulla Muhammad, 6 
Murar Baji Prabhu, 132 
Murar Jagdev, Murarpant, 54 
Muras (Moores), 70 and n 
Murbad, 107 
Musalkal, 29 

Musekhan, (1) 14. 21 ; (2) 86,105 
Musekhore, 124 
Mustufa Khan, 6,16 


Nagar, 5<fe Ahmednagar 
Nagoji, 3,5 


Nagothna, 116 
Naldurg, fort, 48,160 
Nasik, 49 

Navy, types of Shivaji's, 121-126 
Nerlc, 105 

Nesri (Jesri), battle of, 151-152 
Nctaji Palkar, 97,105, 107, 123 
Nilgaiiga river, the, 167 
Nilkanth Haibatrao Sarnaik, 60-62 
Niloji Nilkanthrao, 60-62 
Nimjaga,. 67. 68 

Ninety one Kalmi Bakhar, see&rk- 
har,9i,Kaimi 

Nirajipant Nyayadhish, 162,164 
Nishada Chiefs, 5 
Nisni, pass. 67, 68, 71 
Nivti. 46 

Nizam, Nizamshah, 3-5,10,33 
Nizampur, 39 
Nrsinha Pingle, 5 
Nrsinharaja, 5 
Nyayadhish, 162 


Padmavati, 59 
Padshahabad.29 
Palegars, 169 
Pali, 105 

Pallivana, 118,121 
Pandharpur, 95 
Panditrao, see Raghunathpant 
Panhala, 38,39, 45,106,159 
Pani, 160 
Pantajipant, 97 
Panvel, 116 

Paramananda, poet, see Shiv-Bharata 
Parande. fort, 40 
Parasnis, Nil Prabhu, 163 
Parenda, 158 
Parli, f ort, 45 
Parnala, see Panhala 
Parnala-pea Vata-Graham-A khyanaw, 
155-161 
Parsoji, 3, 5 
Pattagad, 174 
Pawar, Sidhoji, 107 
Pedgaon,164 
Pedne, 29 
Pen, 40 
Peshwa, 162 
Phaltan, 8 

Phonda, fort, 47,127 
Phirangoji Nars4la, 59 
Pilaji Nilkanthrao, 60,62, 120 
Pindye, Jayaram, see Jayaram Pindye 
Pitambar Shenvi, 127 
Poladkhan, 141 
Poona, 40,54. 57, 115 
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Portugites of Goa, the till 
Flmngis 

Prabhavali, 39,118.121 
Prabhu, Baji, 110 
Prachandapur, 115 
Praachandgad, fort, 59 
Prathladpaat, 165 
Pratappgiad, fort, 66. 67 
Pratapji, 167 

Pratapro, 145, 147, 149, 151 
Pratitgap, 122 

Purandhar fort, 20, 42, 43, 60 


Radha-Madhava-Vilasa-Champu, 26 
155 

Radtondi, pass, 67 
Raghava, 5, 17 

Raghunath Ballal Sabnis, 55, 65, 67, 
97, 125 

Raghunath Narayan Dabir, 166 
Raghunath Pandit, 131, 132 
Raghunathpant, 75 
RaghunathpJJnt Korde, 137,144 
Raban, Malik, 17 
Raibagin, 113, 116, 117 
Raigad, fort, 50, 71, 162, 133 
Rairee, see Raigad, 71 
Rajapur, 119, 120, 126 
Rajaram, 175 

R ya Vyaghri, see Raibagin 
Rajgad, 59 

Rajpuri (fanjira), 84 and n; 88, 124 
Rajpuls, 149 

Rajwade, Vishvanath Kashinath, xiv 

-- “Materials for the History 

of the Marathas,”; quoted, '57, 75, 
76, 81,82. 122, 152-154 
Ramaji Pang^re, 149 
Ramgiri, 152 
Ramnagar, 45, 156 
Rarapur, 105 
Ram Singh, 132, 138 
Randullah Khan, 13, 15, 86 
Rangna. 43. 160 
Raoji Somnath, 145 
Ravla-Javla, fort, 44, 149,156 
Rayarao. 56 
Red House, 54 
Rohida, fort, 44, 80 
Rohillas, 149 
Rustumkhan, 174 
Rustum 2^man, 29, 83 


Sabhasad Sakbar, 2, 53,64; quoted, 
60, 66, 75, 124,136, 143. 147-152, 
161-163,174 

Sabhasad, Krishnaji Abaht, 52 


indIx 

Sabnist* RaghuAgth Ballal^ see 
Raghupa^ 

Sachiv, 162 

Sahyadri hilh, the, 115,156 
Said Banda, tBl 

Salhcr (Salcri), 44, 113, 149,156 
Samad, 5 

Sambhaji Bhqnsle, 4,18, 25 
Sambhaji Kavji, 94,100 
Sambhaji, son of Shivaji, 136, 142, 
144,175 
Sampgaon, 46 
Sanj^meshvar, 119,120 
Sangli. 107 
Sangramagad, 114 
Sanjivani, 59 
Santaji, 168 
Sarja Yakoot, 6,17 
Sarkar, Pi of. Jadunath. 2, 32, 78 

-^ Shivaji and His Times, 

quoted, 64 ( 

Sasvad, 104 
Salara, 64 
Save, 105 

Sawant, the Sawants, 126,127 
Schalaya, 105 
Scott Waring, 

Senapati, 162 

Shahaji, 2-10; in Btjapur Service, 
12; conquests in the Karnatak, 
13-14; captivity, 14 ; and release, 
23, 26; letter to Adilshah, 28-30 ; 
crowns Njzam Shah, 33 ; enters 
Adilshahi service, 34 ; arrested and 
released, 34 ; extent of Jagir, 54 ; 
vision of Shambhu, 55 ; letters from 
Adil Shah, 94 
Shah Alain, 143-146 
Shah Jehan, 9, 28 ; see also Entperor 
of Delhi, 112 
Shaistakhan, 111 
Shakavalis, 3l 

-^ the Jedke, see Jedhe 

Shakavali 

Shamrao iNnifehnth. peshwa, 55 
Shankraji Nilkanttiraq, 60, 61 
Sharifji, 3,5 * ' . 

Sher Khan, 167, |7tt 
Shilledars (Silledars)# 75 
Shirwal, 19 ^ ' 

Shiva-Bharat, 1-20 ; quoted., 53,55^^ 
83-96 

Shiva-Charitra-Praddp, quoted. 77,, 
111,96, 131,140,167;. 

Shivaji, birth and childhood. 52; 
early projects, 57r; builds R^ad.^ 
59; occupies Purandhar, 60; con-v 
quest of JavH, 65-73 ; letters from 
Aurangzib, 74-76 ; plunder of 
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Afzaikhan, 78-1^; let^ to Itill- 

aS^56,'lAiaS!^: 

107-tQ8 ; coirai^ «f 
Konkan, 10>, iIt; Iwttlirf 
barkhM, 103,114^ sael^ of Sumt, 
103; conquests !q Southern Marathn 
Country, 104; defeat of Knstam 
Zeman and Faz^f Khan, 1M ; 
escape from Panhala to Vis^ialgad* 
108 ; vision of T^Uja. t09; sarrender 
of Panhala, 111 ; night attack on 
Shaista Khan, 103, 122 ; letter to 
Pilaji Nilkanthrao, 122; attack on 
Janjira and conquest of South 
Konkan, 124; building of navy, 
125; expedition of Jaisingh and 
surrender of forts, 129-136; letter 
from Aurangab, f 36 ; visit to and 
escape from Agra, 137; makes 
peace ^ith Shah Alam, 144 ; 
resumption of the Moghul War, 
148-160; battles of Vani-Dindori, 
148 ; lOirtcra and Salher, 148 ; 
Umrani and Nesri, 151 ; letter to 
his military officers, 152;—as KaW, 
an avatar of Vishnu, 159; corona¬ 
tion, 161 ; —-deciared a Sisodia 
Kshatrlya, 161; —appoints eight 
ministers, 162; assumes the appclla- 
tion of Chhatrapati, 163; the 
Karnatak expedition, 164; letter to 
Vyankoji, IvO ; last years and 
death. 176 
Shivaji ledhe, 81 
Shivaji Souvenir, quoted, 28, 80 
Shivapattan, 115 
Shivapur, 57 
Shiveshvar, 47 
Shivneri, fort, 9,11 
Shivtar, 66 

Shringarpur, 40, ISO, 122 
Shriniva^rao qf 40QQar, 64 
Shrirang^pattatia, 1| 

Shrirangaraja, 13 

Siddi Ambar, ueMAlik Aifibar 

SIddi Bilot, se$ f|M 


Siddi Hilal» rae ifisi 

lifflfflssaij” 

Sidho|L17,107 
Stkanll^, 5 

Silledars(SbttIsdarsJ,75 
Suhhan Bfaik 13| 


SumaPt,162 
SOndar Jagdev, f 
Supa, 60,105 
Surat, 41, 44.147 
Suryajirao More, 65, 66 
Suryarao Kakdf, 71, IjO 
Suryarao, 118,121 
Suvela, 59 


Taighat 79n, 81 
Talkonkan, 70, 95 
Tambc, 105 
Tammagauda, 13 
Tanaii Dure, 18 
Tanaj] Malusre, 119 
Tanashah, Padshah of Bhaganagar, 
164 

Tanjorc, 13, 24,167 

-, tnscr^Hon, the, 24 

Tembhumi, Tape, 29 
Terdal. 77 
Tikote. 107,160 
Torgal, 171 

Toma, fort. 58 ' 

Trimal Naik, 13 
Tripada^5 

Tripati fTripadi), 48,49 
Trivadi Mahal, 167 
Tryambak, fort, 156 
Tryambakji, 3, 5,29 
Tryambak Bhaskar, 109, 111, 122 
Tukabai Saheb, 60 
Tuljapur, 95 


Udaram, 5 
Umbarkhind, $9,116 
Umrani, battle of, 151,159 
Uian,105 


Vaderu, 29 

Vadgaon,105 

Vaghnakh, 100 

Vakkaji, 3 

Valve, 105 

Vadan, tort, 105 

Vani-Dindori, battle of, 148 

Vedoji Bhaskar, 17 

Velapur, 105 

Vellore, fort, 168 

Venkaji GhoTpgile, Ohorpadi 

Venkajipant, 125^ 

Venkata, 13 

Ynikata 15 

Veideoji Bll#ils)e, se» VyaOkoji 
Vidyanagar, U 
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Vijayaragliava, 13 
vyayaraja, 9 . 

Vikrama, Rajat»f Jawhar, 156 

Virabhadra. 13,15 

Vhapur, 105 

Vishalgad, 110 

Vishvasajraja, 3 

Vithalraj Kamfe,, 5 

yithon Bbonste, SM ' ; ; 

Watbiitrab pblimujib, 82 ' ^ 
/ya^k<fjl (Ekoil) Ibokl^. 26,'1551 
167, 169 7'^' ( ^ ^ . 


Wad,, 127 
Wagh, 107 

Waghnakh, see Vaghnakh 
Wai, 86 

fcjjTt, 39 

Yakootkhan, Saratl^i, 5, t?. 
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Abaji Pandit, JO? 

Abdul Karim Bahlol Khati tBullal 
Kban), 2M, 300 
Abdullah Kutub^ul-Mulk 
(Abdullah Shab), 197 
Abdul Hasan, 

Abyssinians, the. 201 
Adii Khah (Sikandar *Air Adti 
Khan), 183 

Adll Shah Bija];niri, 201 
Adolphus, Gustavus, 273 
Afzal Khan (Abdul Caun), ]83ff, 
227,298. 

Ahivant, fort, 215 
Ali Kuli Khan, 196 
Aliverdi Khan, 215 
Ambrose, Father, 271,272 
Amirnil-Uoira (see Shaistan Khan) 
Andberi (Hendry), 302 
Angoji, Ekoji (see Vyankaji) 

Antour (AundhaX 2ZZ 
Aungier, Gerald, 251,258, 291 
Aurangabad, 211 
Auranghar, fort, 219 
Aurangzeb, Emperor (Aureng-Zebe, 
from Zeb), 199, 225ff, 241ff, 250, 
255,267, 268. 270, 272, 273, 284 


Bafta, a kind of calico, 251 
Bangalore (Benglure), 300 
Bahadur Khan, 219, 222 
Bassein, 263,2^ 

Bediiore,217 

Benares, 196,197 

Bhim Singh, Raha of Udaipur, 205 

Bhosks (BounccIloesX 297 

Bkfmt 184 

Bihar, 197 

HtjiHiur eVIsapoaO 277; invasions 
of, by Shivaji and Jai Singb, 210, 
211,299 

Bombay (Bombann), the English at, 
296 

Bofioli (Nagatra), 305 
Braasb (Barwht^ 23S, 


Cambay, 227 

Carnatic (Kamatak), Sbivitii's in* 

va8Maof,230 


Carron, Monsiew, 28t > 

Chakna (CbaJtan), riiac dT, 183, ii9 
Cbaut<Cheu1, Snaoui, Revadandi), 
■227. (footnme), 265 
Chipiua (Chiflone), 305 
Choultry, a traveller’s bungalow, 
298 

Cowis Caun, tee Khawas Khan. 
Cuttack, 214 

Cutteen (Sir William Courten), 292 


Dadaji Pant, Ktivaji’s tutor, 207 
Danda Rajapu^ 203,291,300 
Dara Shukob, 270 
Dataji Pandit, 309 
DaudKhan, 191,217,218 
Delvi, Delavi, a conmander, 294 
Desais of Kanara, the, 293 
Dharamgaon, 204 

Diler Khan, 190, 198,199,232. 237, 
238,242 


Ekoni (Angoji), see Vyankaji 
Ethi<H>ia, ambassador of, taken 
prisoner, 250 


Path Khan, m. 201 
Fida-e-Kban,234 
Fulad Khan, 213 
ForoiA (Frass), a menial, 298 
Forman, an order, 300 


Oandiri (revKhanderi) 
Oaya, SMvaji at, 214 
Oolkonda, King of 283 
Gray, Mathew, 2S8 


Habshi *n tdtyssknail, 

Midi ZsibU Beg (HogM Said Bed), 
249,251 253 

Hoidry Kenry (Aadheri Khutderi), 
jMAadheri 
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Ibnbfan Adil Siiah, 206 
tlcltiMKjuia»21S,221 


Jadtui Rat. Shlvaii’* srasdfiitiwr, 

206 ^ 

lagannatli kilKple, at Puri, 214 
Japne, capture of. 208 

209.271.28S. 301 

Jaswant Sin^ llAja, i9d. 230. 238 


Natht^i fNetailUOl, 196, 216 

Nizani>ui*Mu& (Kizam lhall, 
Nisham Sltaw), 1^7 


Oxenden, UR OBCHtOB, 
Pntident of Surat Faetory, '249, 
235 

Henry, Diary Of, 36S 


Kabkatas, 197. 203 
Kaiyan, plunder 2U 
Kanara, {dander of, 208 
Maratha conquest of, 291 
Government of, by Uiivaii, 292 
Desais of, 293 

Kanchana Munchuia, pass, 217 
KanWarigarh. 191 
Kesar Singh, Son vi Jai Singh, 191 
R3tan Bahadur. 220,221 
Khan Jahan (see also Bahadur 
Khan), 199,201 
Khan Zaman, 204 
Khanderi (Kenry, GandiriX 302-3 
Khandesh, Shivaji in, 204 
Khil' at (dress of honour), 184 
Kolaba, fort, 20l 

Kondaca (now called Singarh). 191 
Kutb Khan (Kuttup Chawne), 247 


V Escaliot, Rev. 3, his account 
of the First Sack Surat, 2440* 


Maduri (Murbad) captured by 
Shivaji, 208 
Mahuli, 215, 

Muhammad, Mauzzam, Prince, 190, 
209,213 

Maloji Bhonsle. 205 
Manohar Das, defender of Mahuli, 
215 

Master, Streynsham, President td- 
Surat Factory, 257 
Mathura, 195,196 
Meruji, fort, 225 
Moro Pmdit, 309 

"Mountain Rats", epithet of 
Marathas, 296 
Mudhtd, massacre at, 216 
Mulher, 219 
Mumtaz Khim, 186 


Pagoda (PBiod), 199 
Pahala (Ps^h), 299 
Pamaia, 185 
Patna, 197 

Pe^khash (a presentX 18l, 301 
Poona (PUra, Pun6), 186. 188, l90i 
3U,229 

Pradhuigarh, Praduuidgarh (Pro¬ 
bably ^ma). 208 
Pratab Singh, 216 
Pul-Siyak (copper BWney), 186 
Purandhar. 2m. 210 
Puri, Shivaji at, 214 


Rahirr(Rairi). 199,208-9,312 
Rajapur (Rajapore), 208,248 
Rakarh.i98 

Ram Sin^, Kunwar, 193, 194, 213, 
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Ramghar, Fort, 222 
Ramnagar (Bharampur), 301 
RMMhiHah Khan. 217 
Reva Danda (Chaul), 305 
Reidagton, Mr., 248 
Rodcets, lued 1^ Sidi Yakub, 201 
Rudar Mai. 190 
Rustam Khan, 185 
Rustam Zaman (Rustam GenunaX 
299 


Salhir (Soltangarh), 219 
Sanddum, ton <4 Siivaji. 193, 195, 
197-8,213-17,234 
Sanga^ur, captured by Shivaji, 208 
Satara, captured by Shivan, 198 
Shdgi Bhonste, Sauv^’s lather, 206 
Shamji NanaJi (Simji NhQiX 309 
Utah Alam (see Aurangzeb) 

Shah Jahan (Shaw JaunX 301 
Sbaoul (m Chaui). 

Shaista Klian, Amiru-l-Umara 
(Saiatta Khan, Chah-heitkhan, 
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Cakestkan),! 1^7 489,245-6,^2^ 
263,2W^ 274,279,286 ^ ' 

SM^Iteoh^e, AnCe8f*y,'^226 ‘ 

Birtb,-2&5 ' ' ■ 

Campaigns; against Afz6l Khan 
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Agaipat Surat (see Siltat)^ > < 

<«t,CaBtjvity at Agra mid fiscal, 
193,213,301 ' * 

Death, 203,223,243 ' ' i > 
Government, 292 J 
Punishments, 216 
Treatment of pn son^^ 294t 
Estimates of Jbis chaea^ec, 204, 
223-4 

Army, 302 
Na,vy, 19S( 

Cavalry, 3>02 

Sinay, Nirayan (fee Narayan Shenvi) 
Sidi Johar (Siddy Jore), 300 

-Khairayat, 202,203 
—Sambal, 201 
-Yakub, 202, 203 

Smith, Anthony, taken prisoner by 
Shivaji, 255 

Streynsham Master (see Master) 


Supa,186 , , , ' n 

Surat, First Saclfdf 244.263,'28b 
Second ditto, 211, 214,230, 271, 
287, 301 ,, „ 

Ddscriptioh of, 199,244, 245 
Swalley Hole, 249,258,?^! , 


Tapsila fjrH"'44Hes), a kind Of 
silk, 257 

Taniore, aftgck on, ;221 , 

Taylor, Mr., an English Merchant 
taken prisoner at Rajapur, 248 


Uzbek Khan, 188 

S 

Vaghnakh, 184, 228 
Vani Dindori, 217 
Virji Vora, 254,255 
Visapour (see Bijapur) 

Vyankoji (Ekoji, Angogi), 207, 221, 
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Wakia Navis, 309 




